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THE CONTRAST. 



GHAPTER I. 

'^ What a blessiug it is to be the father 
of such a family of children f said farmer 
Frankland, as he looked round at the honest 
afiectionate faces of his sons and daughters, 
who were dining with him on his birthday. 
* What a blessing it is to have a large family 
of children ]' 

* A blessing you may call it, if you will, 
neighbour/ said farmer Bettesworth ; ' but, 
if I was to speak my mind, I should be apt 
to call it a curse/ 

* Why, as to that, we may both be right 
and both be wrong,' replied Frankland; 
*for children are either ablessing or a curse, 
according as they turn out ; and they turn 
out according as they are brought up. 
** Bring up a child in the way he should go;'* 
that has ever been my maxim : show me a 
better, show me a happier family than my 
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own ; and show me a happier father than 
myself/ eöntinued the good cid man, with 
pleasure sparkling in his eyes. Observing, 
however, that his neigbbour Bettesworth 
looked blank and sighed deeply, he checked 
himself, and said, in a more humble tone, 
* To be sure, it is not so mannerly for a man 
to be praising his own j except it just come 
from the heart unawares, amongst friends, 
who will excuse it — especially upon such a 
day as this. This day I am seventy years 
of age, and never was heartier or happier ! 
So Fanny, love, fill neighbour Bettesworth 
a glass of yo.ur sister's eider. 'Tis my Patty's 
making, Sir ; and better never was drunk. 
Nay, nay, sitye still, neighbour; as you hap- 
pcned to call in just as we were all dining 
and making merry tögether, why, you can- 
not do better than to stay and make one 
of US, seeing that you are heartily wel- 
come.* 

Mr. Bettesworth excused himself, by 
saying that he was in haste home. 

No happy home had he, no affectionate 
children to welcome his return. Yet he had 
as numerous a family as Mr. Frankland's j 
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three sons and two daughters : Idle Isaac, 
Wiia Will, BuUying Bob, Saucy Sally, and 
Jiiting Jessy. Such were the names by 
which they were called, by all wfao knew 
them in the town of Monmouth, where' 
they lived. Alliteration had ** lent its 
artfnl aid '' in giving these nicknames |^ 
but they were not misapplied. 

Mr. Bettesworth ^vas an indolent man» 
fond of his pipe, and fonder of building 
Castles in the air by his fireside* Mrs, 
Bettesworth was a vain foolisfa vixen j fond 
of dress, and fbnder of her own will. Nei- 
ther of them took the least care to breed np 
their children well. Whilst they were young, 
the mother humoured them : when they 
grew üp, she contradicted them in every 
thing, and then wondered how they could 
be so ungrateful as not to love her. 

The father was also surprised to find 
tfaat his boys and girls were not as welU 
mannered, nor as welKtempered, nor as 
clever, nor as steady, nor as dutiful and 
aflfectionate, as his neighbour Frankland's ; 
and he said to himself, * Sonie folks have 
the luck of having good children. To be 
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sure, some children are born better than 
others.* 

He should rather have said, ^ To be sure, 
,some children are bred better than others.* 

Mr. Frankland's wife was a prüden t 
sensible woman, and had united with him 
in constant endeavours to educate their 
family. Whilst they were yet infants, prat- 
tling at their mother's knee, she taught 
them to love and help one another, to 
conquer their little froward humours, and 
to be obedient and tractable. This saved 
both them and herseif a great deal of trou- 
ble afterward ; and their father often said, 
both to the boys and girls, * You may 
thank your mother, and so may I, for the 
good tempers you have.' 

The girls had the misfortune to lose this 
excellent mother^ when one was about 
seventeen, and the other eighteen j but she 
was always alive in their memory. Patty, 
the eldest sister, was homely in her person; 
but she was so neat in her dress, and she 
had such a cheerful agrecable temper, that 
people forgot she was not handsome : par- 
ticularly as it was observed that she was 
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very fond of her sister Fanny, who was re* 
markably pretty« 

Fanny was neither prudish nor censo- 
rious ; neither a romp nor a flirt : she was 
so unafifected and unassuming, that most 
of her nejghbours loved her ; and this is 
saying a great deal in favour of one who 
had so much the power to exoite envy. 

Mr. Frankland's eldest son, George, was 
bred to be a farmer; and he understood 
country business uncommonly well, for a 
young man of his age. He constanüy as- 
sisted his father in the management of the 
farm ; and, by this means, acquired much 
experience with little waste of time or 
money« His father had always treated him 
so much as his friend, and had talked to him 
so openly of his afiairs, that he ever looked 
upon his father's business as his own ; and he 
had no idea of having any separate interest. 

James, the second son, was bred to trade. 
He had been taught whatever was necessary 
and useful for a man in business; he had 
habits of punctuality, civil manners, and a 
thorough love of fair dealing. 

Frank, the youngest son, was of a more 
lively disposition than his brothers ; and his 
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£ither used often to teil him, when he was a 
boy» that, if he did not take care, bis hasty 
temper would get him into scrapes ; and 
that the brightest parts, as they are caUed, 
will be of little use to a man, unless he has 
also steadiness to go through with whatever 
he begins. These hints, firom a father whom 
he beartily loved^ made so strong an im* 
pression upon Frank, that he took great 
pains to correct the natural violence of bis 
temper, and to leam patience and industry. 
The three brothers were attached to one 
anoth^r ; and their friendship was a source 
of improvement, as well as of pleasare. 

The evening of Mr« Frankland's birth* 
day» the whole family retired to an arbour 
in their garden, and began to talk over 
their affairs with open hearts. 

* Well, Frank, my boy/ said the happy 
father, who was the confidant of his child- 
ren, * I am sure, if your heart is set upon 
this match with Jessy Bettesworth, I will 
do my best to like the girl ; and her not 
being rieh shall be no objection to me ; we 
can make that up amongst us, some way or 
other. But, Frank, it is fair to teil you my 
opinion of the girl, plainly and fully , before- 
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band, as I have done« She that lias jilted 
others, I think, would be apt to jilt you, if 
she met with a better offer.* 

* Why then, father, TU not be in ahurry : 
FIl take time to consider, before I speak to 
her any more; and I thank you for being 
so kind, which I hope I shall not forget,' 

The morning after this conversation 
passed, Jilting Jessy, accompanied by her 
sister, Saucy Sally, came to pay Patty and 
Fanny Frankland a visit. They were füll 
of some piece of news, which they were 
eager to teil. 

* Well, to be sure, I dreamed I had a 
diamond ring put on my finget by a great 
lord, not a week ago,' cried Jessy ; ' and 
who knows but it may come true? You 
have not heard the news, Fanny Frank- 
land ? Hey, Patty ?' 

* Not they : they never hear any news !' 
said Sally. 

* Well then, PH teil you,' cried Jessy. 
* Rieh Captain Bettesworth, our relation, 
who made the great forti7i abroad, over 
seas, has just broken bis neck out a-hunt- 
ing ; and thej^rfm all coines to us/ 

* We ßhall now see whether Mrs. Crad- 
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dock shall push by me again, as she did 
yesterday in the street ! We*ll see whether 
I shan't make as good a fine lady as herseif, 
I Warrant it, that*s all. It's my turn to 
push by folk now,' said Saucy Sally. 

Fanny and Patty Frankland, with sincere 
good-nature, conjgratulated their neighbours 
on this increase of fortune ; but they did 
not think that pushing by Mrs. Craddock 
could be one of the most useful or agreeable 
consequences of an increase in fortune. 

* Lord, Patty ! how you sit moping your- 
seif there at your work,' continued Sally; 
* but some people must work, to be sure, 
that can't afford to be idle. How you must 
envy us, Patty!' 

Patty assured her she did not in the least 
envy those who were idle. 

* Fine talking ! Fine airs, truly, Miss 
Patty ! This is by way of calling me over 
the coals for being idle, I suppose !* said 
Sally } * but I've no notion of being taken to 
task this way. You think you*ve had a fine 
edicatiorii I suppose, and so are to set a pat- 
tern for all Monmouthshire, indeed: but 
you'U find some people will be as much 
thought of, now, asother people j and may 
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hold their heads as high. JEdication's a fine 
thing, no doubt ; but Jörtin's a better, as 
the woijd goes, Pve a notion : so you may 
go moping on here as long as you please, 
being a good child all the days of your life ! 

" Come when you're called ; 
And do as you're bid ; 
Shut the door afler you ; 
And youMl never be chid." 

I'm sure, I would not let my nose be kept 
to the grindstone, as y ours is, for any one 
living. I*ve too iriuch spirit, for my part, 
to be made a fool of, as some people are ; 
and all for the sake of being called a vastly 
good daughter, or a vastly^good sister, for- 
sooth !* 

Nothing but the absolute want of breath 
could have suspended the remainder of this 
speech ; for she was so provoked, to see 
Patty did not envy her, that she was deter- 
mined to say every thing she could invent, 
to try her. Patty's temper, however, was 
proof against the trial j and Saucy Sally, 
despairing of success against one sister, 
turned to the other. 

* Miss Fanny, I presume,' said she, 
' wo'nt give herseif such high and mighty 
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airs as she used to do to onc öf her sweet- 
hearts, who shall be nameless/ 

Fanny blushed } for she knew this speech 
alluded to Wild Will, who was an admirer of 
hers, but whom she had never encouraged« 

^ I hope/ Said she, * I never gave myself 
airs to any body : but, if you mean to speak 
of your brother William, I assure you that 
my opinion of him will not be changed by 
his becoming richer: nor will my father's/ 

Here the conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of Frank, who had just heard, 
from one of the Bettesworths, of their good 
fortune. He was impatient to see how Jessy 
would behave in prosperity. * Now,* said 
he to himself, * I shall judge, whether my 
father*s opinion of her, or mine, is right/ 

Jilting Jessy had certainly given Frank 
reason to believe she was very fond of him j. 
but the sudden change in her fortune quite 
altered her views and opinions. As soon as 
Frank came in, she pretended to be in great 
haste to be gone ; and,by various petty man- 
oeuvres, avoided giving him an opportunity 
of speaking to her ; though she plainly saw 
he was anxious to say something to her in 
private. At length, when she was looking 
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out of the window, to see whether a shower 
was over, he went behind her and whispered, 
• Wby are you in such haste ? Cannot you 
stay a few minutes with us? You were not 
always in such a hurry to run away !' 

* Lord, nonsense ! Mr. Frank. Why will 
you always plague me with nonsense, Mr. 
Frank ?' 

She opened the lattice window as she 
spoke, put out her beautiful neck as far 
as possible, and looked up eagerly to the 
clouds. 

* How sweet this Jasmine smells V said 
Frank, pulling a bit of it which hung over 
the casement. • This is the Jasmine you 
used to like so much. See, Fve nailed it up, 
and it's finer than ever it was. Won'tyou 
have a sprig of it ?* — offering to put some 
in her hat, as he had often done before ; but 
she now drew back disdainfuUy, saying : 

* Lord ! Mr. Frank, it's all wet ; and will 
spoil my new lilac ribbons. How awkward 
and disagreeable you are always !' 

* Always! You did not always think soj. 
at least, you did not say so.' 

* Well, I think so, and say so, now ; and 
that*s enough.* 
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^ And too much, if you are in earnest ; 
but that I can hardly believe/ 

* That's your business, and not mine. If 
you don't choose to believe what I say, 
how can I help it ? But this you'U remem- 
ber, if you please, Sir/ 

* Sir ! ! ! Oh, Jessy ! Is it come to this?' 

* To what, Sir ? For I vow and declare 
I don't understand you ?' 

* I have never understood you tili now, 
I am afraid/ 

* Perhaps no(: it'swell we understand one 
another at last. Bettei' late than never/ ^ 

The scornful lady walked off to a look- 
ing-glass, to wipe away the insult which 
her new lilac ribbons had received from 
Frank's sprig of Jasmine. 

' One Word more, and I have done,' said 
Frank, hastily foUowing her. ' Have I 
done any thing f o displease you ? Or does 
this change in you proceed from the change 
in your fortune, Jessy ?* 

*'I'm not obliged, Sir, to account for my 
proceedings to any body ; and don't know 
what right you have to question me, as if 
you were my lord and judge : which you 
are not, nor ever will be, thank God.* 
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Frank's passion struggied with his reason 
for a few instants. He stood raotionless j 
then, in an altered voice, repeated, * thank 
God!* and turned from her with proud 
composure. From this time forward, he 
paid no raore court to Jessy. 

^ Ah, father !' said he, * you knew her 
better than I did. I am glad I did not 
raarry her lastyear, when she would have ac- 
cepted of me, and when she seemed to love 
xne. I thought you were rather hard upon 
her then, But you were not in love with her 
as I was, and now I find you were right/ 

* My dear Frank,' said the good old man,. 
• I hope you will not think me hard another 
time, when .1 do not think just the same as 
you do. I would, as I told you, have done 
every thing in my power to settle you well 
•in the world, if you had married this girl. I 
should never have been angry with you j 
but I should have been bitterly grieved, if 
you had, for the whim of the miniite, made 
yourself unhappy for life. And was it not 
best to put you upon your güard? What 
better use^can an old man make of his ex- 
perience, than to give it tp his chilc^er P 

Frank was touched by the kind manner in 
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which his father spoke to him ; and Fanny^ 
who was present, immediately put a letter 
into her father's hand, saying, ^ I have just 
received this from Will Bettesworth ; what 
answer do you tfaink I had best give him ?' 
Now Fanny, though she did not quite ap- 
prove of Wild Will's character, feit a little 
partiality for him, for he seemed to be of a 
generous teraper, and his manners were en- 
gaging. She hoped his wildness was only 
the effect of good spirits, and that he would 
soon settle to some business. However, 
she had kept these hopes and this partiality 
a secret from all but her father, and she had 
never given Will Bettesworth any encou- 
ragement. Her father had not a good opi- 
nion of this young man ; and she had fol- 
lowed hia advice, in keeping him at a 
distance. His letter was written in so vile 
a band that it was not easy to decipher the 
meaning. 

" MT'SWEET PRETTY FANNY, 

*^ NotwitbUanding your cruilty, I ham raore in love 
with you than hipver ; and now I ham come in for a share 
in a great fbrtin ; . and sball ask no questions from father 
nor mother, if yoii will marry me, having no reason to 
love or Ci|re for either. Mother's as cross as hever, and 
wiJl neve^f I am shurei agre to roy doing any thing I like 
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myself ; which makes me more set upon havlDg my own 
whay, and I ham more and more in love with you Uum 
hever, and would go through fire and water to getyou. 

** Your true love (in haste }, 

" Will Bettesworth.*^ 

At first reading the letter, Fanny wa& 
pleased to find that her ]over did not, like 
Jilting Jessy, change bis mind the motnent 
that his Situation was altered : but, upon 
looking . over it again, she could not belp 
considering that such an undutiful son was 
not likely ,to make a very good husband, and 
she thought even that Wild Will seemed to 
be more and more in love with her than ever, 
from the spirit of Opposition ; for he had not 
beeil much attached to her, tili his mother, 
as he Said, set herseif against the match. At 
the end of this letter were the words tum 
over; butthey were so scrawled and blotted, 
that Fanny thought they were only one of 
the Strange flourishes which he usually made 
at the end of his narne^ and consequently 
she had never turned over, or read the post- 
script, when she put the epistle into her 
father's hands. He deciphered the flourish, 
and read the foUowing addition : 

" I know your feather does not like me; but never 
mind his not being agreuble. As shure as my name's 
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,Will, I'd carry you hoff, night or day ; and Bob would 
fighft your brothers along with nie, if they said a word ; 
for Bob loves fun. I will be at your windor this night, 
if you are agreuble, like a gurl of spirit." 

Fanny was shocked so much, that she 
turned quite pale, and would have sunk to 
the ground, if she had not been supported 
by her fathen As soon as she recovered 
herseif sufficiently to be able to think, she 
declared that all the liking she had ever feit 
for William Bettesworth was completely 
conquered ; and she thanked her father for 
having early warned her of his character. 
* Ah ! father,' said she, * what a happiness it 
has been to me that you never made me 
afraid of you ! Else, I never should have 
dared to teil you my mind ; and in what a 
sad snare might I have been at this instant ! 
If it had not been for you, I should perhaps 
have encouraged this man j I might not 
then, may be, have been able to draw back; 
and what would have become of me ?' 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Fanny 
wrote a decided refusal to Wild Will. All 
connexions between the Bettesworths and 
Franklands was now broken off. Will was 
enraged at being rejected by Fanny j and, 
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Jessy was equally iocensed at finding she 
was no longer admired by Frank. They 
however affected to despise the Franklands, 
and to treat them as people beneath their 
notice. The fortune, left by Captain Bettes- 
worth to bis relations, was said to be about 
twenty thousand pounds : with this sum they 
thought, to use their own expression, they 
were entitled to live in as great style, and cut 
as grand a dash, as any of the first families in 
Monmouthshire. For the present we shall 
leave them to the enjoyment of their new 
grandeur, and continue the humble history 
offarmer Frankland and bis family. 

By many years of persevering industry» 
Mr. Frankland had so improved the farm 
upon which he lived, that he was now afflu« 
ent, for a man in bis Station of life. His 
house, garden, farm-yard, every thing about 
him, were so neat and comfortable, that tra- 
veilers, as they passßd by, never failed to 
ask, * Who lives there ?* Travellers^ how- 
ever, only saw the outside j and that was not,, 
in this instan<!e, the best part. They would 
have Seen happiness, if they had looked 
within these farm-house walls : happiness 
which may be enjoyed as well in the cot- 
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tage as in the palace; that which arisies 
from family union. 

Mr. Frankland was now anxious to settlc 
his sons in the world. George had business 
enough at home, in taking care of the farm j 
and James proposed to set up a haber- 
dasher's shop in Monmouth : accordingly, 
the goods were ordered, and the shop was 
taken. 

There was a part in the roof of the house 
which' let in the wet, and James would not 
go into it tili this was completely repairedj 
so his packages of goods were sent from 
London to hisfather's house, which was only 
a mile distant from Monmouth. His sisters 
unpacked them by his desire, to set shop- 
marks upon each article. Late at night» 
after all the rest of the family were asleep, 
Patty was sitting up to finish setting the 
marks on a box füll of ribbons ; the only 
thing that remained to be done. Her candle 
was just burnt out j and, as she was going 
for another, she went by a passage window 
that faced the faim-yard, and suddenly saw 
a great light without. She looked out, and 
beheld the large hay-rick all in flames. She 
ran immediately to awa^en her brothers and 
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her father. They used eveiy possible exer- 
tion to extinguish the fire, and to prevent tt 
from communicating to the dwelling-house ; 
but the wind was high ; itblew directly to- 
wards the house. George poured buckets 
of water over the thatch, to prevent its 
catching fire ; but all was io vain : thick 
üakes of fire feil upon it faster than they 
eould be extinguished, and in an hour's time 
the dwelling-house was in a blaze. 

The first care of the sons had been to get 
tbeir father and sisters out of danger } then^ 
with great presence of mind, they collected 
every thing that was most valuable and port- 
able, and laboured hard to save poor James's 
stock of haberdashery. They were all night 
hard at work : towards three o'clock the fire 
was got under, and darkness and silence suc* 
ceeded. There was one roof of the house 
saved, under which the whole family rested 
for a few hours, tili the retum of day-light 
renewed the melancholy spectacle of their 
ruin. Hay, oats, straw, corn-ricks, barn, 
every thing that the farm-yard contained, 
was utterly consumed : the walls and some 
half-burnt beams reroained of the dwelling- 
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house, but it was no longer habitable. It 
was csdculated that six hundred pounds 
would not repair the loss occasioned by this 
iHifortunate accident. How the hay-rick 
had caught fire.nobody knew. 

George, who had made up the hay-stack, 
was most inclined to think that the hay had 
not been sufficiently dried ; and that the 
rick had heated from this cause. He blamed 
himself extrem ely; buthis father declared 
he had seen, feit, and smelt the hay, when 
the rick was making, and that it was as well 
saved hay as ever was brought into a farm- 
yard. This, in some measure, quieted poor 
George's conscience : and he was yet more 
comforted by Patty's good-nature, who 
showed him a bücket of ashes which had 
been left very near the spot where the hay- 
rick stood. The servant-girl, who, though 
careless, was honest, confessedshe recollect- 
ed having accidentally left this bücket in 
thatdangerous place the precedingevening; 
that she was going with it across the yard to 
the ash-hole, but she heard her lover whistle 
to her from the lane, and she set down the 
bücket in a hurry, ran to raeet him, and for- 
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got the ashesk All she could say in her own 
defence was, that she did not think there 
was any fire in the bücket. 

Her good master forgave her careless« 
Hess ; he said he was sure she reproacbed 
herseif ^nough for it, as indeed she did ; 
and the more so when her master spoke to 
her so kindly: she cried as if her heart 
would break ; and all that could be done, 
to comfort her, was to set her to work as 
hard as possible for the family • 

They did not, any of theni, spend their 
time in vain lamentations : ready money 
was wanting to rebuild the house and bams, 
and James sold to a haberdasher in Mon- 
mouth all of his stock which had been 
saved out of the fire, and broüght the 
money to his father. 

* Father,' said he, ^ you gave this to me 
when you were able to afford it j you want 
it now, and I can do verv well without iU 
I will go and be shopman in some good 
shop in Monmouth; andby degrees I shall 
get on, and do very well in the world. It 
would be Strange if I did not, after the edu- 
cation you have given me.' 

The father took the money from his son 
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witb tears of pleasure : ^ It is odd enough^^ 
Said he, ^ that I sh4>uld feel pleasure at such 
a time ! Bat this is the blessiTig of baving 
good children. As long as we all are reody 
to help oite auother in this manner, we can 
never be very miserable, happen what may. 
Kow let US think of rebuilding our house/ 
^ontinued the active cid man. ^ Frank, reach 
me down my hat. Pve a twinge of Ifee 
rheumatism in this arm : I caught a little 
€old the night of the fire, I believe ; hut 
stirring about will do me good, and I must 
not be la2y f I sbould be asbamed to be 
hzy amongst so many active young mett.* 

The father and sons were veiy busy al 
work, when an ilUlooking man rode up to 
them i and, after a^ing if their name was 
Frankland, put a paper into eacb of their 
hands. These papers were copies of a no- 
tice to quit their farm^ before the ensuing 
first of September, under pain of paying 
double rent for the same. 

' This is some mistake, Sir,' said old 
Frankland, mildly. 

* No mistake, Sir,* replied the stranger. 
' You will find the notice is a good notiee, 
and duly served. Your lease I have seen 
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myself within these few days : it expired 
last May, and you have beld over, contrary 
to law and justice^ eleven montiis, this 
being April/ 

* My father never di^ any thing contrary 
to law and justice in bis whole life/ inter- 
rupted Frank ; wbose ey^s flashed with in-^ 
dignation. 

* Softly, Frank,* said the father, putting 
bis band on hisson's sboulder; * Softly, my 
dear boy : let tbis gentlemap and I ccmie to 
an understanding qiiietly. Her'e is'i^ome 
mistake^ Sin It is very true tbat my lease 
expired last May ; but I bad a promiee of 
a renewal fi'om my good landiord/ 

^ I don't know, Sr, any tbiag of tbat,' ' 
replied tbe stranger, as be look^ over a 
memof andum-book. ^ I do not know wbom 
you denominate your good landlord; tbat 
being no way of describing a man in tbe eye 
of tbe law : but, if you refer to tbe original 
grantor, or lessor, Francis Folingsby, of 
Folingsby*pkce, Monmouthsfaiire, £sq^ I am 
to inform you tbat bedied at !&U;h tbe I7tb 
instant' 

* Died 1 My pooi landlord dead-l I am 
very sorry for it/ 

VOL. III. c 
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* And his nephew, Philip Folingsby, Esq. 
came into possession as heir at law/ con- 
titiued the stranger, in an unvaried tone ; 
• and under his orders I act, having a power 
ofattorneyforthatpurpose/ 

* But, Sir, I am sure Mr. Philip Folingsby 
cannot know of hhe promise of renewal, 
which I had from his uncle/ 

* Verbal promises, you know, are nothing, 
Sir; mere air, without witnesses: and, if 
gratuitöus on the pari of the deceased, are 
no vaikys binding, eith^r in common law or 
equity, on the survivbr or heir. In case the 
promise had been in writing, and on a pro* 
per stamp, it would have been something.' 

* It was not in writing tö be sure, Sir,* 
said Ff adkland ; ' bat I thöught my good 
landlord's word was as good as his bond ; 
and I Said so/ 

* Yes,' cried Frank j * and I remembei^ 
when you said so to him, I was by ; and he 
answered, •* You shall have my promise in 
writing* Such things are of little use, be- 
tween honest men t but who knows what 
may happen, and who may come after me ? 
Every thing about business should be put 
into writing. I wpuld never let ä tenant of 
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^line be at an uncertainty. You have im- 
proved your farm, and deserve to enjoy the 
fruits of your own industry» Mr. Frank* 
land/' Just then^ Company came in^ and 
our landlord put off ^riting the promise. 
He next day left the country in a hurry ; 
and I am sure thought, afterwards» he had 
gi^en US the promise in writing.' 

* Very clear evidence, no doubt, Sir ; but 
not at all to the point at present,* said the 
;ij)xanger, ^ As an agent, I am to know 
nothing but what is my employer's intent. 
When we see the writing and stamp, I shall 
be a better judge,' added he with a sneer. 
^ In the mean time, gentlemen, I wish you 
a good morning; and you will please to 
observe that you have been duly served 
with notice to quit, or pay double rent.' 

* There can be no doubt, however,' said 
Frank, • that Mr, Folingsby will believe 
you, fathen He is a gentleman, I suppose, 
and not like this new agent, who talks like 
an attorney« I hate all attomeys/ 

* All "dishonest attorneys, I suppose you 
mean, Frank,' said the benevolent old man ; 
who, even when his temper was most tried, 
never spoke, or even feit, with acrimony. 

c 2 
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The new landlord came into the country j 
and, a few days afler hig arrival, old Frank- 
land went to wait upon him. There was 
little hope of seeing young Mr. Folingsby ; 
he was a man whose head was at this time 
Qntirely füll of gigs, and tandems, and uni- 
oorns : business was his^ aversion ; pleasure 
was his busiiiess. Money he consider^d 
only as the means of pleasure ; and tenants 
only as machines, who make money. He 
was neither avariciqus nor cruel : bul; 
thoughtless and extravagant. 

Whilst he appear^d merely in the charac* 
ter of a young man of fashion, these feults 
were no o£fence to his equals, to whom they 
did no injury: but, when he came into 
possessio!! of a large estate, and when num- 
bers were dependent upon him, they were 
severely feit by his inferiors. 

Mr. Folingsby had just gathered up the 
reins in band, and was seated in his uni- 
corn, when farmer Frankland, who had been 
waiting some hours to see him, came to the 
side of the carriage. As he took off his hat, 
the wind hlew his grey hair over his face. 

* Put on your hat, pray, my good friend j 
and don't come r^ear these horses, for I 
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can*t answer för them. Have you any 
commands ^ith me ?' 

* I have been wäiting some hoürs lo 
speak to you, Sir ; but, if you are not at 
leisure, I will cotne ägain to-mörrow iiiöm- 
ing/ Said old Frankland. 

* Ay, do so ; call to^morrow mortiing ; 
for now I have not one möment to spare/ 
Said young Folingsby, a^ he whippöd bis 
horses, and drove off, as if the säfety öf th* 
nation had depetid^d upon tvrelve miles sA 
bdur. 

The next day, and the next, and the nex^ 

the <M tenant dailed upon bis young laiid- 
}ord, but witbom TÄPtÄK«*.^^^«, ^^ati^u^^r, 

still be was desired to call to-tnorrow, and 

to-morro w, and to^morrow. He wröte JäeveriEÜ 

lettefs to bim, but received no answer : at 

last, after giving half a guinea to bis land« 

lord's gehtleman, he gained admittance« 

Mr. Folingsby was drawing on bis boots, dnd 

bis borses were Coming to the door. Fratik- 

lond saw it was necessary to be concii^e in bis 

Story : be slightly tonched on the principal 

circumstances, the lengtb of tlme he had 

occupied bis farm,tbe improvements be had 

snade upon the land, and the misfortnne 
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which had lately befallen him. The boots 
were on by the time that he got to the pro- 
mise of renewal, and the notice to quit. 

* Promise of renewal : I kno w of no such 
thing. Notice to quit : that's my agent's 
business; speak to him, he'll do you justice. 
I really am sorry for you, Mr. Frankland ; 
very sorry ; extremely sorry. Daran the 
rascal who made these boots ! — but you see 
how I'm circumstanced ; have n*t a raoment 
to myself ; only came to the country for a 
few days; set out for Ascot races to- 
morrow j really have not a moment to 
think of any thing. But speak to Mr. 
n^^i^ -«^ sus»^ Mc^u Uö you justice^ 
Vm 3ure. I leave all these things to him. 
Jack^ that bay horse is Coming on — * 

V I have spoken to your agent, Sir/ said 
the old tenant foUowing his thoughtless 
young landlord ; ' but he said that verbal 
promises, without a witness present, were 
nothing bjit airj and I have nothing to 
rely on but your justice. I assure you, 
jSir, I have not been an idle tenant : my 
land will show that I have not.* 

" Teil JMr. Deal so j make him under* 
ötand it in this light. I leave every thing 
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of this sort to Mr. Deal. I really havc not 
time for business, but I'm sure Mr. Deal 
will do you justice.* 

This was all that could be ob{;ained from 
the young landlord. His confideoce in bis 
agent's sense of justice was somewhat mis- 
placed. Mr. Deal had received a prqposal 
from another tenant, for Frankland's farm ; 
and with this proposal a bank-note was 
sent^ which spoke more forcibly than all 
that poor Frankland could urge. The agent 
took the farm from him ; and declared he 
could not, in justice to his employer, do 
otherwise; becanse the new tenant had 
promised to build upon the land a lodge fit 
for any gentleman to inhabit, instead of 
a farm-house. 

The transaction was concluded without 
Mr. Folingsby's knowing any thing more of 
the matter, except signing the leases ; which 
he did without reading thera ; and receiving 
half a year's rent in band, as a j^ne : jivhich 
he did with great satisfaction. He was often 
distressed for ready money, though he had 
a large estate : and his agent well knew how 
to humour him in his hatred q£ business. 
No interest "could have persuaded Mr. 
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Folingsby deliberately to commit so base an 
action, as that of cheating a deserving cid 
tenant out of a promised renewal ; but, 
in fact, long^ before the leases were setit to 
him, he had totally forgotten every syllable 
that poor Frankland had said to him on the 
subject. 



CHAPTER IL 

The day on which they left their farm 
was a melancholy.day to this unfortunate 
family. Mr, Frankland's father and grand- 
fatber had been tenants, and excellent te« 
nants, to the Folingsby family: all of them 
had occupied, and not only occupied bat 
highly improvr^d, this farm. All the neigh- 
bours were Struck with compassion, and 
cried shame upon Mn Folingsby ! But Mr* 
Folingsby was at Ascot, and did not hear 
them. He was on the race-ground, betting 
hundreds upon a favourite horse ; whilst this 
old man and his family were slowly passing» 
in their covered cart, down the lane which 
led from their farm ; taking a last farewell 
of the fields they had cultivated, and the 
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harvest they had sown, bot which thöy w^r« 
never to reap. 

Hannah, the servant girl, who had re- 
proacbed hersetf so bitterly for leaving the 
bücket of ashes near the hay-rick, was ex- 
tremely active in assisting her poor master. 
Upon this occasion she seemed to be en- 
dowed with double strength ; and a degree 
of clevemesd and presence of mind, of 
which she had never shown' dny Sym- 
ptoms in her former life: but gratitüdö 
wakened all her faculties. 

Before she came to this family, she had 
lived some yeärs with a farmer who, as shei 
now recöUected, had a smalt farm, with ä 
snug cottage upon it, which was to be this 
very year öüt of lease. Without saying ä 
Word öf her intentions, she got up early 
one morning, walked fifteen miles to he:^ 
old master's, and oflfered to pay out of her 
wäges, which she had laid by for six or se« 
ven yeärs, the year's rent of this farm be«* 
förehand, if the fanner would let it to Mif* 
Frankland. The farmer would not takö 
the girl'ß money, for he said he wanted lio 
security from Mr. Frankland, or bis son 
George : they bore the best of characters^ 

c5 
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he observed, and nö people in Monmouth- 
shire could understand the management of 
land better. He willingly agreed to let him 
the farm ; but it contained only a few acresi 
iind the house was so small that it could 
scarcely lodge above three people. 

Uere old Frankland and bis eldest son, 
George, settled. James went to Mon- 
mouth, where he became shopman to Mr< 
Cleghorn, a haberdasher, ivho toqj^ him in 
preference to three other young raen, who 
applied on the same day. * Shall I teil you 
the reason why I fixed upon you, James ?* 
Said Mr. Cleghorn. * It was not whim ; I 
bad my reasons.* 

* I suppose/ Said James, * you thought I 
liad been honestly and "well brought up ; as 
I;believe in^.former times, Sir, you knew 
ßomething of my mother.' 

' Yes, Sir ; and in former times I knew 
something of yourself. You may forget, 
but I do not, that, when you were a child, 
pot more than nine years old *, you came to 
this shop to pay a bill of your mother's : 
the bill was cast up a pound too little ; you 

r 

^ This cij^cumstancels a fact» : 
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found out the mistake» and paid me the 
money. I dare say you are as good an ac-* 
countant, and as honest a fel^ow, still. I 
have just been terribly tricked by a lad to 
vrhom I trusted foolishly ; hut this will not 
tnake me suspicious towards you, because I 
know how you have been l^rought up ; and 
%at is the best security a man can have/ 

«Thus, even in childhood, the foundation 
of a good character may be laid ; and thus 
chfldren inherit the good name of their pa- 
rents. A rieh inhieritance ! of which they 
cannot be deprived, by the utmost maltce 
of fortune. 

The good characters of Fanny antf'Patty 
Frankland were well kndiwn in the- neigh- 
bourhood ; and, when they could hoJonger 
afibrd to live at home, they %ind no diffi- 
Gi^ty in getting places. On the contrary, 
several of the best families in Monmouth 
were anxious to engage them. Fanny went 
to live with Mrs. Hungerford ; 9, lady öf an 
ancient family, who was pr(^ud, but not in- 
solent, and generous, but not what is com- 
monly called affabie. She had several 
children, and she hirecÜFanny Frankland for. 
the particular purpose of attending^them. 
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* Pray let me aee tbat you exacüy obey 
Biy Orders, young womaB, with respect to 
my children^' said Mrs. Hungerford, * and 
you shall have no reason.to complain of the . 
manner in which you are treated in this 
house. It is my wish to make every body 
happy in it, from the bigheat to tbe lowest. 
You have^ I anderstand, received an educq»- 
tton above y our preaent stat3on4n life ; asd 
I hope and trust that you will deserve the 
high opinion I am, from that circumstance, 
inclined to form of you/ 

Fanny was rather intimidated by tbe 
haughtiness of Mrs* Hungerford's manner ; 
jet shff feit a steady though modest eonfi- 
dence in he'rself, which was not disf^easing 
to her mistress. 

About tbi^«time, Patty, also, went into 
Service» Her mistress was a Mrs. Crumjjfi^ 
a vef y old rieh lady, who was often sick and 
peevish, and who confessed that abe required ' 
an uncomnipnly good-humoured person ta 
wait upon her. She lived a few miles from 
Monmouth, where she had many relations ; 
but, on account of her great age and infir« 
mities, she led an: extremely retired life. 

Tranlj; was no w tbe anly person in the fa« 
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mily wfao was not settled in the world. He 
determined to appl j to a Mr. Barlow, an at* 
torney of an excellent character. He had 

* been inuch pleased wlth the candour and ge- 
nerosity Frank showed in a quarrel with the 
.Bettesworths ; and he had promised to be« 
friend him, if ever it should be in his power. 
It fa&ppened that, at this time, Mr. Barlow 
was in wanlF of a Clerk j and, as he knew 
Frank's abilities, and had reason to feel con- 
fidenöe in his integrity, he determined to 
employ him in his office. Frank had once a 
prejudice against ajttorneys : he thought that 
they could not be honest men } bot he was 
convinced of his mistake, when he became 
acquainted with Mr. Barlow. This gentle« 
man never practised any mean pettyfogging 
arts ; on the contrary, he alwdys dissuaded 
tUpse who consulted htm from commencing 
vexatious suits. Instead of fomenting quar« 

* reis, it was his pleasure apd pride to bring 
about reeoneiliations. It was said of Mn 
Bairlow that he had lost more suits out of the 
coiirts, and fewer in them, than any attorney 
of bis Standing in England. His reputation 
was now so great that h^ was consulted more 
as a lawyer than as aa attorney, With such 
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E master, Frank had a prospect of being ex- 
tremely happy; and he determined that 
nothing should fce wanting, on his part, to 
ensure Mr. Barlow's esteem and regard. 

James Frankland, in the mean time, went 
on happily with Mr. Cleghorn, the haber- 
dasher ; whose customers all agreed that his 
shop had never been so well attendeÜ as 
since this young man had been bis foreman. 
His accounts were kept in the most exact 
manner; and his bills were made OHt witb 
unrivalled neatness and expedition. His at- 
^ tendance on the shop woß so -ponstant that 
his master began to fear it might hurt his 
health ; especially as he had ne.ver, tili of 
late, been used to so confined a life. 

* You should go abroad, James, these fine 
evenings,' said Mr. Cleghorn. * Take a 
walk in the country now and then, in the 
fresh air. Don't think I want to nail you 
always to the cou jten Come, this is as fine 
an evening as you can wish : take your hat, 
and away; TU mind the shop myself, tili 
you come back. He must be a hard master, 
indeed, that does not khow when be's well 
served ; and that will never be my case, I 
hope. Good servants make good hiasters». 
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äiid good roasters good servants. Not that 
i mean to call you, Mr, James,' a servant i 
that was only a slip pf the tongue ; and no 
matter for the tongüe, where the heart 
jneans well, as mine^^does towards you%' 

Towards all the world Mr» Cleghorn was 
not disposed to be indulgent : be was not a 
sel^h man ; but he had a high idea of sub-» 
Ordination ki life« Having risen himself by 
slow degrees, he thought that every man in 
trade should have what he called '* the 
rough as well as the smooth." He saw that 
bis new foreman bore the rough well ; and 
therefore he was now inclined to give hi«i 
some of the smooth. 

James, who was' extremely fond of bis 
brother Frank, called upon him, and took 
bim to Mrs. Hungerford*s, to ask Fanny to 
accompany them in this walk, They had 
seldom seen her since they had quitted their 
• father's house and lived in Monmouth ; 
and they were disappointed when they were 
told, by Mrs. Hungerford's footm*», that 
Fanny was not at home ; ^she was gone out, 
to walk with the children. The man did not 
know which roäd they wentj so they häd^^na 






^ 
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hopes of meeting her ; and tbey took their 
way through one of the shady lanes near 
Monmouth. The sun had set some time 
before they thought of returning ; for, after 
several weeks' confinement in close bouses, 
the fresh air, green fields^ and sweet smell- 
ing wild flowers in the hedges, were delight- 
ful novelties* ' Those who see these things 
every day,' said James, * scarcely notice 
them ; I remember I did not when I lived 
at our farm. So things, as my fathef used to 
say, are made equal to people in this world. 
We, who are hard at work in a close room 
all day long, have more relish for an even* 
ing walk, a hundred to one, than those who 
saunter about from morning tili night/ 

The Philosophie reflecticHis of James were 
interrupted by the merry voices of a troop of 
children, who were getting over a stile into 
the lane, where he and Frank were Walking. 
The children had huge nosegays of honey* 
suckles, dogroses, and Uuebells in their 
little bao^ ; and they gave their flowers to a 
young woman who attended them, begging 
she wi^ld hold them whilst they got over 
the Stile« Jameft and Frank went to ofier 
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their Services to help the children ; and then 
they saw that the young woman, who held 
the flowers, was their sister Fanny. 

' Our own Fanny !* said Frank. * How 
lucky this is ! It seems almost a year since 
I saw you. We have been all the way to 
Mrs. Hungerford's to look for you ; and 
have been forced to take half our walk 
without you ; but the other half will make 
amends. I've a hundred things to say to 
you ; which is your way home ? Take the 
longest way, I intreat you. Here is my arm. 
What a delightful fine evening it is! But 
what's the matter ?' ' 

* It is a very fine evening/ said Fanny, 
beutating a little ; ' and I hope to-morrow 
will be as fine. I'U ask my mistress to let 
me walk out with you to-morrow ; but this 
evening I cannot stay with you, because I 
have the children under my care ; and I 
have promised* her that I will never walk 
with any one when they are with me.' 

* But your own brother/ said Frank, a 
little angry at this refusal. 

^ I promised I would not walk with any 
* one; and^surely you are somebody : so gbod - 
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night j good bye/ replied Fanny, endeavour- 
ing to turn ofF his displeasure with a laugh. 

* But what härm, I say, can I do the 
children, by Walking with^you?* cried 
Frank, catching hold of her gown. 

* I don't know ; but I know what the 
Orders of my mistress are ; and you know, 
dear Frank, that whilst I live with her,. 
I am bound to obey them/ 

* Oh, Frank, she must obey them,' said 
James« 

Frank loosened his hold of Fanny's gown 
immediately« ' You are right, dear Fanny,* 
said he, * you are right, and I was wrong,. so 
good night ; good bye. Only remember to 
ask leave to walk with us to-morrow even- 
ing ; for I have had a letter from father 
and brother George, and I want to show it. 
you, Wait five minutes, and I can read it to 
you now, Fanny/ 

Fanny, though she was anxious to hear 
ber father's letter, would not wait, but hur- 
Tied away with the children that were under 
her care; saying she must keep her promise 
to her mistress exactly. Frank foUowed her, 
and put the letter into her han^s. * You 
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are a dear good girl, and deserve all the 
fine things father says of you in this letter. 
Take it, child : your mistress does not for- 
bid you receiving a letter from your father, 
I suppose. I shall wish her hanged, if she 
does not let you walk with us to-morrow/ 
whispered he. 

The children frequently interrupted 
Fanny, as she was reading her father'« let- 
ter. * Pray pull that high dogrose for me, 
Fanny,* said one. * Pray hold me up to that 
large honeysuckle,* said another. * And do, 
Fanny,' said the youngest boy, * let us go 
home by the common, that I may see the 
glowworms. Mamma said I might ; and 
whilst we are looking for the glowworms, 
you can sit on a stone, or a bank, and read 
your letter in peace/ 

Fanny, who was always very ready to in- 
dulge the children in any thing which her 
mistreds had not forbidden, agreed to this 
proposal ; and when they came to the com- 
mon, little Gustavus, for that was the name 
of the youngest boy, founda charming seat 
for her; and she sat down to read her 
letter, whilst the children ran to hunt for 
glowworms. 
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glowworms by the sound of a French-horn. 
They looked round, and perceived that it 
came from the balcony of a house, which 
was but a few yards distance from the spot 
where they were standIng. ' 

* Oh ! let US go nearer to the balcony !' 
Said the children, * that we may hear the 
music better.' A violin, and a clarionet, 
at this moment, began to play. 

* Oh ! let US go nearer 1 * repeated the 
children, drawing Fanny with all their 
little force towards the balcony. 

* My dears, it is growing late/ said she, 
* and we must make haste home. There is 
a crowd of Company, you see> at the door 
and at the Windows of that house ; and if 
we go near to it, some of them will *cer- 
tainly speak to you, and that you know 
your mamma would not like.* 

The children paused, and looked at one 
another, as if inclined to submit ; but, at 
this moment, a kettledrum was heard, and 
little Gustavus, the youngest of the boys, 
could not resist his curiosity to hear and 
see more of this instrument : he broke loose 
from Fanny's hands, and escaped to the 
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house, exclaimingy ' I roust and will hear it, 
and see it too !' 

Fanny was obliged to f)ursue him into 
the midst of the crowd : he made his way 
up to a young gentleman in regimentals, 
who toök him up in his arms, saying, ^ By 
Jove, a fine little fellow ! A soldier, every 
inch of him! By G — , he shall see the 
drum, and beat it too ; let us see who 
dares say to the contrary.* 

As the gallant ensign.spoke, he carried 
Gustavus up a flight of stairs that led to the 
balcony. Fanny, in great anxiety, called 
after him to beg thalt he would not detain the 
child, who was trusted to her care : her mis- 
tress, she said» would be extremely dffipleas- 
ed with her, if she disobeyed her orders. 

She was here interrupted in her remon^ 
strance, by the shrill voice of a female, who 
stood on the same stair with the ensign, and 
whom, notwithstanding the great alteration 
in her dress, Fanny recognised to be Sally 
Bettesworth. Jilting Jesäy stood beside her. 

* Fanny Ffankland, I protest ! What a 
pother she keeps about nothing/ cried 
iSaucy Sally, /^ Know your foettersi and 
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keep your distance, young wotnan« Who 
cares whether your mistress is displeased 
or not ! She can-*t turn us away : Can she, 
pray? She can't call Ensign Bloomington 
to account : Can she, hey ?' 

An insolent laugh closed this speech : a 
la^ugh in which several of the crowd joined : 
but some gentlemen were interested by 
Fanny's beautiful and raodest countenance^ 
as she looked up to the balcony, and>, with 
tears in her eyes, intreated to be heard. 
* Oh, for shame, Bloomington ! Give her 
back the boy. It is not fair that she should 
lose her place,* cried they« 

Blo(Anington would have yielded; but 
Saucy Sally stood before him^ crying in 
a threatening tone, * TU neverspeaktoyou 
again, I promise you, Bloomington, if you 
give up. A fine thing, indeed, for a man 
and a soldier to give up to a woman and a 
servant-girl ! and an impertinent servant* 
girl! Who cares for her or her place 
eitber!* 

* I do! I do!* exclaimed little Gustavus, 
springing from the ensign *s arms. • I car^ 
foT her ! She is not an impertinent gii 1 ; and 
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1*11 give up seeing the kettle-drum, and go 
home with her directly, with all my heart.' ^ 

In vain Sally attempted to withhold him; 
the boy ran down the stairs to Fanny, and 
marched off with her in all the conscious 
pride of a hero,» whose generosity has fairly 
vanquished his passions. Little Gustavus 
was indeed a truly generous child : the first 
thing he did, when he got home, was to teil 
his mother all that had passed this evening. 
Mrs. Hungerford was delighted with herson, 
and said to him, * I cannot, I am sure, re- 
ward you better, my dear, than by re warding 
this goöd young woman. The fidelity with 
which she has fulfiUed my Orders, in all that 
regards my children, places her, in my opi- 
nion, above the rank in which she was born. 
Hencöforward she shalLhold in my house a 
Station, to which her habits of truth, gentle- 
ness and good sense, entitle her.* 

From this time forward, Fanny, by Mrs, 
Hungerford's desire, was always present 
when the children took their lessons from 
their several masters, Mrs. Hungerford ad- 
vised her to apply herseif to learn all those 
things which were necessary for a governess 
to young ladies. * When you speak, your 
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language iß general is good and correct ; 
and no pains shall be wanting, on my part/ 
Said this haughty bat benevolent lady, ' to 
form your manners, and to develope y our ta- 
lents. This I partly owe you, for your care 
of my children ; and I am happy to reward 
my son, Gustavus, in a manner which I am 
certain will be most agreeable to him/ 

* And, mamma/ said the little boy, ' may 
she walk out sometimes with her brothers ? 
for I do believe she loves them as well as 
I love my sisters/ 

Mrs. Hungerford per mitted Fanny to walk 
out for an hour, every morning, during the 
time that her children were with their danc- 
ing-master ; and at this hour sometimes her 
brother James, and sometimes her brother 
Frank, could be späred ; and they had many 
pleasant walks together. What a happiness 
it was to them to have been thus bred up, 
from their earliest years, in friendship with 
one another ! This friendship was now the 
sweetest pleasure of their lives, 

Foor Fatty ! She regretted that she could 
not join in these pleasant meetings ; but, 
alas ! she was so useful, so agreeable, and 
so necessary to her infirm mistress, that she 

mm ^ 
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could never be spared from home. * Where's 
Patty ? why does not Patty do this ?* were 
Mrs.Crumpe*s constant questions whenever 
she was absent. Patty had all the business of 
the hause upon her hands, because nobody 
could do any thing so well as Patty. Mrs. 
Crumpe fou'nd that no one could dress her 
but Patty ; nobody could make her bed, so 
that she could sleep on it, but Patty ; no one 
could make jelly, or broth, or whey, that she 
could taste, but Patty ; no one could roast, 
or boil, or bake, but Patty. Of course, all 
these things must be done by nobody eise. 
The ironing of Mrs. Crumpe's caps, which 
had exquisitely nice plaitcd borders, at last 
feil to Patty*s share j because once, when the 
laundry-maid was sick, she plaited one so 
charmingly, that her lady would never after» 
wards wear any but of her plaking. Now 
Mrs. Crumpe changed her cap, or rather 
had her cap changed, three tiraes a day ; 
and never wore the same cap twice. 

The labours of washing, ironing, plait- 
ing, roasting, boiling, baking, making jelly, 
brotb, and whey, were not sufficient : Mrs. 
Crumpe took it into her head that she could 
eat no butter bat of Patty's churning. But^ 

D 2 
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t^hat was worse than all, not a iiight passed 
without Patty's being called up to see 
* what could be the matter with the dog 
that was barking, or the cat that was mew- 
ing ?' And, when she was just sinking to 
sleep again, at day-break, her lady, in whose 
room she slept, would call out, * Patty ! 
Patty! There's a dreadful noise in the 
chicken-yard.* 

* Oh, Ma'ara, it is only the cocks* crow- 
ing/ 

* Well, do Step out, and hinder them from 
crowing at this terrible rate.' 

^ But, Ma'am, I cannot hinder them in- 
deed/ 

* Oh yes, you could, if you were up, 
Get up and whip *em, child. Whip *em all 
round, or I shall not sleep a wink more 
this night*.* 

How little poor Patty slept her lady never 
considered : not that she was in reality an 
ill-natured woman, but sickness inclined her 
to be peevish j and she had so long been 
used to be humoured and waited upon by 
relations and servants, who expected she 
would leave them rieh legacies,that she con- 

* Taken from life. 
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sidered herseif as a sort of golden idol, to 
>¥hoin all that approached should and would 
bow as low as she pleased. Perceiving that 
almost all around her were interested, she 
hecame completely selfish. She was from 
morning tili night, from night tili morning, 
nay from year's end to year's end, so much 
in the habit of seeing others employed for 
her, that she absolutely considered this to 
be the natural and necessary course of 
things; and she quite forgot to think of 
the comforts, or even of the well-being, of 
those creatures who were *' born for her 
use, and live but to oblige her." 

From time to time, she was so far waken- 
ed to feeling, by Patt/s exertions and 
good humour, that she would say, to quiet 
her own conscience, * Well ! well ! I'll 
make it all up to her in my will ! TU make 
it all up to her in my will !' 

She took it for granted that Patty, like 
the rest of her dependents, was governed 
entirely by raercenary considerations ; and 
she was persuaded that the hopes of this le- 
gacy would secure Patty her slave for life. 
In this she was mistaken. 

One morning Patty came into her room 
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mik a face füll of sorrow : a face so unlike 
her usual countenance, that even her mis- 
tress, unaccustomed as she was to attend 
to the feelings of others, could not help 
noticing the change. 

* Well ! What's the matter, child ?* said 
she. 

* Oh ! sad news, Madam !* said Patty, 
turning aside to hide her tears. 

* But, what's the matter, child, I say ? 
Can't you speak, whatever it is, hey ? Whati 
have you burnt my best cap in the ironing, 
hey? Isthatit?* 

* Oh ! worse, worse, Ma'am !* 

* Worse ! What can be worse ?' 

* My brother, Ma'am,ii[iybrotherGeorge,^ 
IS ilJ, very ill, of a fever ; and they don't 
think ^e'U live ! Here is my father's letter, 
Ma'am !' 

* Lord ! how can I read it without spec- 
tacles ? and why should I read it, when 
you've told me all that's in it ? How the 
child cries !* continued Mrs. Crumpe, rais- 
ing herseif a little on her pillow, and look- 
ing at Patty with a sort of astonished curi- 
osity. ' Heigho ! But I can*t stay in bed 
this way tili dinner-time. Get me my cap. 
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child, and dry your eyes ; for crying won't 
do your brother jany good/ 

Patty dried her eyes. ' No : crying will 
not do him any good/ said she, ' but — 

* But where is my cap ? I don'fr see it 
on the dressing-table/ 

' No, Ma'atn : Martha will bring it in a 
minute or two ; she is plaiting it.* 

* I will not have it plaited by Martha.«-** 
Go and do it yourself.' 

^ But, Ma'am/ said Patty, who, to h^r 
mistress's surprise, stood still, notwithstand« 
ing she heard this order, ' I hope you will 
be so good as to give me leave to go to my 
poor brother to-day. All the rest of my 
brothers and sisters are with bim, and he 
wants to see me ; and they have sent a 
horse for me.' 

* No matter what they have sent j you 
shan't go ; I can*t spare you. If you 
choose to serve me, serve me. If you 
choose to serve your brother, serve your 
brother, and leave me.' 

* Then, Madam,' said Patty, * I must 
leave you : for I cannot but chopse to serve 
my brother at such a time as this, if I can 
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serve him ; whicb, God grant, I mayn't bc 
too late to do !' 

* What ! You will leave me ! Leave me 
contrary to my Orders 1 Take notice then : 
these doors you shall never enter again, if 
you leave me now/ cried Mrs. Crumpe j 
who, by this unexpected Opposition to her 
Orders, was actually worked up to a State 
unlike her usual peeyishness. She started 
up in her bed, and growing quite red in 
the face, cried, * Leave me now, and you 
leave me for ever. Kemember tbät ! Ke- 
xnember that !' 

* Then, Madam, I must leave you for 
^ver,' Said Patty, moving towards the door. 
' I wish you your health and happiness ; 
and am sorry to break so short.' 

* The girl's an idiot !* cried Mrs. Crumpe. 
* After this you cannot expect that I should 
remember you in my will.' 

* No, indeed, Madam j I expect no such 
thing,' Said Patty. (Her band was on the 
lock of the door as she spoke.) 

* Then,' said Mrs. Crumpe, *perhapsyou 
will think it worth your while to stay with 
me, when I teil you I have not forgot you 
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in my will? Consider that, child, before 
you turn the handle of the door. Consider 
that ; and don't disoblige me for ever/ 

* Oh, Madam, consider my poor brother. 
I am sorry to disoblige you for ever ; but I 
can consider nothing but my poor brother/ 
Said Patty. The lock of the door turned 
quickly in her band. 

* Why ! Is your brother rieh ? What upon 
earth do you expect from this brother, that 
can make it worth your while to behave to 
me in this stränge way ?* said Mrs. Crumpe. 

Patty was silent with astonishment for a 
few moments, and then answered, * I ex- 
pect nothing from him, Madam ; he is as 
poor as my seif; but that does not make 
me love him the less.* 

Biefore Mrs. Crumpe could understand 
this last speech, Patty had left the room. 
Her mistress sat up in her bed, in the same 
attitude, for some minutes after she was 
gone, looking fixedly at the place where 
Patty had stood : she coüld scarcely recover* 
from her surprise ; and a multitude of pain- 
ful thoughts crowded upon her mind. 

* If I was dying and poor, who would 
come to me ? Not a relation I have in the 

D5 
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World would come near me 1 Not a creature 
on earth loves me as this poor girl loves her 
brother, who is as poor as herseif.' 

Here her reflections were interrupted by 
hearing the galloping of Patty's horse, as it 
passed by the Windows. Mrs. Crumpe tried 
to compose herseif again to sleep, bat she 
could not ; and in half an hour's time she 
rang her bell violently, took her purse out 
of her pocket, counted out twenty bright 
guineas, and desired that a horse should be 
saddled immediately, and that her Steward 
should gallop after Patty, and offer her that 
"whole sum in hand^ if she would return- 

* Begin with one guinea, and bid on tili you 
come up to her price/ said Mrs. Crumpe. 

* Have her back again I will ; if it was only 
to convince myself that she is to be had for 
Hioney as well as other people/ 

The Steward^ as he counted the gold in 
liis band, thought it was a great sum to 
throw away for such a whim : he had oever 
Seen bis lady take the whim of giving away 
veady money before, but it was in vain to 
remonstrate j she was peremptory, and he 
obeyed. 

In t wo hours^ time he retumed \ and Mrs. 
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Crumpe saw her gold again with extreme 
astonishthent. The Steward said he could 
not prevail upon Patty even to look at the 
guineas. Mrs. Crumpe now flew into a 
violeiit passioß, in which none of our 
readers will probably sympathize : we shall 
therefore forbear to describe it. 



CHAPTER III. 

When Patty came within half a mile of 
the cottage in which her father lived, she 
met Hannah, the faithful servant, who had 
never deserted the family in their misfoiv 
tunes : she had been watching all the morn« 
ing on the road, for the first sight of Patty ; 
but, when she saw her, and came quite close 
up to her, she had no power to speak ; and 
Patty was so mach terrified tiiat she could 
not a»k ba* a single question. She walked 
her borse a slow pace, and kept siknce. 

* Won't you go on, Ma'am ?* said Han- 
nah, at last, forcing berself to speak. 
• Won't yoa go on a bit faster ? He's al- 
most wild to see you.' 
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^ He is alive then !* cried Patty. The 
horse was in füll gallop directly, and she wa» 
soon at her father's door. James and Frank 
were there watching for her : they lifted her 
from the horse ; and, feeling that she trem- 
bled so much as to be scarcely able to stand, 
they would häve detained her a little while 
in the air ; but she passed, or rather rushed 
into the room where her brother lay. He 
took no notice of her, when she came in ; 
for he was insensible. Fanny was support- 
ing his head: she held out her band to 
Patty, who went on tiptoe to the side of 
the bed. ' Is he asleep ?' whispered she. 

• * Not asleep, l)ut He'll come to him- 

self presently,' continued Fanny, * and he 
will be very, very glad you are come j and 
so will my father.* 

* Where is my father ?* said Patty, * I 
don't see him*' 

Fanny pointed to the farthest end of the 
room, where he was kneeling at his devo- 
tion. The shutters being half closed, she 
could but just see the faint beam which 
flhone upon his gray hairs. He rose, came 
to his daughter Patty with an air of re- 
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signed grief, and taking her band between 
botb of bis, Said, * My love— we must lose 
bim — God's will be done !' 

^ Ob ! tbere is bope, tbere is bope still !' 
Said Patty. * See ! Tbe colour is coming 
back to bis lips again ; bis eyes open ! Ob ! 
George, dear George, dear brotber ! It is 
your own sister Patty: don't you know 
Patty r 

* Patty ! — ^Yes. Wby does not sbe come 
to me? I would go to ber if I could,* 
said tbe sufFerer, witbout knowing wbat be 
talked of. ^ Is not sbe come yet ? Send 
anotber borse, Frank. Wby, it is only six 
miles. Six miles in tbree boiirs, tbat is— 
bow many miles an bour ? ten miles is it ? 
— Don*t burry ber — ^Don't teil ber I*m so 
bad — nor my fktber — Don*t let bim see me, 
nor James, nor Frank, nor pretty Fanny, 
nor any body— Tbey are all too good to me 
-^I only wisbed to see poor Patty once 
before I die — But don't frigbten ber — I 
sball be very well, teil ber— -quite well by 
tbe time sbe comes/ 

After running on in tbis manner for some 
time, bis eyes closed again, and be lay ina 
State of Stupor. He continued in tbis con* 
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dition for some time : at last bis sisters, whcr 
were ^atching beside the bed, heard a 
knocking at the door. It was Frank and 
Jatnes: they had gone for a clergyman, 
whom George, before he became delirious, 
had desired to see. The clergyman was 
come, and with him a benevolent phy sician, 
who happened to be at bis house, and who 
insisted upon accompanying him. As soon 
as the physician saw the poor young man, 
and feit bis pulse, he perceived that the ig* 
norant apothecary, who had been fkst em^ 
ployed, had entirely mistaken George's dis- 
ease, and had treated him improperly« His 
disease was a putrid fever, and the apothe«^ 
cary had bled him repeatedly. The physi- 
cian thought he could certainly have saved 
bis life, if he had seen him two days sooner; 
but now it was a hopeless case. AU that 
could be done for bim he tried. 

Towards evening, tbe disease seemed to 
take a favourable turn. George came to his 
senses, knew his father, his brothers, and 
Fanny, and spoke to each with his customary 
kindness, as they stood round his bed : he 
then asked whether poor Patty was come ? 
When he saw her, he thanked her tenderly 
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for Coming to him ; but could not recoUect 
he had any thing particular to say to her« 

* I only wished to see you all together, to 
thank you for your good-nature to me ever 
since I was born, and to take leave of you 
before I die ; for I feel that I am dying* 
Nay, do not cry so ! My father ! Oh ! my 
fathär is most to be pitiedj but he will 
have James and Frank left/ 

Seeing his father's affliction, which the 
good old man struggled in vain to subdue^ 
George broke off here : he put his band ta 
bis head, as if fearing it was again growing 
eonfused. 

' Let me see our good clergyman, now 
that I am well enough to see him,' said he^ 
He then took a band of each of his brothers 
and sisters, joined tbem together, and press* 
ed them to his Ups, looking from them 
to his father, whose back was now turned.^ 

* You understand me,* whispered George ; 

* he can never come to want, whüe you are 
left to work and comfort him. If I should 
not see you again in this world, farewell t 
Ask my father to give me his blessing !* 

* God bless you, my son ! God bless you, 
Hiy dear good son ! God will surely bless sa 
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good a son !* said the agonized father, laying 
his band uponhis son's forehead, whicheveu 
now was cold with the damp of death. 

* What a comfort it is to have a father's 
blessing !' said George. * May you all 
have it, when you are as I am now/ 

* I shall be out of this world long, long 
before that time, I hope/ said the poor old 
man, as he left the room. * But God's will 
be done ! Send the clergyman to my boy!* 

The clergyman remained in the room but 
ashort time : whenhe returned to the family, 
they saw by his looks that all was over ! 

There was a solemn silence. 

* Be comforted/ said the good clergyman. 
' Never man left this world with a clearer 
conscience, or had happierhope of a lifeto 
come. Be comforted. Alas ! at such a time 
as this you cannot be comforted by any 
thing that the tongue of man can say/ 

All the family attended the funeral. It 
was on a Sunday, just before morning pray- 
ers ; and, as soon as George was interred, 
his father, brothers, and sisters, left the 
churcb-yard, to avoid being seen by the gay 
people who were Coming to their devotion. 
As they went home, they passed throügh the 
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field in A*hich George used to work ; there 
they saw his heap of docks, and bis spade 
upright in the ground beside it, just as 
he bad lefl it, tbe last time tbat be bad 
ever worked. 

Tbe wbole family stayed for a few days 
witb tbeir poor fatber. Late one evening, 
as tbey were all Walking out togetber in tbe 
fields, a beavy dew began to fall ; and 
James urged bis fatber to make baste bome, 
lest be sbould catcb cold, and sbould bave 
anotber fit of tbe rbeumatism. Tbey were 
tben at some distance from tbeir cottage ; 
and Frank, wbo tbougbt be knew a sbort 
way bome, took tbem by a new road, wbich 
unluckily led tbem far out of tbeir way ; it 
brougbt tbem unexpectedly witbin sigbt of 
tbeir old farm, and of tbe new bouse wbicb 
Mr. Bettesworth bad built upon it. 

* Ob ! my dear fatber, I am sorry I 
brougbt you tbis way,' cried Frank. ' Let 
US turn back.' 

* No, my son, wby sbould we turn back ?' 
Said bis fatber, mildly ; * we can pass by 
tbese fields, and tbis bouse, I bope, witbout 
coveting our neigbbour's goods.' 

As tbey came near tbe bouse, be stopped 
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at the gate to look at it. ' It is a good 
house,* Said he, * but I have no need to 
envy any man a good house : I, that have 
so much better things — good children !* 

Just as he uttered these words, Mr. 
Bettesworth*s house door opened, and three 
or four men appeared on the stone steps, 
quarrelling and fighting. The loud voicea 
of Fighting Bob and Wild Will were heard 
too plainly. 

* We have no business here,' said old 
Frankland, turning to his children j * let 
US go.' 

The combatants pursued each other with 
such furious rapidity, that they.were nestf 
to the gate in a few instants. 

* Lock the gate, you without there, who- 
ever you are ! Lock the gate ! or I'U knock 
you down when I come up, whoever you 
are ;' cried Fighting Bob, who was hind- 
most in the race. 

Wild Will was foremost ; he kicked open 
the gate, but his foot slipped as he was 
going through: his brother overtook him, 
and, seizing him by the coUar, cried, * Give 
me back the bank notes, you rascal ; they 
are mine, and TU have 'em in spite of you/ 
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* They are mine, and TU keep 'em in 
spite of you,' retorted Will, who was much 
intoxicated. 

* Oh ! what a sight ! brothers fighting ! 
Oh! part them, part them! Hold! Hold! 
for Heaven's sake!* cried old Frankland 
to them. 

Frank and James held them asunder, 
though they continued to abuse one another 
in the grossest terms. Theirfather, by this 
time, came up ; he wrung his hands, and 
wept bitierly. 

* Oh ! shame, shame to me in my old age !' 
cried he j * can't you two let me live the few 
years I have to live in peace ? Ah, neigh- 
bour Frankland, you are better off! My 
heärt will break soon ! These children of 
mine will be the ruin and the death of me!' 

At these words the sons interrupted their 
father, with loud complaints of the manner 
in which he had treated them. They had 
quarrelled with one another, and with their 
father, about money. The father charged 
them with profligate extravagance ;; and 
they accused him of sordid avarice. Mr. 
Frankland, much shocked at this scene, be- 
sought them at least to return to their house^ 
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and not to expose thetnselves in this man- 
ner : especially now that they were in the 
Station qf gentkmen. Their passions were 
too loud and brutal to listen to this appeal 
to their pride : their being raised to the 
rank of gentlemen, could not give them 
principles or manners ; that can only be 
done by education. Despairing to efiect 
any good, Mr. Frankland retired from this 
scene, and made the best of his way home 
to his peaceful cottage. 

* My children,' said he to his family, as 
they sat down to their frugal meal» * we 
are poor, but we are happy in one another. 
Was not I right to say I need not envy neigh« 
bour Bettesworth his fine house ? Whatever 
misfortunes befall me, I have the blessing 
of good children. It is a blessing I would 
not exchänge for any this world affords. 
God preserve them in health 1* 

He sighed, and soon added, ^ It is a bitter 
thing to think of a good son, who is dead ; 
but it is worse, perhaps, to think of a bad 
son, who is alive. That is a misfortune I 
can never know. But, my dear boys and 
girls/ continued he, changing his tone, Hhis 
idle way of life of ours must not last for 
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ever. You are too poor to be idie ; and so 
much tbe better for you. To-morrow you 
must all away, to your own business.' 

* But, fatber,' cried they all at once, 
* which of US may stay with you ?* 

* None of you, mygood children. You 
are all going on well in the world j and I 
will not take you from your good masters 
and mistresses.* 

Patty now urged that sbe had the strong- 
est rightto remain with her father; because 
Mfs. Crumpe would certainly refuse to re- 
ceive her into her service again, after what 
had passed at their parting : but nothing 
could prevail upon Frankland ; he posi- 
tively refused to let any of bis children stay 
with bim. At last Frank cried, * how can 
you possibly manage this farm without 
help ? Yoo must let either James or me stay 
with you, father. Suppose you should be 
seized Avith another fit of the rheumatism.' 

Frankland paused for a moment, and then 
answered, * Poor Hannah will nurse me, if 
I fall sick. I am able still to pay her just 
wages. I will not be a bürden to my child- 
ren. As to this farm, I am going to give it 
up ; for indeed,' said the old man, smiling, 
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* I should not be well able to manage it 
with the rheumatisra in my spade-arm. 
My landlord, farmer Hewit, is a good- 
natured friendly man ; and he will give 
me my own time for the rent: nay, he 
teils rate he would let rae live in this cot- 
tage for nothing ; bot I cannot do that/ 

* Then what will you do, dear father ?* 
Said his sons. 

^ The clergyman, who was here yester- 
day has made interest for a house for me 
which will cost me nothing, nor him neither ; 
and I shall be very near you both, boys/ 

* But, father,* interrupted Frank, ' I 
know, by your way of speaking, there is 
something about this house which you 
do not like.' 

' That is true,' said old Frankland : * but 
that is the fault of my pride, and of my old 
prejudices, which are hard to conquer, at 
my time of life. It is certain, I do not 
much like the thoughts of going into an 
almshouse.' 

* An almshouse !* cried all his children 
at once, in a tone of horror. ' Oh! father, 
you must not, indeed you must not go 
into an almshouse!' 
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The pride, which renders the English 
yeoman averse to live upoii public charity, 
is highly advantageous to the industry and 
virtue of the nation. Even where it is in- 
stilled early into families as a prejudice, it 
is usefui ; and ought to be respected. 

Frankland's children, shocked at the idea 
^( their father^s going into an almshouse, 
eagerly offered to join together the money 
they had earned, and to pay the rent of the 
cottage, in which he now lived; but Frank- 
land knew that, if he took this money, his 
children would themselves be in distress. 
He answered, with tears in his eyes, 

* My dear children, I thank you all for 
your goodness; but I cannot accept of your 
offen Since I am no longer able to support 
myself, I will not, from false pride, be 
the ruin of my children. I will not be 
a bürden to them j and I prefer living upon 
public chärity to accepting of the ostenta- 
tious liberality of any one rieh man. I am 
come to a resolution, which nothing shall 
induce me to break. I am deterrained to 
live in the Monmouth älmshouse — nay, 
hear me, my children, patiently, — to live 
in the Monmouth älmshouse for one year ; 
and during that time I will not see any of 
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)'0U5 unless I am sick. I lay my com- 
mands upon you not to attempt to see me, 
tili this day twelvemonth. If at that time 
you are all together able to maintain me, 
without hurting yourselves, I will most 
willingly accept of your bounty for the 
rest of my days.* 

His children assured hira they should be 
able to earn money sufficient to maintain 
him, without injury to tliemselves, long 
before the end of the year j and they 
besought him to permit them to do so as 
soon as it was in their power : but he con* 
tinued firm in his resolution^ and made 
them solemnly promise they would obey 
his commands, and not ever attempt to see 
him during the ensuing year. He then took 
leave of them in a most affectionate man- 
ner, saying, * I know, my dearest children, 
I have now given you the strongest possi» 
ble motive for industry and good conduct. 
This day twelvemonth we shall meet again; 
and I hope it will be as joyful a meeting as 
this is a sorrowful parting/ His children, 
with some difficulty, obtained permission 
tö accompany him to his new abode. 

The almshouses atMonmouth are far su- 
perior to common institutions of this kind j 
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they are remaxkably neat and comfortable 
Uttle dwellings. an/form a row of pretty 
cottages, behind each of which there is a 
^arden füll of gooseberries, currants^ and a 
variety of useful vegetables. These the old 
men cultivate themseFves. The houses are 
fitted up conveniently ; and each indivi- 
dual is provided with every thing that he 
'wants, in his own habitation : so that there 
is no opportnnity^ or temptation, for those 
petty disputes about property, which often 
occur in charitable institutions, that are 
not prudently condiicted. Poor people, 
who have their goods in common, must 
necessarily become quarrelsome. 

* You see/ said old Frankland, pointing 
to the shining row of pewter, on the clean 
shelf over the fire-place in his little kitchen: 
.' you see I want fbr nothing here. I am 
not much to be pitied.' 

His children stood silent, and dejected, 
whilst he dressed himself in the uniform 
belonging to the almshouse. Before they 
parted, they all agreed to meet, at this 
place, that day twelveraonth, and to bring 
with thera the earnings of the year; they 
had hopes, that thus, by their united efforts^ 

VOL. III. E 
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%^mn tnight be dbtained suffioiefit io ptax^ 
tbeir fathftr once «ore in a *state of inde^ 
f)end0iioe. Wi^htheselhopes they sep»a!fed, 
«bdretiifned to tbeir ffiastörs andmistresses. 
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ipAf TY went <to Mrs. Crnsipe'g to get her 
«clollhes which «he had left there, and to re» 
<ceive isome numths' wages, wbich were dtiil 
«due for her Services. After what^had passed 
shehad noidea that Mrs«Crunipe would wish 
Hhe BhouldBtay with her ; and she bad heard 
of another place, in Monmoath, which she 
believed would suit her in eveiy respect. 

The first person she saw, when she ar« 
rived at the house of her late mistress, was 
Martha; who, with a hypocritical length 
of face, Said to her, ^ Sad news! Sad news, 
Mrs. Patty! The passion my lady was 
thrown into, by your going away so 'sud- 
den, was of terrible detriment to her. That 
very night she had a stroke of the palsy, 
and has scarce spoke since/ 

* Don't take it to heart, it is none of your 
fault : don't take it to heart, dear Patty/ 



Said Betty ;the hMsetoaid, ^hoiMsasfimd of 
£3tby. ^ W;hat aottld you do hjatt jgoto your 
txrathei: ? Hece, .drifik iäm water, isad don^i 
idBmB yomseüf at all üJbout i^e fiiatter. 
JMistress Imd :a sftroke ^iicteesi months ago» 
^fore ey£9r ^QDU ;caf»e into.the house.; and 1 
tdaxe say ähe^d iisue had tbis last, ivfaetber 
you ;had stay ed jor gone.' 

Here'they weme interrupted :by tlie vio- 
lent xingii^ of Mrs. Criunpe's faelL They 
fwere in the room iiext to her ; and, as she 
heard voices louder :tban usual, she was im^ 
{>atient iOiknow what was going on. Fatty 
heard Mrs. Martha answer, as she opened 
heriady's door,* Tis only Patty Frankkiid^ 
Ma'am; who is come for her clothestand 
her wages/ 

* And she is very sorry to hear ypuhave 
been so ill ; veiy soriy/ said Betty, fol- 
Jowing to the doon 

' Bid her comein/ saidMrsXrumpe, in^a 
Yoice more distkict than she had ever been 
heard to speakin since the^ay of herillness. 

*What! are you sorry for me, child ?* said 
Mrs, Crumpe, fixing her eyes upon Patty's. 
Patty made no answer; bat it was piain 
how much she was sfaocked. 

E2 
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* Ay, I See you are sorry for me,' said 
her mistress. ^ And so am I for you/ added 
she, stretchin g out her hand and taking 
hold of Patty'sblackgown. * You shall have 
a finer stuff than this for mourning for me. 
But I know that is not what you are think- 
ing of : and that's the reason I have more 
value for you than for all the rest of them 
put togethler. Stay with me, stay with me, 
to nurse me ; you nurse me to my mind. 
You cannot leave me, in the way I am in 
ixow, when I ask you to say/ 

Patty could not without inhumanity re- 
fuse ; she stayed with Mrs. Crumpe, who 
grew so dötingly fond of her, thät she could 
scarcely bear tohave her a moment out of 
sight. She would take neither food nor me- 
dicines, but from Patty's hand ; and she 
would not speak,except in answer to Patty 's 
questions. The fatigue and confinement she 
now was förced to ündergo were enough to 
hurt the Constitution of any one, who had 
not veiy strong health. Patty bore them with 
the greatest patience and good-humour ; in- 
deed, the consciousness that she was doing 
xightsupported her in exertionswhich would 
otherwise haye been beyond her power. 
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She had still more difücult trials to go 
through : Mrs. Martha was jealous of her 
favour with her lady, and often threw out 
hints that some people had much more luck, 
and more cunning too, than other people ; 
but that some people might perhaps be 
disappointed at last in their ends. 

Patty went on her own straight way, 
vithout minding these insinuations at first ; 
but she was soon forced to attend to them, 
Mrs. Crumpe's relations received intelli- 
gence from Mrs. Martha, that her lady was 
growing worse and worse every hour j and 
that she was quite shut up under the do-*^ 
minion of an artful servant-girl j who had 
gained such power over her that there was 
no knöwingwhatthe consequence might be. 
Mrs.Crumpe's relations were much alarmed 
by this Story : they knew she had made a 
will, in their favour, some years before this 
time ; and they dreaded that Patty should 
prevail upon her to alter it, and should get 
possession herseif of the fortune. They. 
were particularly Struck with this idea, be- 
cause an instance of undue power, acquired 
by a favourite servant-maid over her doting 
mistress, happened about this period to be 
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mentioii6d^ in an aceount o£ a trial, » tbe 
n^eWs^pers of the day, Mrs* Crn4aipe'» 
near est felatiofts vrere two grafnd-nephewflb* 
Tbe eldest vifM Mr. Jesiah Crrnnpe» a sier-' 
cbatnt wbd wa» settled at lireepool :^ the 
youi^est was^ tiaat Ens^ BloomingtODy 
whom we formerljr mentioned. Hehadbeen: 
intended for a merefaant^ but he would 
never settk to bmine«» ;, and ät last rai» 
awajr froili the eoUmtingrbouse^ whece he 
had beeti placed, amd went intcr the amy» 
He wals an idle eistravagaoit jotmg mls t bis 

jfapply him urith money; at otiiersy idie 
would fbxi^td him berpreaence/anddedare 
he shouki never see aototber shäling of kefs.. 
This had been her }atest determination ;. but 
Eimgn Bicomingtoix thdiight he could 
easüy get into fsevoux agaiiav and he resolved 
to force himself into tbe bouse. Mrs. 
Crumpe positively refused to see him : tbe 
day after tbis refusal, he returned with a 
reinfbrcem^nt, for which Patty was not in 
the least prepared : he was accompanied by 
Miss Sally Bettesworth, in a regimental 
riding-babit« Jessy had been the onginal 



ol^ecl ol tbis geatlemiA'9 gs^lanj^j; ; ^^% 
s}^ i^et wi^h £| xkew, B$f^ riehen Ipver,. aiid oC 

Äfe Bneign i wi slite thqught sI^jb \v:as aw*o 
<^ him^— «^^It (a prQcee4 witib cur uimy. 

f ^tty w^s td4 tb^j^ a lady apd gei^Ü^mafk 
d<$ake4 to s^ tn^Fj^ i» tbe pa^douF : ßh^ wm 
«»ri:4y W tbe K<i^i^ wb^ S»% beg^,» 
a voejc: c^imUe ©f mtHBi4a*ing tJfß m^ 

dmg^ h«r^! Yqu, ^iflk yo« hftve ^ 
g4H^ ip yotfi: Qiwn hmA^ 1 Vittfan^^ ip]^ 
X44y Pa?49ioM*t i fe^t I'm nqt cm« t<)* ¥ft 
buUiedK^ y<m l^now of iDld/ 

< I^OT am I 9ne to }^ bulli^d) I hQpe/ 
repliidd f^ttyj^ ia a mocjest Vwt &rnj Y^ie^i 
* Will you \}9t pleafijßd to l?t W? kww, i« % 
qui?,t way, wh«t a^re yoi*r opmin^iiisds Wtti 
m6,or my lß.dy?' 

< T]2|is geAtleman her^ must ^e^ yoiiir lady» 
Bß yqui call her. To \^t ypu iPitP a bit of d 
secr§li tbis geBtlemau and I iß won ta be. 
OBQ ; Gfi UQ woqder I stir in tbis ^ir, and 
]( my^v sti? f!i>r npthißg ; sa it ia aji w^U for 
you tiQ do it with fiwr words as fouk With- 
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out more preambling, please to show this 
gentleman into his aunt's room^ which sure 
he has the best right to see of any oQe 
in this World ; and if you prevent it in any 
species, I'U have the law of you, and I take 
this respectable woman/ looking at Mrs. 
Martha, who came in with a salver of cakes 
and wine, * I take this here respectable gen- 
Üewoman to be my witness, if you choose 
to refuse my husband (that is to be) admit- 
tance to his true and lawful nearest relation 
lipon eartb. Only say the doors are lock- 
ed, and that you won't let him in ; that's 
all we ask of you, Mrs. Fatty Faramount. 
Only say that, afore this here witness/ 

* Indeed, I shall say no such thing, 
Ma'am,' replied Fatty ; * for it is not in the 
least my wish to prevent the gentleman from 
seeing my mistress. It was she herseif who 
refused to let him in ; and I think, if he 
forces himself into the room, she will he apt 
to be very much displeased : but I shall not 
hinder him, if he chooses to try. There are 
the stairs, and my lady's room is the first 
on the right band. Only, Sir, before you 
go up, let me caution you, lest yousbould 
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startle her so a» to be the . death of her. 
The least surprise or fright migbt bring on 
another stroke in an instant/ 

Ensign Bloomington and Saucy Sally 
now looked at one another, as if at a loss 
how to proceed : they retired to a window 
to consult ; and whilst they were whisper- 
ing, a coach drove up to the door. It wask 
füll of Mrs. Crumpe's relations, who came 
post-haste from Monmouth, in consequence 
öfthe alarm given by Mrs. Martha. Mr. 
Josiah Crumpe was not in the coach : he 
had been written for, but was not yet 
arrived from Liverpool. 

Now, it must be observed, this coachfutt 
of relations were all enemies to Ensign 
Ploomington ) and the moment they put 
their heads out of the carriage window, and 
saw him standing in the parlour, their sur- 
prise and indignation were too great for cOr 
herent utterance. With all the rashnesß of 
prejudice, they decided that he had bribed 
Patty to let him in and to exclude them« 
Possessed with this idea^ they hurried put 
of the coach, passed by poor Patty, who was 
Standing in the hall, arid beckoned to Mrs. 
Martha», who showed them into the drawing- 
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i^öom^and remained shut up with tfa^n there 
for some minutes. * She is playing us fabe/ 
cried Saucy Sally, rushing out of the par* 
lour. * I told you not to depend on that 
Martha ; nor on nobody biit me : I said I'd 
force a way for you up to the toom, and so 
I have ; and now you have not the spirit to 
take your advantage^ They'U get in all 
of them before you ; and then where will 
you be, and what-will you be ?*. 

Mrs. Crumpe*s bell rang riolently, and 
Patty ran up stairs to her room. 

* I have been ringing for you, Patty, this 
quarter of an hour ! What is all the dis- 
turbance I hear below ?* 

* Your relationsy Ma^am, who wish to see 
you. I hope you won't refuse to see them, 
for they are very anxious.* 

* Very anxious to have me dead and bu- 
ried. Not one of them cares a groat for 
me. I have made my will, teil them ; and 
they will see that in time. I will not see 
one of them.* 

By this time, they were all at the bed- 
thamber door, struggling which party 
should enter fii-st. Saucy Sally's loud voice 
was heard,maintaining her right to be there> 
as wife elect to Ensign Bloomington« 
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^ Teil them the first whö enters this room 
sl^aU iievar see a Shilling of my money^^ 
cne4 Mrs. Cr^^)pe• 

Patty opened the door ; the disputants 
were instantly silent. * Be pleased» before 
you come in, to heark^n to what my i^isf 
tress says. Ma'am, will you say wbatever 
you think proper yoyrself,* said Patty j ^ for 
it is too bard for me to be suspected of putr 
ting words into your mouth, s^nd keepiqg 
your. friends from the sight of you/ 

^ The first of them, who comes into this 
rooiDf ' cried Mrs. Crumpe, raisipg her ^er 
ble voice to the highest pitch she was able^ 
* the first who enters this room shall nevet 
see a Shilling of my money ; and 30 on to 
the next, and the next, and the next« Vll 
see none of you.* 

No one ventured to enter. Their infinite 
solicitude, to see how poor Mrs.Crumpe 
fpund herself to^day, suddenly vanished. 
Thetwo partiesadjournedto the parlour and 
the drawingrroom ; and tbere was potbing iu 
which they agreed, except in abusing Pat^ty« 
They caUed for p^q, ink» and p^per, ^nd 
e^qh wrote what they wi^hed to say. Their 
notes werp carried up by Patty heru^lf j fpr 
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Mrs. Martha would not run the risk of los- 
ing her own legacy to oblige any of them, 
though she had been bribed by all. With 
much difficulty, Mrs. Crumpe was prevailed 
upon to look at the notes ; at last, she ex- 
claimed, ' Let them all fcome up ! all ; this 
moment teil them, all !* 

They were in the room instantly ; all, ex- 
cept Saucy Sally : Ensign Bloomington per- 
suaded her it was for the best that she should 
not appear. Patty was retiring, as soon as 
she had shown them in ; but her mistress 
called to her, and bade her take a key, which 
she held in her band, and unlock an escri- 
toir that was in the room. She did so. 

* Give me that parcel, which is tied up 
with red tape, and sealed with three seals,* 
Said Mrs. Crumpe. 

All eyes were immediately fixed upon it, 
fbr it was her will. 

She broke the seals deliberately, untied the 
red string, opened the huge sheet of parch- 
ment, and without saying one syllable torq 
it down the middle ; then tore the pieces 
again, and again, tili they were so small that 
the writing could not be read. The specta- 
tors looked^upon one anotber in dismay. 
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* Ay ! you may all look as you please,' 
cried Mrs. Crunipe. * Pm alive, and in my 
sound senses still : my money's my own ; my 
property's my own ; IMl do what I please 
with it. You were all handsomely provided 
for in this will ; but you could not wait for 
your legacies tili I was under ground. No ! 
you müst come hovering over me, like so 
many ravens. It is not time yet ! It is not 
time yet ! The breath is not yet out of my 
body ; and when it is, you shall none of you 
be the better for it, I promise you. My 
money ■ s my own ; my property's my own ; 
m make a new will to-morrow. Good bye 
to you all. I've told you my mind.' 

Not the most abject humiliations, not the 
most artful caresses, not the most taunting 
reproaches, from any of the Company, could 
extort another word from Mrs. Grumpe. 
Her disappointed and incensed relations 
were at last obliged to leave the house ; 
though not witHout venting their rage upori 
Patty, whom they believed to be the secret 
cause of all tbat had happened. After they 
had left the house, she went up to a garret, 
where she thought no one would see her or 
hear her, sat down on an dd bedstead, and 
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burst into tears, She bad been much sfaock- 
ed by the scenes that had ju&t pused, and 
her heart wanted this relief. 

OH ! thought she, it is piain eqough that it 
is not riches which can make peaple happy. 
Here is thig poor lady, with heaps of money 
and fine clothesi without any oue in this 
whole World to love or care for her ; bnt all 
wishing her dead ; worried by her own rela« 
tion$, and abused by tham, almost in her 
bearing, upon her death-bed ! Oh l my poor 
brother ! How different it was with you 1 

Patty's reflections were here interruptisd 
by the entrance of Martha ; who came ^nd 
sat down on the bedstead beside her» and 
with agreat deal of hypocritical kindness in 
her manner, began to talk of what had pass^ 
ed ; blaming Mrs. Crumpe's relations for 
being so hai'd-hearted and inconsiderate as 
to force business upon her when she was in 
such a State« ^ Indeed, they haye no one 
to thank, but thetnselves, for the new turn 
things have taken. I hear my mistress hap 
torn her will to atoms, and is going to make 
a new one ! To be sure, you, Mrs, Patty« 
will be handsomely provided for in this, as 
is» I am sure» becoming ; and I bope, if you 

j 
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have an opportuoity, as for certain you will, 
you won't forget to speak a good word for 
mel' ~ 

Patty^ who was disgusted by this interest- 
ed and deceitful address, answered, she had 
Bothing to do with h^r aaistress's will ; and 
that her mistress was thebestjudge of what 
should be doae with her own money, which 
she did not covet 

Mrs. Martha was not mistaken in her 
opinion that Patty would be handsomely re« 
membered in thi^ new will. Mrs. Crumpe, 
the next morning, said to Patty, as she was 
giving her some medicine, ^ It is for your 
interest, child, that I should get through this 
day, at least ; for if I live a few hours 
longer, you will be the riebest Single woman 
in Monmouthshire» TU show them all that 
my money's my own ; and that I can do 
what I please with my own. Go y ourself to 
Monmouth, child (as soon as you have plait* 
ed my cap), and bring me the attorney your 
brother lives with, to draw my new wilL 
Don't say one word of your errand to any 
of my relations, I charge you, for your own 
sake as well as mine. The harpies would 
tear you to pieoes ; bot 1^11 show them I can 
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do what I please with my own. That*s the 
least satisfaction I can have for my money 
before I die. God knows, it has been plague 
enough to me all my life long ! But now, 
before I die * 

* Oh \ Ma'am,* interrupted Patty, * there 
is no need to talk of your dying now ; for 
I have not heard you speak so strong, or so 
clear, nor seem so much yourself this long 
time. You may live yet,' and I hope you 
will, to See many a goöd day ; and to make 
it up, if I may be so bold to say it, with all 
your relations : which, I am sure, wöüld be 
a great ease to your heart ; and I am sure« 
they are very sorry to have offended you.' 

* The girl*s a fool !' cried Mrs* Crumpe. 
* Why, child, don*tyou understand me yet? 
I teil you, as piain as I can speak, I raean 
to leave the whole fortune to you. Well ! 
what makes you look so blank ?' 

' Because, Ma'am, indeed I have no wish 
to stand in any body's way ; and wouldnot 
for all the world do such an unjust thing as 
to take advantage of your being a little an- 
gry or so with your relations, to get the for- 
tune foMny seif : for I can do, having done all 
my life, without fortune well enough ; but l 
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could not do without my own good opinion, 
and that of my father, and brothers, and 
sister ; all which I sl}ould lose, if I was to 
be guilty of a mean thing. So, Ma'am,' said 
Fatty, ' I have made bold to speak the 
whole truth of my mind to you ; and I hope 
you will not do me an injury, by way öf do- 
ing me a favour. I am isure I thank you with 
all my heart for your goodness to me/ 
. Fatty turned away, as sbe finished speak- 
ing ; for she was greatly moved. 

^ You are a stränge girl !' said Mrs. 
Crumpe. * I would not have believed this, 
if any one had sworn it to me. Go for the 
attomey, as I bid you, this minute. I will 
have my own way.' 

When Fatty arrived at Mr. Barlow's, she 
asked iromediately for her brother Frank, 
whom she wished to consult; but he was 
out, and she then desired to speak to Mr. 
Barlow himself. She was shown into his 
office, and she toid him her business, with- 
out any circumlocution, with the plaiu ian- 
guage and ingenuous countenance of truth. 

' Indeed, Sir,' said she, * I should be glad 
you would come directly to my mistress and 
speak to her yourself j for she will mind what 
you say, and I only hope she may do the just 
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thiii^ by her relations« I dtmH want her 
fortun^e nor any pari of it, but a ju3t re- 
compense for my servieei. Kuowing tfais». 
in my owu heart, I forgive them for aU tbe 
iU-wi]l they bear nie : it being all foimded 
ia a mistekea notion/ 

There was a gentlejuaia in Mr» Barlcw'sr 
Office» who was skting at a desk writiisg alet«« 
ter, when Fatty came ia : she todi him for 
one q€ the clerks. Whilst sbe was speaJkiüg, 
he tumed sbout severattiines» a&dlookod at 
bex vexy earnestly. At last», he went. te a^ 
detk^who \iras foküng up some parcbmentSt 
aead asked who she was ? He theti aafc down*^ 
agaia to bis writing, without sayiog a sing}« 
Word. This gentlemaa waa Mr. Josiali 
Crampe,. the Ziv^pool mercbant» Mrs. 
Crmnpe's eldest nephew ; who had coixie to 
Mon03outh, in consequence of the account 
be bad heard of bis aunt's Situation. Mr« 
Barlow had lately amicably settled a snit be- 
tween bim and one of bis relations at Moa* 
mouth \ and Mr. Crumpe had just been sigD^» 
ing the deed relative to this affair. He was 
Struck with the disinterestedness of Patty's 
conduct ; but he kept silence that she might 
not find out who he was, and that he might 
have füll opportunity of doing her justice 
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hereafter. He was not one of the raveoi^ 
as Mrs. Crumpe emphadcally caUed those 
who were hovering over her, impatient for 
her deatb : be had^ by his own skill and in* 
dnstry^ made himself not only independent 
btit rieb« A&er Patty was gone^ he^ with 
the tnie spurit of a Bntisäb merchanlv de« 
dared that be was as independent in his 
sentimentd as in his fbitune ; tbatbewoukl 
not cf ouch or fawn to> man ov woman, peer 
or prince, in hk. majest/s doimnions ; no^ 
not even to bis own. aunt* He wished his 
old aont Crmnpe^ he said» ta Hve and enjoy 
all she badaslongas sbe could ; and, if she 
dbose to leave it to bim a£ber her deatb, weU 
and good : be sboixld be mucfa obliged to her ; 
]f sbe did not, why weit and good : he should 
not be &büged to be obliged to her; and that^ 
to his humour, would perhaps be better stilL 
. With tibesesentiments Mr. Josiah Crumpe 
found no difficulty in refraining fropi going 
to see, or, as he called it» from paying bis 
court, to bis aunt ^ I have some choice 
West India sweetmeats here for the poor 
soul,' Said he to Mn Barlow : * she gave me 
sweetmeats when I was a schoolboy ; which 
I don't forget. I know she bas a sweet 
tootb still in her head ; for sbe wrote to me 
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last year, to desire I would get her some ; 
but I did not relish the style of her letter, 
and I never coniplied -with the order ; how- 
ever, I was to blame : she is an infirm poor 
creature, and should be humoured now, 
let her be ever so cross. Take her the 
sweetmeats; but, mind, do not let her 
have a taste or a sight of them tili she has 
made her will. I do not want to bribe her 
to leave me her money-bags ; I thank my 
God and myself, I want them not.' 
, Mr, Barlow immediately went to Mrs. 
Crumpe's. As she had land to dispose off 
three witnesses were necessary to the will. 
Patty^ Said she had two men-servants who 
could write ; but to make sure of a third, 
Mr. Barlow desired that one of his clerka 
should accompany him. Frank was out ; 
so the eldest clerk went in his stead. 

This clerk's name was Mason : he was 
Franks chief friend, and a young man of 
excellent charactei*. He had never seen 
Patty tili this day ; but he had often heard 
her brother speak öf her with so much affec- 
tion, that he was prepossessed in her favour, 
even before he saw her. The manner in 
which she spoke on the subject of Mrs« 
Crumpe's fortune quite charmed him j for 
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he was of an open and generous temper, and 
Said to himself, * I would rather have this 
girl for my wife, without sixpence in the 
World, than any woman I ever saw in my 
liFe — ^if I could but afford it — and if she was 
but a little prettier, As it is, howeyer, there 
is no danger of my falling in love with her ; 
so I may just indulge myself in the pleasure 
of talking to her : beside, it is but civil to 
lead my horse and walk a part of the way 
with Frank's sister/ . 

Accordingly, Mason set off to walk a part 
of the way to Mrs. Crumpe's with Patty j 
and they feil into conversation, in which 
they were both so earnestly engaged that 
they dict not perceive how time passed. In- 
stead, however, of part of the way, Mason 
walked the whole way : and he and Patty 
were both rather surprised, when they found 
themselves within sight of Mrs. Crumpe's 
house. 

What a fine healthy coloür this Walking 
has brought into her face ! thought Mason, 
as he stood looking at her, whilst they were 
waiting for some one to open Mrs. Crumpe's 
door, Though she has not ä single beau- 
tiful feature, and though nobody could call 
her handsome, yet, there is so much good- 
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Hftture in her coi^Dtexraiice, tbat, plaiaas 
she certainly is, her looksare moreipleafiing 
to my fancy than those of maiiy a beauby I 
have heard admired. 

The door was now opened^ atid Mt. 
Badow, who had arrived some time, sum- 
fflbned Mason to business. Theyiireiit up to 
Mrs. Crumpe's roomlotake her instructiQiis 
for her new will. Fatty d^owBd them iiu 

^ Don^t go, chihl. I will Bot have you 
Btir/ Said Mrs. Crumpe. ' Now stand tfa^r« 
at the foot of my^bed, and» without hypo- 
crisy» tellmetruly, child» yonrmind. Thui 
gentleman, who understands the ^hiw, icaai 
assure you that, in apite of all the:relations 
upon earth, I can leave my forttme to whom 
I please : so do not let fear of my relations 
|>revent you from being happy.* 

* No, Madam/ interruptedPatty, ^üt was 
not fear that made me say what I did to you 
this moming ; and it is not fear thatkeeps 
me in the same mind stilL I would not do 
what I thought wrong myself tf nobody eise 
in the whole world was to know it. Sut, 
since you desire me to say what I really 
wish, I have a father, who is in great dis- 
tressy and I should wish you would leave 
fifty pounds to him/ 
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* With sucbprincipleaand feelings,* cried 
Mr. Barlow» ' you are kappier than ten 
thöusand a-year could make you !' 

Mason saidnotbmg^ btithislooks^ida 
-great deal : and bis master fergavehiriathe 
innumerable blund^rs he made» m^föwing 
Mrs. Crumpe^s wilL ^'Come^ Mason, give 
me np the pen/ whisper^d be, at hsL: '* j^ü, 
are not your own man I see ; and I like yoa 
tbe better for being toucbed with good and 
generous Gondact# But a truoe with aenti« 
ment» now ; I must ^be a meite man of law* 
Go you and take a waljk, to recover your 
ifgYi/ senses/ 

The Contents öfMrs» Cruinpe^s newwill 
were kept secret : Patty did not in the least 
know howi^he haddisposed öf her foirtuae^ 
nor did Masdn, for he had ^written orily tfee 
preamble, wben bis master compaseäoimtely 
took the pen from his band* Contraiy :to 
^spectation, Mrs. Crampe continiföd :to 
linger on for some months ; and, during^tbis 
time, Patty attended her v^ith the most 
patient care and humanity. Thougfa hing 
habits of selfisbness had rendered th^ilady 
in general indifferent to the feeliogs of ^bet 
^ervants and dependentß, yet Patty was an 
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exception : she often said to her, ^ Child, 
it goes against my conscience to keep you 
prisoner here the best days of your life, in 
a sick room : go out and take a walk wlth 
your brothers and sister, I desire, when* 
ever they call for you.* 

These walks with her brothers and sister 
were very refreshing to Patty ; especially 
when Mason was of the party, as he almost 
always contrived to be. Every day he grew 
more and more attached to Patty; for every 
.day he became more and more convinced of 
the goodness of her disposition, and the 
sweetness of her temper. The affection, 
which he'saw her brothers and sister bore 
her, spoke to his mind most strongly in her 
favour. They have known her from her 
childhood, thought he, and cannot be de- 
ceived in her character. 'Tis a göod sign 
that those who know her best love her 
most; and her loving her pretty sister, 
Fanny, as she does, is a proof that she is 
incapable of envy and jealousy. 

In consequence of these reflections, Mäson 
determined he would apply diligently tö his 
business ; thät he might in due time be able 
to marry and support Patty. She ingenu- 



oady told him she faad nevet seen 4^€ inftft 
the could love sö weU ais himself ; tot that 
her first oligect was to earn soiii« money, 
to f'elease h^r fsther from tbe almsbouse» 
where she could not bear to see him living 
upon charity. * When, amongst us alJ, we 
have acoompiiBhed this/ said she, ^ it wiA 
be time enough fi>r me to think of luarry- 
ing. Diity first, and love afterwards/ 

Mason loved her the better, when he 
found her so steady in her gratitude to her 
father; (or he was a man of sense, and 
knew that eo good a daughter and sister 
would, in all probability, make a good wife. 

We must now give some account of what 
Fanny has been doing all tbis time. Upon 
her return to Mrs. Hungerford's after the 
death of her brother, she was reoeived with 
the greatest kindness by feer mistress, and 
by all tbe ehildren, who were really fond of 
her } though she had nevcr indulged them 
in any thiog that was oontrary to their 
mother's wishes. 

Mi^. Hungerford had not foi^otten the 
al£ur of the kettk^drum. One morning she 
«aid to her little son, * Gastavus, your cu- 
ri^ty about the kettle-drum and the cla« 
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rionet shall be satisfied : your cousin Philip 
will come herein a few days; and he 
is well acquainted with the colonel of the 
regiment, which is quartered in Monmouth : 
he shall ask the colonel to let us have the 
band here some day. We may have them 
at the farthest end of the garden ; and you 
and your brothers and sisters shall dine in 
the arbour, with Fanny, who upon this oc- 
casion particularly deserves to have a share 
in your amusement/ 

The cousin, Philip, of whom Mrs. Hun- 
gerford spoke, was no other than Frank- 
land's landlord, young Mr. Folingsby. 
Beside liking fine horses and fine curricles, 
this gentleman was a great admirer of fine 
women. 

He was Struck with Fatiny's beauty, the 
first day he came to Mrs. Hungerford's : 
every succeeding day he thought her band- 
somer and handsomer; and every day grew 
fonder and fonder of playing with bis little 
Cousins. Upon some pretence or other, he 
contrived to be constantly in the room with 
them, when Fanny was there : the modest 
propriety of her manners, however, kept 
him at that distance at which it was no easy 
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matter for a pretty girl, in her Situation, to 
keep such a gallant gentleman. His inten* 
tion, wheii he came to Mrs. Hungerford's, 
was to stay but a week ; but, when that 
week was at an end, he determlned to stay 
another : he found his aunt Hungerford's 
house uncommonly agreeable. The mo- 
ment she mentioned to>him her wish of 
having the band of music in, the garden, he 
was charmed with the scheme, and longed 
to dine out in the arbour with the child- 
ren ; but he dared not press this point, 
lest he should excite suspicion. 

Amongst other Company who dined this 
day with Mrs. Hungerford was a Mrs. Che- 
viott, a blind lady, who took the liberty, 
as she said, to bring with her a young per- 
son, who was just come to live with her as a 
companion. This young person was Jessy 
Bettesworth; or,.as she ia henceforward to 
be called, Miss Jessy Bettesworth. Since 
her father had " come in for Captain Bet- 
tesworth*s fortin," her mother had spared 
no pains to push Jessy forward in the world; 
having no doubt that " her beauty, when 
well dressed, would charm some great gen- 
tleman j or, may be, some great lordl** 

F 2 
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Accordingly, Jessy was dizened out in all 
sorts of finery : her dioughts were whdly 
bent on fashioos afid flirting: and her 
mother'g vanity, joined to her own, nearly 
tumed her braiü. 

Just as this fersientation of folly was 
gaining force, she happened to meet with 
Ensign Blooixiiiigton at a ball in Monmouth : 
he feil, or she thought he feil, desperately 
in love with her j slie, of course, coquetted 
with him : indeed, she gave him so tnuch 
encouragement that every body concluded 
they were to be married. She and her sister 
Sally were continually seen Walking arm in 
arm with him in the sti'eetsof Monmouth j 
and morning, noon, aiid night she wore the 
drop-earings, of which he. had made her a 
present. It chanced, however, that Jilting 
Jessy heard an officer, in her ensign's regi- 
ment, swear she was pretty enough to be 
the captaio*s lady instead öf the ensign's ; 
and, from that moment, she thought no 
inore of the ensign. 

He was enraged to find himself jilted thus 
by a country girl, and determined to have 
bis revenge : consequently he immediately 
transferred all bis attentions to her sister 
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Sally ; judiciously calculating that, from the 
envy and jealousy he had seen between the 
sisters, this would be the most effectual 
mode of mortifying his perfidious fair. JiH« 
ing Jessy said her sister was welcome to her 
cast-off sweethearts : and Saucy Sally replied, 
her sister was welcome to be her bride- 
maid; since, with all her beauty and all 
her airs^ she was not likely to be a bride, 

Mrs. Bettesworth had always coofessed 
that Jessy was her favourite: like a wlse atui 
kind mother, she took pu^t in all thestf 
disputes ; and set these amiable sisPters yei 
more at variance» by prc^hesying that ^* her 
Jessy would ms^e the grandest matcb/^ 

To put her into fortune's way^ Mrs, Bet-^ 
tesworth determined to get her into som0 
genteel family, as companion to a lady. Mrs# 
Cheviott*s housekeeper was nearly related 
to the Bettesworths, and to her Mrs. BeU 
tesworth applied« * Bot I*m afraid Jessy is 
something too much of a flirt/ said the 
housekeeper, * for my mistress j who is a 
very strict staid lady. You know, or at 
least we in Monmouth know, that Jessy was 
greatly talked of, about a young officer here 
in town. I used myself to see her go trail- 
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ing about, \vith her muslin and pink, and 
fine coloured shoes, in the dirt/ 

* Oh! that's all over now/ said Mrs. Bet- 
tesworth : * the man was quite beneath her 
notice. That's all over now: he will do well 
enough for Sally ; but, Ma'am, my daughter 
Jessy has quite laid herseif out for goodness 
now, and only wants to get into some house 
where she may learn to be a little genteel/ 

The housekeeper, though she had not the 
highest possible opinion of the young lady, 
was in hopes that, since Jessy had now laid 
berself out for goodness, she might yet turn 
out well ; and, considering that she was her 
relation, she thought it her duty to speak in 
favour of Miss Bettesworth. In conse- 
quence of her recommendation, Mrs. Che- 
viott took Jessy into her family ; and Jessy 
was particularly gl ad to be the companion 
of a blind lady. 

She discovered, the first day she spent 
with Mrs. Cheviott, that, beside the misfor- 
tune of being blind, she had the still greater 
misfortune of being inordinately fond of 
flattery. Jessy took advantage of this foible, 
and imposed so far on the understanding of 
her patroness, that she persuaded Mrs. Che- 
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vlott into a high opinion of her judg- 
metit and prudence. 

Things were in this Situation» when Jessy, 
for the first time, accompanied the blind 
lady to Mrs. Hungerford's. Without having 
the appearance or manners of a gentle- 
woman, Miss Jessy Bettesworth was, not- 
withstanding, such a pretty showy girl that 
she generally contrived to attract notice. 
She caught Mr. Folingsby's eye at dinner, 
as she was playing off her best airs at the 
side-table ; and it was with infinite satis« 
faction that she heard him ask one of the 
officers, as they were going out to walk in 
the garden, * Who is that girl ? She has fine 
eyes, and a most beautiful long neck!* 
Upon the strength of this whisper, Jessy 
flattered herseif she had made a conquest 
of Mr. Folingsby ; by which idea she was 
so tnuch intoxicated that she could scarcely 
restrain her vanity within decent bounds. 

*Lord! Fanny Frankland, isityou? Who 
expected to meet you sitting here,* said 
she ; when, to her great surprise, she saw 
Fanny in the arbour with the children. To; 
her yet greater surprise, she soon perceived 
that Mr. Folingsby's attention was eiitirely 
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üueä upon Fanny ; and that he became sa 
absent he did not know he ^as Walking 
lipon the flower«borders. 

Jessy could scatcely believe her senses, 
when she saw that her rival, fof as such 
she now considered her, gave her lover na 
encouragement. ^ Is it possible that th« 
girl is such a fool as not to s^e that this 
here gentleman is in love with her ? No ; 
that is out of th^ nature of things. Oh ! 
it's all artifice ; and I will find out her 
drift, I Warrant, hefore long!' 

Haying formed this laudable resoluti'on^ 
she took her measures well for carrying it 
into e£fect. Mrs. Cheviott, being blind» had 
fibw amusements : she was extremely fond 
of music, and one of Mrs. Hungerford's 
daughters played remarkably well on the 
piano-forte. This evening, as Mrs. Che- 
viott was listening to the young lady's 
singing, Jessy exclaimed, * Oh ! Ma'am, 
liow happy it would make you, to hear 
such singing and music every day.' 

* If she Would come every day, when my 
sister is practising with the music-master, 
she might hear enough of it/ said little Gus« 
tavus. ^ I'B run and desire mamma to ask 
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her ; becausc/ added he, in a low voice, * if 
I was blind, may be I should like it myself/ 

Mrs. Hungerford, who was good-natured 
as well as polite, pressed Mrs. Cheviott to 
come, whenever it should be agreeable to 
her. The poor blind lady was delighted with 
the invitation ; and went regularly every 
morning to Mrs* Hungerford*s at the time 
the music-master attended. Jessy Bettes* 
worth always accompanied her, forsheconld 
not go any where without a guide. 

Jessy had dow ansple opportunities of 
gratifying her malicious curiosity ; she saw, 
or thought she saw, that Mr. Folingsby 
was displeased by the reserve of Fanny'ö 
manners j and she renewed all her owii 
coquettish efforts to engage his attention« 
He amused himself sometimes with her, in 
hopes of rousing Fanny*s jealousy ; but he 
found that this expedient, thöugh an infaU 
üble one in ordinary cases, was here totally 
ünavailing« His passion for Fanny was in-» 
creased somuch, by her unaffected modesty, 
and by the daily proofs he saw of the sweet* 
ness of her disposition, that he was no 
länger master of himself: he plainly told 
her that he could not live without hcn 
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* That's a pity, Sir/ said Fanny, laughing, 
and trying to turn off what he said, as if it 
were only a jest. * It is a great pity, Sir, 
that you cannot live without me ; for, you 
know, I cannot serve my mistress, do my 
duty, and live with you/ 

Mr. Folingsby öndeavoured to convince, 
or rather to persuade, her that she was mis- 
taken ; and swore that nothing within the 
power of his fortune should be wanting to 
make her happy. 

* Ah ! Sir,* said she, * your fortune could 
not make rae happy, if I were to do what 
I know is wrong, what would disgrace me 
for ever, and what would break my poor 
father's heart !' 

* But your father shall never know any 
thing of the matter. I will keep your secret 
from the whole world : trust to my honour.' 

* Honour ! Oh ! Sir, how can you talk to 
me of honour ! Do you think I donot know 
what honour is, because I am poor ? Or do 
you think I do not set any value on mine, 
though you do on yours ? Would not you 
kill any man, if you could, in a duel, for 
doubting of y our honour? And yet you 
ejcpect me to love you, at the very moment 
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you show me, most plainly, how desirous 
you are to rob me of raine !* 

Mr. Folingsby was silent for some mo- 
ments ; but, when he saw that Fanny was. 
leaving him, he hastily stopped her, and 
Said, laughing, • You have made me a most 
charming speech about honour ; and, what 
is better still, you looked most charmingly 
when you spoke it ; but now take time to 
consider what I have said to you. Let me 
have your answer to-raorrow ; and consult 
this book before you answer me, I conjure 
you.* 

Fanny took up the book as soon as Mr. 
Folingsby had left the roora ; and, with- 
out opening it, deterrained to return it im- 
mediately. She instantly wrote a letter to 
Mr. Folingsby, which she wasjust wrapping. 
up with the book in a sheet of paper, when 
Miss Jessy Bettesworth, the blind lady, and 
the music-master, came into the room., 
Fanny went to set a chair for the blind lady ; 
and, whilst she \vas doing so, Miss Jessy 
Bettesworth, who had observed that Fanny 
blushed when they. came in, slily peeped into 
the book, which lay on the table. Between 
the first pages she opened there was a five 
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pound bank-note ; she turned the leaf, and 
found anotber^ md anotber, and another at 
every leaf ! Of these notes sbe counted one 
and twenty } wbilst Fanny, unsuspicious of 
wbat was doing bebind ber back, was look- 
ing for tbe cbildren's music-books* 

* Philip Folingsby ! So, so ! Did be give 
you tbisbook, Fanny Frankland?' said Jessy, 
in a scomful tone ; ^ it seems truly to be 
a very valuable Performance ; and,nodoubt, 
be bad good reasons for giving it to you/ 

Fanny coloured deeply,at tbisunexpected 
speecb ; and besitated, from tbe fear of be- 
tray ing Mr. Folingsby. * He did notgive me 
the book ; he only lent it to me,* said sbe, 
* and I am going to retum it to bim directly.' 

* Ob ! no } pray lend it to me firat/ replied 
Jessy, in an ironical tone ; ' Mr. Folingsby, 
to be sure, would lend it to me as soon as to 
you. I'm grown as fond of reading as 
otber folks, lately,' continued sbe, bolding 
the book fast. 

* I dare say, Mr. Folingsby would-pi^Mr* 
Folingsby would lend it to you, I suppose,' 
said Fanny, colouring more and more deep- 
ly ; ^ but, as it is trusted to me now, I must 
return it safe. Fray let me have it, Jessy«' 
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^ Oh ! yes ; return it» Madam, safe ! I 
make no manner of doubt you will ! I make 
HO manner of doubt you will !' replied Jessy, 
several tiiües, as she shook the book ; whilst 
the bank-notes feil from between the leaves» 
and were scattered upon the floor. ^ It is a 
thousandpities, Hrs^Cheviott, you can't see 
what a fine book we have got» füll of bank- 
notes ! But Mrs. Hungerford is not blind 
at any rate, it is to be hoped/ continued she,^ 
turning to Mrs. Hungerford» who at this in- 
stant opened the door. 

She stood in dignified amazement* Jessy 
had an air of malignant triumph. Fanny 
was covered with blushes ; but she looked 
with all the tranquillity of innocence. The 
children gathered round her; and blind Mrs. 
Cheviott cried, * What is going on ? What 
is going on ? Will nobody teil me what is 
going on ? Jessy ! What is it you are talk- 
ing abouty Jessy ?* 

* About a very valuable book, ma'am ; 
containing more than I can easily count, in 
bank-notes, ma'am, that Mr. Folingsby has 
lent, only lent, ma^am, she says, to Miss 
Fanny Frankland, ma'am, who was jüst 
going to retura them to him, ma'am, when 
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I unluckily took up the book, and shook 
them all out upon the floor^ ma'am.' 

* Pick them up, Gustavus, my dear/ said 
Mrs. Hungerford, cooUy. ' Froto what I 
know of Fanny Frankland, I am inclined 
to believe that whatever she says is truth, 
Since she has lived with me, I have never, 
in the slightest instance, found her deviate 
from truth ; therefore I must entirely de- 
pend upon what she says.' 

* Oh ! yes, mamma,' cried the children, 
all together, * that I am sure you may.* 

* Corae with me, Fanny,* resumed Mrs. 
Hungerford ; * it is not necessary thatyour 
explanation should be public, though I am 
persuaded it will be satisfactory.* 

Fanny was glad to escape from the en» 
vious eye of Miss Jessy Bettesworth,an*d feit 
much gratitude to Mrs. Hungerford, for.this 
kindness and confidence ; but, when she 
was to make her explanation, Fanny was in. 
great confusion. She dreaded to occasion 
a quarrel between Mr. Folingsby and his 
aunt ; yct she knew not how to exculpate 
herseif, without accusing him. 

* Why these blushes and tears, and why 
this silence, Fanny ?' said Mrs. Hungerford, 
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after she had waited some minutes^ in ex« 
pectation she would begin to speak. ' Are 
not you sure of justice from me ; and of 
protection, both from slander and insult ? I 
am fond of my nephew, it is true ; but I 
think my seif obliged to you, for the manner 
in which you have conducted yourself to- 
wards my children, since you have had them 
imder your care. Teil me then, freely, if 
you have any reason to complain of young 
Mr. Folingsby.' 

* Oh ! Madam/ said Fanny, * thank you 
a thousand times for your goodness to me. 
I do not, indeed I do not wish to complain 
of any body ; and I would not for the world 
make mischief between you and your ne- 
phew. I would rather leave your family at 
once ; and that,* continued the poor girl, 
sobbing, ' that is what I believe I had best j 
nay, is what I must and will do/ 

* No, Fanny: do not leave my house, 
without giving me an explanation of wha-t 
has passed this morning ; for, if you do, 
your reputation is at the mercy of Miss 
Jessy Bettesworth*s malice.* 

* Heaven forbid!' said Fanny, with alook 
of real terron * I must beg, Madam, that 
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you will have the kindness ta r.eturn tliis 
book, andthesebank-notes, to Mr. Folings- 
hy ; and that you will give him this letter, 
which I was just going to wrap up in the 
paper, with the book, when Jessy Bettes« 
worth came in and found the bank-notes, 
which I had never seen. These can make 
no diflference in my answer to Mr. Folings- 
by : therefore I shall leave my letter just as 
it was first written, if you please, Madam.' 
Fanny's letter was as foUows : 

" SIR, 

*' I retum the book, which you left with me, as no« 
thitig it Gontains can ever alter myopinion on thesubjecl 
of which you spoke to me this morning. I hope you will 
never speak to me again, Sir, in the same manner. Con- 
sider, Sir, that I am a poor unprotected girl. If you go 
on as you have done lately, I shall be obliged to leave 
good Mrs. Hungerford, who is my only friend. Oh ! 
where shall 1 find so good a friend ? My poer old father 
is in the almshouse l and there he must remain tili his 
children can earn money 8u£5cient to suppprt him. Do 
not fancy, Sir, that I say this by way of begging from 
you ; I would not, nor would he, aceept of any thing 
that you could ofFer him, whilst in yonr present way of 
thinking, Pray, Sir, have some compassien^ and da 
not injure those whom you cannot serve. 

" I am, Sir, 

** Your humble servant, 

*• TANMT FRANKLAN©.** 
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Mr. Folingsby was surprised and con- 
founded, when tbis letter and the book, 
containing bis bank^notes» were put into bis 
band bj bis aunt. Mrs* Hungerford told 
bim by what means tbe book had been seen 
by Miss Jessy Bettesworth ; and to what 
ixnputations k must have exposed Fanny. 
* Fanny is afraid of making miscbief be* 
tween you and me/ continued Mrs. Hun-* 
gerford ; *and I cannot prevail upon ber to 
give me an explanation, which I am per- 
suaded would be much to her honour/ 

* Then you have not seen this letter! 
Then she haa decided without Consulting 
you ! She is a charming girl !* cried Mr. 
Folingsby j * and wbatevei* you may think 
of me, I am bound, in justice to ber, to 
sbow you what she bas written : that will 
sufficiently explain how much I have been 
to blame, and how well she deserves the 
confidence you place in her.' 

As he spoke, Mr. Folingsby rang the bell, 
to Order his horses. ' I will retum to town 
immediately,' continued he ; 'so Fanny 
need not leave the house of her only friend 
to avoid me. As to these bank-notes, keep 
them, dear aunt. She says her father is in 
great distress. Perhaps, now that I am 
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come " to a right way of thinking/' she 
will not disdain my assistance. Give her 
the money when and how you think proper. 
I am sure I cannot tnake a better use of a 
hundred guineas ; and wish I had never 
thought of making a worse.' 

Mr. Folingsby returned directly to town j 
and his aunt thought he had in some mea- 
sure atoned for his fault by his candour 
and generosity. 

Miss Jessy Bettesworth wa.ited all this 
time, with malicious impatience, to hear 
the result of Fanny 's explanation with Mrs. 
Hungerford. How painfully was she sur- 
prised and disappointed, when Mrs. Hun- 
gerford returned to the Company, to hear 
her speak in the highest terms of Fanny ! 
• Oh, mamma/ cried little Gustavus, clap-» 
ping his hands, ^ I am glad you think her 
good, because we all think so ; and I should 
be very sorry indeed if she was to go away, 
especially in disgrace.* 

* There is no danger of that, my dear,' 
Said Mrs. Hungerford. * She shall never 
leave my house, as long as she desires to 
ßtay in it. I do not give, or withdraw, my 
protection, without good reasons.* 

Miss Jessy Bettesworth bit her ups. Her 
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face, which nature intended beautiful, be- 
came almost ugly; envy and malice dis- 
torted her features; and, when shedeparted 
with Mrs. Cheviott, her humiliated appear- 
ance was a strong contrast to the air of tri- 
utnph with which she had entered. 




CHAPTER V. 

Aftee Jessy and Mrs. Cheviott had left 
the room, one of the little girls exclaiined, 
* I don't like that Miss Bettesworth ; for she 
asked me whether I did not wish that Fanny 
was gone^because she refused to let me have 
a peach that was not ripe. I am sure I wish 
Fanny may always stay here.* 

There was a person in the room who 
seemed to join most fervently in this wish : 
this was Mr. Reynolds, the drawing-master. 
For some time,histhoiightshad beengreatly 
occupied by Fanny. At first, he was Struck 
with her beauty ; bat he had discover^d 
that Mr.Folingsby was in love with her, and 
had carefuUy attended to her conduct ; re- 
solving not to offer himself tili he ,was sure 
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on a point so serious* Her modesty and 
prudence fixed his aifections ; and he now 
became impattent to declare his passion« 
He was a man of excellent temper and cha» 
racter; and his activity and talents were 
such as to ensure independence to a wife 
and faraily. 

Mrs. Hungerfoid, though a proud, was 
not a selfish woman : she was glad that Mr. 
Reynolds was desirous to obtain Fanny; 
though she was sorry to part with one who 
wa$ 30 useful in her family. Fasmy had now 
lived with her nearly two years ; and she 
was mueh attached to her. A distant rela- 
tioQ, about this time, left her five children a 
small legacy of ten guineas each« Gustavus» 
though he had some ambition to be master 
of a watch, was the first to propose that this 
legacy should be given to Fanny. His bro- 
thers and sisters applauded the idea ; and 
Mrs. Hungerford added fiity guineas to 
their fifty. * I had put by this money/ 
Said she, ' to purchase a looking-glass for 
my drawing-room ; but it will be much 
better applied in rewarding one who has 
been of real service to my children.' 

Fanny was now mistress of two hundred 
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guineas ; ä hundred given to her by Mn 
Folingsby, fifty by Mi^s« Hungerford, and 
fifty by the children. Her joy and gratitude 
were extreme; for with this money she 
knew sbe could relieve her father : this was 
the first wish of her beert j and it was a 
wish in which her lover so eagerly joined, 
that she smiled on him, and said, * Now, I 
am siire, yoü really love me/ 

* Let US gö to your father directly/ said 
Mr. Reynolds. * Let me be present when 
you give him this money.' 

* You shall/ Said Fanny : * but first I must 
consult my sister Patty and my brothers ; 
for we must all go together; that is our 
Agreement. The first day of next month is 
my father's birth-day j and, on that day, we 
are all to meet at the almshouse. What a 
happy day it will be !' 

But what has James been about all this 
time ? How has he gone on with bis master, 
Mr. Cleghorn, the haberdasher ? 

Duriflg the eighteen months that James 
had spent in Mr, Cleghorn^s shop, he never 
gave his master the slightest reason to com* 
piain of him ; on the contrary, this young 
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man tnade his cmployer's interests his own ; 
and, consequently, completely deserved his 
confidence. It was not, however, always 
easy to deal with Mr. Cleghornj for he 
dreaded to be flattered, yet could not bear 
to be contradicted. James was very near 
losing his favour for ever, upon the foUow- 
ing occasion. 

One evening, when it was nearly dusk, 
and James was just shutting up shop, a 
Strange looking man, prodigiously corpu- 
lent,and with huge pockets to his coat, came 
in. He leaned his elbows on the counter, 
oppositeto James, and stared him füll in the 
face without speaking. James swept some 
loose money off the counter into the tili. The 
stranger smiied, as if purposely to show him 
this did not escape his quick eye. There 
was in his countenance an expression of 
roguery and humour : the humour seemed 
to be affected, the roguery natural. * What 
are you pleasedto want, Sir ?' said James. 

* A glass of brandy, and your master.' 

* My master is not at home, Sir ; and we 
have no brandy. You will find brandy, I 
believe, at the house over the way.' 
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* I believe I know where to find brandy 
a little better than you do; and better 
brandy than you ever tasted, or the devil's 
in it,' replied the stranger, * I want none 
of your brandy. I only asked for it to try 
what sort of a chap you were. So you 
don't know who I am ?' 

* No, Sir ; not in the least.' 

* No! Never heard of Admiral Tipsey! 
Where do you come from ? Never heard of 
Admiral Tipsey ! whose noble paunch is 
worth more than a Laplander could reckon/ 
cried he, striking the huge rotundity he 
praised. * Let me into tbis back parlour; 
rU wait there tili your master comes home/ 

* Sir, you cannot possibly go into that 
parlour ; there is a young lady, Mr. Cleg- 
horn's daughter, Sii, at tea in that room j 
she must not be disturbed,' said James, 
holding the lock of the parlour door. He 
thought the stranger was either drunk or 
pretending to be drunk; and contended, 
with all his force, to prevent him from 
getting into the parlour, 

Whilst they were struggling, Mr, Cleg- 
horn came home. * Hey day ! what's the 
matter ? Oh* ! admiral, is it you ?' said M& 
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Oeghorn» in a voice of familiarity that 
astonished James. ^ Let us by, James ; 
you don't know the admiral.' 

Admiral Tipsey was a smuggler : h^ had 
the command of two or threesmoggUng ves- 
sels^ and thereupon created himself an ad- 
miral ; a dignity which few dared to dispute 
with him, whilst he held his oak stick iniiis 
hand. As to the name of Tipsey, no dne 
could be so unjust as to question his claim 
to it ; for he was never known to be per- 
fectly sober, during a whole däy, from one 
year's end to another. To James's great 
sarprise, the admiral, after he had drunk 
one dish of tea, unbuttoned his waistcoat, 
from top to bottom, and deliberately began 
to unpack his huge false coipulence! Round 
him were wound innumerabie pieces of lace, 
and fold after fold of fine cambric. Wben 
he was completely unpacked, it was dif&cult 
to believe that he was the same person, fae 
looked so thin and shrunk. 

He then called for some clean straw, and 
began to stufF himself out again to what he 
eailed a passable ske. * Did not I teil 
you, young man, I carried that «mder my 
Miaistcoat which would make a fooi stafie ! 
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The laue that^s on tlie floor, to say nothing 
of the cambric, is worth füll twice the sum 
fpr which you shall have it, Cleghorn« 
Good night. I'U call again to-morrow, to 
settle cur afiairs ; but don't let your yöung 
man here shut the door, as he did to-day, 
in the adtnirars face. Here is a cravat for 
you, notwithstanding,' continued he, turn- 
iög to James, and throwing hima piece of 
very fine cambric. * I must list you in 
Admiral Tipsey's service.* 

James foUowed him to the door, and 
returned the cambric in despite of all his 
entreaties that he would *' wear it, or seil 
it, for the admirars sake.'* 

• So, James,* sald Mr. Cleghom, when 
the smuggler was gone, * you do not seem 
to like our admiral/ 

' I know notfaing of him, Sir, except that 
he is a smuggler ; and for that reason I do 
not wish to have any thing to do with him.* 

* I am sorry for that,' said Mr. Cleghorn, 
with a mixture of shame and anger in his 
countenance : * my conscience is as nice as 
other people's ; and yet I have a notion I 
shallhave something to do with him, though 
he is a smuggler j and, if I am not mis- 
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taken, shall tnake a deal of money by bim. 
I have not had any thing to do with sitiug« 
glers yet ; but I see many, in Monmoiith, 
who are making large fortunes by their 
assistance. There is our neighbour, Mr. 
Raikes; wbat a rieh man he is become! 
And why should I, or why should you, be 
more scrupolous than others ? Many gen-* 
tlemen, ay gentlemen, in the country are 
connected with them ; and why should a 
shopkeeper be more conscientious than 
they ? Speak ; I must have your opinion/ 

With all the respect due to his master^ 
James gave it as his opinion that it would 
be best to have nothing to do with Admiral 
Tipsey, or with any of .the smugglers. He 
observed that men, who canied on an illicit 
trade, and who were in the daily habits of 
cheating, or of taking false oaths, could not 
be safe partners. Even putting morality 
out of the question, he remarked that the 
smuggling trade was a sort of gaming, by 
which one year a man might make a deal 
of money, and another might be ruined. 

* lipon my word !' said Mr. Cleghorn, in 
an ironical tone ; * you talk very wisely, 
for so youDg a man ! Pray, where did you 
learn all this wisdom ?' 
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^ From my fadiery Sir; from whom I 
ieamed every thing tiiat I know; every 
thmg that is good, I mean. I had an uncle 
onoe, wbo was ruined by his dealings with 
smugglers ; and who would have died in 
gao], if it bad not been for my father. I was 
but a young lad at the time tbis happenedf 
but I retnember my fatber saying to me, 
the day my uncle was arrested, when my 
aunt and all the children were crying, 
« Take waming b^ this, my dear James: 
you are to be in trade, some day'or other, 
yourself : never forget that honesty is the 
best policy. The fair trader will always 
have the advantage, at the long run." 

* Well, well ; no more of this,' interrupted 
Mr. Cleghorn. * Good night to you. You 
may finish the rest of your sermon against 
smugglers to my daughter there, whom it 
seems to suit better than it pleases me.' 

The next day, when Mr. Cleghorn went 
into the shop, he scarcely spoke to James, 
except to find fault with him. This he 
bore with patience ; knowing that he meant 
well, and that his master would recover his 
temper in time. 

* So the parcels were all sent, and the bills 
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made out, as I desired/ said Mn Cleghofiii 
* You are not in the wrong there. You 
know what you are about, James, very well ; 
but why should not you deal openJy by me, 
acGording to your father's maxini, that 
** Honesty is the best policy ?" Why should 
not you fairly teil me what were your secret 
views, in the advice you gave me about 
Admiral Tipsey and the smugglers ?' 

* I have no secret views, Sir/ said James ; 
with a look of such sincierity that his master 
could not help believing him : * nor can I 
guess what you mean by secret tiews. If I 
consulted my own advantage instead of 
yours, I should certainly use all my influ-^ 
ence with you in favour of this smuggler : 
for here is a letter, which I received from 
him this morning, ** hoping for my friend- 
ship/' and enclosing a ten pound note, 
which I returned to him/ 

Mr. Cleghorn was pleased by the open- 
ness and simplicity with which James told 
him all this ; and ammediately throwing 
aside the reserve of his manner, said, 
^ James, I beg your pardon ; I see I have 
misunderstood you. I am convinced you 
were not acting like a dpuble-dealer, in the 
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advice you gave me last night. It was my 
daughter's colouring so much that led me 
astray. I did to be siire think you had an 
eye to her, more than to me, in what you 
Said ; but, if you had, I am sure you would 
teil me so fairly.' 

James was at a loss to comprehend how 
^he advice that he gave, concerning Ad- 
miral Tipsey and the smugglers, could re- 
late to Miss Cleghorn, except so far as it 
related to her father. He waited in silence 
for a farther explanation. 

^ You don't know then,' continued Mr. 
Cleghorn, ' that Admiral Tipsey, as he calls 
himself, is able to leave his nephew, young 
Kaikes, more than I can leave my daughter 2 
It is his whim to go about dressed in that 
Strange way in which you saw him yester- 
day ; and it is his diversion to carry on the 
smuggUng trade, by which he has made so 
much i but he is in reality a rieh old fellow, 
and has proposed that I should marry my 
daughter to his nephew. Now you begin 
to understand me, I see. The . lad is a 
smart lad : he is to come here this evening. 
Don't prejudice my girl against him. Not a 
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Word more against smugglers^ hefore her, I 
heg.' 

' You shall be obeyed, Sir/ said James« 
His Yoice altered, and be turned pale, as 
he spoke; circumstances which did not 
escape Mr. Cleghorn's Observation. 

Young Raikes and his uncle, tbe rieh 
smuggler, paid their visit. Miss Cleghor« 
expressed a decided di$like to both uncle 
and nephew. Her father was extremely pro- 
voked ; and, in the height o£ his anger, de- 
clared he believedshe was in lovewith Jam^ 
Frankland j that he was a treacberous ras* 
cal ; and that he should leave the house with« 
in three days, if bis daughter did not, before 
that time, consent to marry the man he had 
chosen for her husband. It was in vain that 
his daughter endeavoured to soft^i her fa- 
ther's rage, and to exculpate poor James, 
by protestipg he had never, directly or in- 
directly, attempted to engage her affection»; 
neither had he ever said one syllable that 
could prejudice her against the man wIumbi 
her father recommended. Mr. Cleghorn's 
high notions of Subordination applied, on 
this occasion, equally to bis daughter and to 
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bis foreman : he considered tbem both as 
presumptuous and ungrateful ; and said to 
himself, as he waUced up and down the room 
in a ragef ^ My Jforeman to preach to me 
indeed ! I thought what he was about all 
the tiove ! But it shan't do ! It shan't do ! 
My daughter shall do as I bid her, or I'U 
know why ! Have not I been all my life 
making a fortune for her? and now she 
won't do as I bid her ! Ske would» if this 
fellow was out o£the house; and out 
he shall go^ in tluree days, if she does not 
come to her senses« I was cheated by ny 
last shopman out of sny money } I won't be 
duped, by this fellow^ out of my daughter. 
No! No! 0£r he shall trudge! Ashopmaut 
indeed, to think oi bis master's daughter 
without his consent! What insolence! 
What the titnes are comci to ! Such a thing 
could not have been done in my day s ! I 
never thoüght of my master's daughter, 1*11 
take my oath 1 And tl>en the treach^ry of 
the rascall'To carry it all on. so slily ! I 
could forgive him any thing but tbat ; for 
that he shall go out of this bouse in three 
days, a$ suxe as he aud I are ali^^e,. if his 
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young lady does not give him up before 
that time/ 

Fassion so completely deafened Mr. 
Cleghom that he would not listen to James ; 
Yfhp assured him he had never, for one mo- 
inent, aspired to the honour of marrying 
his daughter. * Can you deny that you love 
her ? Can you deny/ cried Mr. Cleghorn, 
^ that you turned pale yesterday, when you 
Said I should be obeyed V 

James could not deny either of these 
charges ; but he firmly persisted in assert- 
ing that he had been guilty of no treachery ; 
that he had never attempted secretly to en- 
gage the young lady's aifections ; and that, 
on the contrary, he was sure she had no 
suspicion of his attachment. ^ It is easy to 
prove all this to me, by persuading my girl 
to do as I bid her. Prevail on her to marry 
Mr. Raikes, and all is well.' 

* That is out of my power, Sir,* replied 
James. ^ I have no right to interfere, and 
will not. Indeed, I am sure I should be- 
tray myself, if I were to attempt to say a 
word to Miss Cleghorn in favour of another 
man } that is a task I could not undertake, 
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even if I had the highest opinion of this Mr. 
Raikes ; but I know nothing conceming 
him ; and therefore should do wiong to speak 
in bis favour, merely to please you. I am 
sorry, very sorry, Sir, that you bave notthe 
confidence in me which I hoped I bad de- 
served ; but the time will come wben you 
will do me justice. The sooner I leave you 
now, I believe, the better you will be satis- 
fied ; and, far from wishing to stay three 
days, I do not desire to stay three minutes 
in your house, Sir, against your will.* 

Mr. Cleghom was touched by the feel- 
ing and honest pride with which James 
spoke. 

* Do as I bid you, Sir,' said he ; * and 
neither more nor less. Stay out your three 
days ; and may be, in that time, this saucy 
girl may come to reason. If she does not 
know you love her, you are not so rrmch to 
blame.' 

The three days passed away,and themorn- 
ing came on which James was to leave bis 
master. The young lady persisted in her re- 
solution not to marry Mr, Raikes ; and ex- 
pressed much concem at the injustice with 
which James was treated, on her accountr 

g5 
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She offered to leave home» and spend so»e 
time with an aunt» who lived in tbe iKnrth 
o£ England. She did not deny that James 
appeared to her the most agreeable young 
man she had seen ; bat added, she could 
not possibly bave any thoughts of marrymg 
him, becausis he hsMl never given her tbe 
least reason to believe thathe was attached 
to her. 

Mr. Clegborn was agitated ; yet positive 
in his determination that James sliould qutt 
the house. James went into bis master's 
room. to take leave of htm. ' So tlien you 
are really going V said Mr. Cleghora. * Yoü 
have buckled that portmanteau of yours like 
a blockhead ; FU do it better ; stand aside. 
So you are positively going ? Why , this is a 
sad thing l But then it is a thing^ as your 
own sense and honour teil you~it is a 

thing * ( Mr. Cleghom took snuffat e very 

pause of his speech ; but even this coald not 
carry him through it j when he pronounced 
the wprds) — ^ It is a thing that miist be 
done' — the tears fairly started from his 
eyes. • Now this is ridiculous/ resumed he. 
* In my days, in my younger days I mean, a 
man could part with his foreman as easily 
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as he could ifike off bis glove. I am sure 
my master would as sooxi have thought of 
turning bankrupt as of shedding a tear at 
parting with me ; and yet I was as good a 
foreman, in my day, as another. Not so 
good a one as you are, to be sure. But it 
is no time now to think of your goodness.. 
Well ! wbat do we stand here for ? Wbea 
a tbing is to be done, tbe sooner it is done 
the better. Shake hands, before you go.' 

Mr. Clegborn put into James's band a 
fifly pound Bote, and a letter of recommen-^ 
dation to a Liverpool merchant» James^ 
left the house witbout taking leave of Miss 
Clegborn, wbo did not tbink the worse of 
bim for bis want of gallantry. His master 
bad taken care to recommend bim to an ex^ 
cellent bouse in Liverpool, wbere bis salary 
would be nearly double tbat which he bad 
hitherto received j but James was notwitb- 
standing very sorry to Icave Monmoutb,. 
wbere bis dear brotber, sister, and fatber 
lived, — to say nothing of Miss Clegborn. 

Late at night, James was going to the inn 
at which the Liverpool stage sets up, wbere 
he was to sleep : as he passed through a 
Street tbat leads down to the riyer Wye, he 
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heard a great noise of men qiiarrelling vio- 
lently. The moon shone bright, and he saw 
a party of men who appeared to be fighting 
in a boat that was just come to shore. He 
asked a person who came out of the public 
house, and who seemed to have nothing to 
do with the fray, what was the matter? 
* Only some smugglers who are quarrelling 
with one another about the division of their 
booty,' Said the passenger, who walked on, 
eager to get out x>f their way. James also 
quickened his pace, but presently heard the 
cry of * Murder ! murder ! Help ! help 1' 
and then all was silence. 

A few seconds afterwards he thought that 
he heard groans. He could not forbear go- 
ing to the spot whence the groans pro- 
ceeded, in hopes of being of some service 
to a fellow-creature. By the time he got 
thither, the groans had ceased: he looked 
about, but could only see the men in the 
boat, who were rowing fast down the river. 
As he stood on the shore listening, he for 
some minutes heard no sound but that of 
their oars ; but afterward a man in the boat 
exclaimed, with a terrible oath, ' There he 
is ! There he is ! All alive again ! We have 
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not done hisbusiness! D — n it, he'U do 
ours !' The boatmen rowed faster away, and 
James again heard the groans, though they 
were now much feebler than before. He 
searched, andfoundthewoundedman; \^ho, 
having been thrown overboard, had with 
great difficulty swam to shore, and fainted 
with the exertion as soon as he reached the 
land. When he came to his senses, he 
b^gged James, for mercy's sake, to carry 
him into the next public- house, and to send 
for a surgeon to dress his wounds. The 
surgeon came,examined them,and declared 
his fears that the poor man could not live 
four and twenty hours. As soon as he was 
able to speak intelligibly, he said he had 
been drinking with a party of smugglers, 
who had just brought in some fresh brandy, 
and that they had quarrelied violently about 
a keg of contraband liquor : he said that he 
could swear to the man who gave him the 
mortal wound. 

The smugglers were pursued immediate- 
ly, and taken. When they were brought 
into the sick man*s room, James beheld 
amongst them three persons whom he little 
expected to meet in such a Situation : Idle 
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Isaac, Wild WiH, and BoUyißg Bob. The 
wounded man swore positively to their per- 
sons. Bully ing Bob was the person who gave 
him the fatal blow ; but Wild Will b^an the 
assault, and Idle Isaac shoved him over- 
board ^ they were all implicated in the guilt ^ 
and, instead of expressing any contrition for 
their crime, began to dispute about which 
was moet to blame : they appealed to James ; 
and, as he would be subpoenaed on their 
trial, each endeavoured to engage him in 
their favour. Idle Isaac took him aside, 
and said to him, * You have no reason to 
befriend my brotbers. I can teil you a se- 
cret : they are the greatest enemies your 
family ever had. It was they who set fire 
to your father*s hay-rick. Will was provok^ 
ed by your sister Fann/s refusing him ; so 
he determined, as he told me, to carry her 
off; and he meant to have done so in the 
confusion that was eaused by the fire ; but 
Bob and be quarrelled the very hour that 
she was to have been carried off; so that 
part of the scheme failed. Now I had no 
band in all this, being fast asleep in my bed ; 
so I have more claim to your good word, at 
any rate, than my brothers can have j and 
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(SO, wbeu we come to trial, I hape yoa'll 
speak to my character. 

Wild Will next tried bis eloquence. As 
isooQ as he foand that bis brotber Isaac bad 
betrayed tbe secret, be went to James, and 
assured bim tbe miscbief that bad been done 
was a mere accident ; that it was true he bad 
intended, for tbe frolic's sake, to ralse a cry 
of fire, in order to draw Fanny out of tbe 
house ; bnt that he was shocked wben be 
found how tbe jest ended. 

As to BuUying Bob, he brazened tbe mat- 
ter out i declaring he had been affironted by 
tbe Franklands, and that he was^ glad be 
had taken bis revenge of them ; that, if the 
thing was to be done over again, he would 
do it> that James might give bim wbat 
character he pleased upon trial, for that a 
man could be hanged but once. 

Such were the absurd bravadoingspeechea^ 
he made, wbilst he had an alehouse audi- 
ence round bim, to adraire bis spirit ; but a 
few hours changed bis tone* He and bis 
brothers were taken before a magistratc 
Till the comraittal was actually made out„ 
they had hopes of being bailed : they had 
despatched a messenger to Admiral Tipsey,, 
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whose men they called themselves, and ex* 
pected he would offer bail for them to any 
amount ; but the bail of their friend Ad- 
miral Tipsey was not deemed sufficient by 
the magistrate. 

' In the first place, I could not bail these 
men ; and if I could, do you think it possi- 
ble,' Said the magistrate, ^ I could take the 
bail of such a man as that ?' 

^ I understood that he was worth a deal 
of money,' whispered James. 

* You are mistaken, Sir/ said the magi- 
strate ; * he is, what he deserves to be, a 
ruined man. I have good reasons for know- 
ing this. He has a nephew, a Mr. Raikes, 
who is a gamester : whilst the uncle has been 
carrying on the smuggling trade here, at the 
hazard of his life, the nephew, who wasbred 
up at Oxford to be a fine gentleman, has 
'gamed away all the mdney his uncle has 
made, during twenty years, by his contra- 
band traffic. At the long run, these fellows 
never thrive. Tipsey is not worth a groat.* 

James was much surprised by this In- 
formation ; and Tesolved to return immedi- 
ately to Mr. Cleghorn, to teil him what he 
had heard, and put him on his guard. 
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Earlyin the morninghe went to his house 
— * You look as if you were not pleased to 
See me again/ said he to Mr. Cleghorn ; 
* and perhaps you will impute what I am 
going to say to bad motives ; but my regard 
to you, Sir, determines me to acquaint you 
with what I have heard : you will make what 
use of the Information you please/ 

James then related what had passed at 
the magistrate's ; and, when Mr. Cleghorn 
had heard all that James had to say, he 
thanked him in the strongest manner for this 
instance of his regard; and begged hewould 
remain in Monmouth a few days longer. 

Alarmed by the Information he received 
from James, Mr. Cleghorn privately made 
inquiries concerning young Raikes and his 
uncle. The distress into which the young 
man had plunged himself, by gambling, had 
been kept a profound secret from his rela«, 
tions. It was easy to deceive them, as to 
his conduct, because his time had been 
spent at a distance from them : he was but 
just returned home, after compkting his 
education. 

The magistrate, from whom James first 
heard of his extravagance,happened to have 
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a son at Oxford^ wbo gave him this intelli- 
gence : he confirmed all he had said to Mr. 
Cleghorn, who trembled at the daoger to 
\irhich he had exposed his daughter. The 
match with young Raikes was iimnediately 
broken off; aad all connection with Adr 
miral Tipsey and the smugglers was for 
ever dissolved by Mr. Cleghorn. 

His gratitude to Janaes was expressed with 
all the natural warmth of his character. 
^ Comeback and live with me/ said he; 'you 
have saved me and my daughter from ruin» 
You shall not be my shopman any Iwger, 
you shall be my partner : and, you know» 
when you are my partner, there can be no- 
thing said against ypur thinking of mj 
daughter. But all in good time. I would 
not have seen the girl again if she had mar* 
ried my shopman ; but my partner will be 
quite another thing. You have worked 
your way up in the world by your own de- 
serts j and I give you joy. I believe, now 
it's over, it would have gone nigh to break 
my heart to part with you ; but you must be 
sensible I was right to keep up my autbority 
in my own family. Now things are changed : 
l give my consent ; nobody has a right ta 
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say a word. When I am pleaaed with my 
daughter's dioice, tbat is enough. There's 
only one thing that goes against my pride. ^' 
— Your father — * 

* Oh ! Sir/ mterri:q>ted James, * if you 
are going to say any thing disrespectful of 
my father, do not say it to me ; 1 beseech 
yoQ« do not ; for I cannot bear it. Indeed 
I cannot, and will not. He is the best of 
fathers 1* 

^ I am sure he has the be«t of children ; 
and a greater blessing there cannot be in 
this World. I was not going to say any 
thing disrespectful of him: I was cmly 
going to lament that be shonld be in an 
ahnshouae,' said Mr. Clegbofn. 

^ He has determined to remain there,' said 
James, ^ tili bis children have eamed money 
enougfa to Support bim, withottt hurting 
themselves. I, my brotber, and both my 
sisters, are to meet at the almshouse on the 
first day of next month, which is my father's 
birtb-day ; then we shall join all our eam* 
ings together, and see what can be done«' 

* Remember, you are my partner,' said 
Mr. Clegh^n. ^ On that day you must take 
me along with you» My good«will is part 
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of your earnings, and my good-will shäll 
never be shown merely in words/ 



ff 



CHAPTER VI. 

It is now time to give some account of 
the Bettesworth family. The history of their 
indolence, extravagance, quarreis, and ruin, 
shall be given as shortly as possible. 

The fortune left to them by Captain 
Bettesworth was nearly twenty thousand 
pounds. When they got possession of this 
sum, they thought it could never be spent ; 
and eaeh individual of the family had sepa- 
rate plans of extravagance, for which they 
required separate supplies. Old Bettesworth, 
in his youth, had seen a house of Squire 
Somebody's, which had Struck his imagina- 
tion ; and he resolved he would build just 
such another. This was his favourite scheme, 
and he was delighted with the thoughts that 
it would be realized. His wife and his sons 
opposed the plan, merely because it was his; 
and consequently hebecame more obstinate- 
ly bent upon having his own way, as he said» 
for once in his life« He was totally igno* 
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rant of building ; and qo less incapatfle, 
from bis habitual indolence, of managing 
workmen : the bouse might bave been finish- 
ed for one thousand five hundred pounds ; 
it cost bim two tbousand pounds : and when 
it wasdone, tbe roof iet in tbe rain in sundry 
places, tbe new ceilings and cornices were 
damaged, so tbat repairs and a new roof» 
witb leaden gutters and leaden statues, cost 
bim some additional bundreds. Tbe für- 
nisbing of tbe bouse Mrs* Bettesworth took 
upon berself ; and Sally took upon her seif io 
find fault with every article tbat ber motber 
bougbt« Tbe quarreis were loud, bitter, 
and at last irreconcileable. Tbere was a 
looking-glass, wbicb tbe motber wanted to 
bave in one röom, and tbe daugbter insisted 
upon putting it into anotber : tbe looking- 
glass was broken between tbem in tbe beat 
of battle. Tbe blame was laid on Sally ; wbo, 
in a rage, declared sbe would not and could 
not live in tbe bouse witb ber motber. Her 
motber was rejoiced to get rid of ber, and 
sbe went to live witb a lieutenant's lady, in 
tbe neigbbourhood, with whom shebad been 
acquainted three weeks and two days. Half 
by scolding, balf by cajoling ber fatber, sbe 
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prevailed upon him to giveher two thousand 
poands fer her fi^rtune ; promising ne ver to 
trouble him any more for any thmg. 

As soon as she was gone, Mrs. Bettes« 
worth gave a house warming, as she called 
it, to all her acquaintance* A dinner, a ball, 
ä^nd a supper, in her new house. The house 
was not half dry; and all the Company 
caught cold. Mrs. Bettesworth*s cold was 
the most severe. It happened, at this 
time, to be the fashion to go almost with* 
out clotbes ; and as this lady was extreme- 
ly vain and fond of dress, slie would abso« 
lutely appear in the height of fashion. 
The Sunday after her ball, whilst she had 
still the remains of a bad cold, she posi« 
tively would go to church, equipped in one 
petticoat, and a thin muslin gown, that she 
might look as young as her daughter Jessy. 
Every body laughed,' and Jessy laughed 
more than any one eise : but, in the end, 
it was no laughing matter; Mrs. Bettes- 
worth " caught her death of cold." She 
was confined to her bed on Monday, and 
was buried the next Sunday. 

Jessy, who had a great notion that she 
should marry a lord, if she could but once 
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get iHto Company with one, went to live 
with blind Mrs.Cheviott j where, agcording 
to her mother's instructions, ^* she laid her- 
self out for goodness." She also took two 
tfaousand pounds with her, upon her pro- 
mise never to trouble her father more. 

Her brothers pereeived how mach was to 
be gained by tormenting a father, who gave 
from weakness, and not from a sense of 
justice, or a feeling of kindness ; and they 
soon rendered themselves so troublesome 
that he was obliged to buy off their re- 
proaches. Idle Isaac was a sportsman, 
and would needs have a pack of hounds : 
they cost him two hundred a-year. Then 
he would have race horses ; and by them 
he soon lost some thousands. He was ar- 
rested for the money, and his father was 
forced tq pay it. 

Bob and Will soon afterwards began to 
think, " it was very hard that so much 
was to be done for Isaac, and nothing for 
them !** 

Wild Will kept a mistress ; and Bullying 
Bob was a cock-fighter : their demands for 
money were frequent and unconscionable ; 
and their continual plea was, ** Why Isaac 
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lost thousands by bis race borses ; and why 
should not we bave our share ?'' 

The mistress and tbe cockpit had their 
sbare; and tbe poor old fatber, at last» 
bad only one tbousand left. He told bis 
sons tbis, .witb tears in bis eyes : * I sball 
die in a gaol, afler alli' said be. Tbey 
listened not to wbat he said; ibr tbey 
were intent upon tbe bank-notes of tbis 
last tbousand, wbich were spread upon tbe 
table before bim. Will, half in jest, half 
in earnest, snatched up a parcel of tbe 
notes; and Bob insisted on dividing tbe 
treasure. Will ded out of tbe bouse ; Bob 
pursued bim, and tbey fougbt at tbe end 
of tbeir own avenue. 

This was on tbe day tbat Frankland and 
bis family were returning from poor George'« 
funeral, and saw tbe battle betwixt tbe bro- 
tbers. Tbey were sbaftied into a temporary 
xeconciliation, .and soon afterwards united 
against their father ; wbom tbey represent- 
ed to all tbe neighbours as tbe most cruel 
and tbe most avaricious of men, because be 
would not part witb tbe very means of sub- 
sistence to supply their profligacy. 

Whilst their minds were in this State, Will 
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happened to become aequainted with a set 
of smugglers, whose disorderly life Struck 
his fancy* He persuadedhisbrothersto leave 
home, with him, and to list in the service of 
Admiral Tipsey. Their manners then be« 
came more brutal ; and they thought, feit» 
and lived like men of desperate fortunes« 
The consequjsnce we have seen. In a quar- 
rel about a keg of brandy, at an alehouse, 
their passions got the better of them, and, 
on entering their boat, they committed the 
oSence for which they were now imprisoned. 

Mr. Barlow was the attorney to whomthey 
applied, and they endeavoured to engage 
him to manage their cause on their trial; but 
he absolutely refused« From the moment 
he heard from James that Will and Bob 
Bettesworth were the persons who set fire 
to Frankland's hay-stack, he urged Frank 
to prosecute them for this crime. * When 
you pnly suspected them, my dear Frank, I 
strongly dissuaded you from going to law; 
but, now you cannot fail to succeed, and 
you will recover ample damages.' 

* That is imppssible, my dear Sir,' replied 
Frank, ^ for the Bettesworths, I understand, 
are ruined.* 

VOL. III, H 
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* I am sorry for that, on your account ; 
but I still think you ought to carry on this 
prosecution, fbr the sake of public justice. 
Such pests of Society should not go un«^ 
punished/ 

'They will probably be punished suffi* 
ciently for thls unfbrtunate assault» for 
which they are now to stand their trial. I 
eannot, in their distress, revenge either my 
own or my father's wrongs. I am sure he 
would be sorry if I did j for I have often 
and often heard him say, *^ Never trample 
lipon the fallen.*' * 

* You are a good> generous young man/ 
cried Mr. Barlow ; ' and no wonder you 
love the father who inspired you with such 
sentiments, and taught you such principles. 
But what a shame it is that such a father 
should be in an almshouse! You say he 
will not consent to be dependent upon any 
one ; and that he will not accept of relief 
from any but his own children. Thia is 
pride i but it is an honourable species of 
pride, fit for an English yeoman. I cannot 
blame it. But, my dear Frank, teil your 
father he must accept of your fiiend^s cre- 
dit, as well as of yours. Your credit with 
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me ifl such» that you may draw upon me for 
five hundred pounds wbenever you pleascu 
No thanks, my boy : half the money I owe 
you &r your servicea as my derk ; and the 
other half is well secured to me, by the cer« 
tainty of your future diligence and succeas 
in bufiiness^ You will be able to pay me ia 
a year or two ; so I put you under no Ob- 
ligation, remember. I will take your hond 
for half the money, if that will satisfy you 
and your proud father/ 

The manner in which thia favour waa 
conferred touched Frank to the heart. He 
faad a heart which could be strongly moved 
by kindnesfiu He was beginning to express 
his gratitude» when Mr. Barlnw interrupted 
him with, ^ Come, come ! Why do we waste 
oAir time here» talking sentiment, when we 
ougfat to be writing law ? Here is work to 
be done, which requires some expedition: 
a marriage aettlement to be drawn. Guess 
fer whom/ 

Frank gueased all the probable matches 
asnoi^st his Monmouth acquaintanee ; but 
he was rather lurprised when told that the 
bridegroom was to be young Mn FoUngsby i 
aa it was searcely two months sinoe this 

H 2 
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geQÜeman was in love with Fanny Frank- 
land. Frank proceeded to draw the setüe* 
ment. 

Whilst he and Mr. Barlow were writing, 
they were interrupted by the entrance of 
Mr. Josiah Crumpe. He came to announce 
Mrs. Crumpe's death, and to request Mr. 
Barlow's attendance at the opening of her 
will. This poor lady had lingered out many 
months longer than it was thought she could 
possibly live ; and, during all her sufferings, 
Patty» with indefatigable goodness and tem^ 
per, bore with the caprice and peevishness 
of disease. Those, who thought she acted 
merely from interested motives, expected 
to find she had used her power over her 
mistress's mind entirely fbr her own ad- 
vantage : they were certain a great part of 
the fortune would be left to her. Mrs. 
Crumpe's relations were so persuaded of 
this, that, when they were assembled to 
hear her will read by Mr. Barlow, they 
began to say to one another in whispers, 
* We*ll set the will aside : we'U bring her 
into the courts : Mrs. Crumpe was not in 
her right senses when she made this will : 
she had received two paralytic strokes: 
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we can prove that: we can set aside the 
will. 

Mr. Josiah Crumpe was not one of these- 
whisperers ; he sat apart from them, lean« 
ing on his oaken stick in silence. 

Mr. Barlow bröke the seals of the will, 
opened it, and read it to the eager com* 
pany. They were much astonished when 
they found that the whole fortuue was left 
to Mr. Josiah Crumpe. The reason for this 
bequest was given in these words : 

" Mr. Josiah Crumpe, being the önly one 
•^ of my relations who did not torment me for 
my money, even upon my death-bed, I trust 
that he will provide suitably for that excel* 
lent girl, Fatty Frankland. On this head 
he knows my wishes. By her own desire, 
I have not myself left her any thing : I 
have only bequeathed fifty pounds for the 
Tase of her father/* 

Mr. Josiah Crumpe was the only person 
who heard unmoved the bequest that was 
made to him: the rest of the relations were 
clamörous in their reproaches, or hypocri. 
tical in their congratulations. All thoughts 
of setting aside the will were, however, 
abandoned j every legal form had been ob* 
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trerved, and with a technical nicety that pte* 
cluded all hopes of successful litigation* 

Mr. Crutnpe arose, as soon as the tumult 
of disappointment had somewhat subsided, 
and counted with bis oaken stick the num« 
bers that were present. * Herc are ten of 
you, I think. . Well ! you every soul of you 
hate me ; but that is nothing, to the pur* 
pose. I shall keep up to the notion I have 
of the character of a true British tnerchant» 
for my ovrn sake-~not for yours. I don't 
want this woman's money j I have enough 
of my own, and of my own honest making, 
without legacy-hunting. Why did you tor- 
xnent the dying woman ? Yoü wmüd ha^e 
been better off, if you had behaved better; 
but that's over now. A thousand pounds 
a-piece you shall have &bm me> deducting 
fifty pounds, which you must each of you 
give to that excellent girl, Patty Frankland» 
I am sure you must be all sensible of your 
injustice to her/ 

Fülly aware that it was their interest to 
oblige Mr. Crumpe, they now vied with each 
other in doing justice to Patty. Some even 
declared they had never had any suspicions 
of her j and others laid the blame on the 
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&lse repreBentationsandinformation^which 
tbey aaid tbey had received from the ini3* 
chief-making Mrs* Martha* They very 
wiUipgly acqept^ of a thousand pounds 
a-piece; and the fifty pounda' deduction 
waa paid as a tax by each to Patty's merit« 
Mistress now of fiv^ hundred pounds, $b9 
exelaiined» * Oh ! my dear fath^r ! Yqu ßhall 
HO loog^r live in an almshouse ! To«mor« 
ww will be the bappiest day of my üf^ ! I 
don^t know how to thanjk you asIought,Sir/ 
opnttnued sbe» tur ning to her bene&cton 

* You have tbmked me as you ought, and 
9$ l Uke the best/ said this plain»$pokeQ m^x^ 
cbant; ' aodnow let U9 wy oo more about it/ 

In obedtence to Mr. Crumpe'9 com^r 
nmndSf Fatty said 00 morß to him i but sh« 
was iinpatieat to teil her brotfaer, Frank, 
aad her lover^ Mr. Mason» of her good for** 
tune : ahe therefore r eturned to Monopioutb 
with Mr. Barlow, in hopes of seeing them 
immediately. 

• You will find your brother/ said Mr. 
Bariowy ^ very busy looking over parch- 
ments» in order to draw a marriage settle- 
ment. You must keep your good news tili 
he has done his busine^^t or he will mak^ 
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as many blunders as your friend Mason once 
made, in the preamble of Mrs. Crumpe's 
will. I believe I must forbid you, Patty 
Frankland/ continued Mr. Barlow, smiling, 
• to come near my clerks, for I find they 
always make mistakes, when you äre within 
twenty yards of them.* 

Frank was not at work at the maniage 
Settlements. Soon afler Mr. Barlow left 
him, he was summoned to attend the trial 
of the Bettesworths. 

These unförtunate young men, depend- 
ing on Frank's good-nature» well knowing 
he had refused to prosecute them for setting 
fire to bis father's hay-rick, thought they 
might venture to call upon him to give them 
a good character. ^ Consider, dear Frank!' 
Said Will Bettesworth, * a good word from 
one of your character might do a great deal 
for US. You were so matiy years our neigh^ 
bour. If you would only just say that we 
were never counted wild, idle, quarrelsome 
fellows, to your knowledge. Will you ?* 

* How can I do that ?' said Frank : * or 
how could I be believed, if I did, when it is 
so well known in the country — forgive me ; 
at such a time as this I cannot mean to taunt 
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you but it is well known in the country 

that you were called Wild Will, Bully ing 
Bob, and Idle Isaac/ 

* There*stherub!* said the attoraey, wha 
was employed for the Bettesworths. * Thiisi 
will come out in open court; andthejudge 
and Jury will think a great deal 6f it.' 

* Oh ! Mr. Frank, Mr. Frank,' cried old 
Bettesworth, * have pity upon us ! Speak in 
favour of these boys of mine ! Think what 
a disgrace it is to me, in my old age, tohäve 
my sons brought this way to a public trial ! 
And if they shoidd be transported ! Oh ! 
Frank, say what you can for them ! You 
were always a good young man ; and a good- 
natured young man.' 

Frank was moved by the entreaties and 
tears of this unhappy father ; but his good- 
nature could not make him consent to say 
what he knew to be false. ' Do not call me 
to speak to their characters upon this trial,' 
said he. * I cannot say any thing that would 
serve them : I shall do them more härm thaa 
good.* 

Still they had hopes his good-natur^ 
would, at the last moment, prevail over his 
sense of justice, and they summoned him. 

h5 
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^ Wdl, Sir/ 6aid Bettesworth's couo^el : 
^ You 24)pear in favour of the priwiDeni# 
You have known them, I understand» from 
their childhood ; and yoar owo character is 
auch, that whatever you say in their favour« 
will doubtleas make a weighty imprcs^ion 
upon tbe Jury.' 

The court was silent in expectation of 
what Frank abodd say. He vaa w mwh 
embarraasad betwixt faifi wis^ to aerve hiir 
old neigfabours and playfeUows« and hia 
dread of saying what he knew to be falae« 
that he couid not utter a syUable« He 
intrst into teari^. 

^ Thifi evidence sa snost ^roQgly agaiost 
the prisoners/ whispered a juryman to bia 
feUow«. 

The verdict waa braught in »t laat^^ 
Onilty !--^ Sentence-^^ansportatioo. 

As the judge was pronounciog tbis 6e»- 
tence, old Bettesworth was carried out of 
the <?ourt : he faad dropped seoaeless«. 111 aa 
hiß fiona had bebaved to bim» be eould not 
austain the sight of their utter disgrace and 
ruin. 

When ho recovered bis senses, he fi^und 

* This 18 drawafiroM real llft. 
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bimiself ^itting oa the stone bencfa befi>re tbe 
court*house, support^d by Frank. Many of 
tbe town's people h^dgathered round; but» 
r^ardJe^s of every thing but bis own feel«* 
ings, tbe wretched fatber exclaimed, in ^ 
voice of despair, ' I bave no children left 
me in vny old age ! MyAonsaregone! And 
vbere are my daughters ? At such a time a« 
tbi«9 wby are not tbey near their poor old 
£itber ? Hav^ tbey no toucb of natural affeo 
üon in tbem ? No! they bave nona. And 
wby shouidthey bave any formet Itookno 
i^ar^ of tbem wben they were young : no 
wonder they take none o£ me, now I am 
old. Ay ! niäighbour Frankland was rigfat : 
hß brQught' up bia children ^^ in the way 
th^y should go.** Now he has tbe credit 
;ind the comfort of tbem y and see what min^ 
Mre come to ! They bring their father's gray 
bairs with sorrow to tbe grave !' 

The old man wept bitterly : then looking 
round bim, be again asked £br bis danghters. 
' Surely they are in the town, and it cannot 
he much trouble to tbem to come to me ! : 
Even tbese strangers, who bave never seen ^ 
me before, pity me. Bat rm/ own bave no 
Geling } nO| not üv <we WQth^ l Do tbese 
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girls know the sentence that bas been pass- 
ed upon tbeir brothers ? Where ^re they ? 
Where are they ? Jessy, at least, might be 
near me at such a time as this ! I was aU 
ways an indulgent father to Jessy/ 

There were people presentwhoknew what 
was become of Jessy ; but they would not 
teil the news to her father at this terrible 
^moment. Two of Mrs. Cheviott's servants 
were in the crowd ; and one of them whis- 
pered to Frank, * You had best, Sir, pre» 
vail on this poor old man to go to his home, 
and not to ask for his daughter : he will 
hear the bad news soon enough. 

Frank persuaded the father to go home 
to his lodgings ; and did every thing in his 
^ power to comfort him. But, alas ! the old 
man said too truly, * There is no happi- 
ness left for me in this.world! What a 
curse it is to have bad children ! My chil- 
dren have broken my heart \ And it is all 
my own fault : I took no care of them when 
they were young, and they take no care 
of me now I am old. But, teil me, have 
you found out what is become of my daugh^ 
ters?' 

Frank evaded the question, and begged 
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the old man to rest in peace this night. He 
seetned quite exhausted by grief, and at last 
sunk into a sort of stupefaction : it could 
hardly be called sleep. Frank was obliged 
to return home, to proceed with bis business 
for Mr. Barlow ; and he was glad to escape 
frora the sight of misery, which, however 
he might pity it, he could not relieve. 

It was happy indeed for Frank that he 
had taken bis father's advice, and had early 
broken off all connexion with Jilting Jessy. 
After duping others, she at length had be- 
come a greater dupe. She had this morn- • 
ing gone off with a common serjeant, with 
whom she had fallen suddenly and despe- 
rately in love. He cared for nothing but her 
two thousand pounds ; and to complete her 
misfortune, was a man of bad character» 
whose extravagance and profligacy had re- 
duced him to the sad alternative of either 
marrying for money, or going to gaol. 

As for Sally, sh« was at this instant far 
from all thoughts either of her father or her 
brothers ; she was in the heat of a scolding 
match, which terminated rather unfortu- 
nately for her matrimonial schemes. Ensign 
Bloomington had reproached her with hav» 
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ing forced him into bis auat's room, when 
gbe had absolutely refuBed to aee him, and 
tbu8 being th? cause that he had loet a 
haodiN^me legacy. Irritated hy this cbarge, 
the iady repiied in no very gentle tero)«» 
Worda ran high ; and so high at last» that th« 
genUeman finislied by swearing he would.^ 
sooner marry the devil than such a vixen !: 

The match was thus broken offy to the 
great amusement orall Saucy Sally^is ac*» 
quaintance* Her ilUhumour had made heü 
hated by all the neigbbours ^ 50 that her dis- 
appointment at the loss of the ensign» was 
imbittered by their malicious raillery, and 
by the prophecy which she heard more 
than whispered from all sides, that she 
would never have another admirer either 
for " love nor money." 

Ensign Bloomingtoa was deaf to all over*- 
tares of peace: he was rejoiced to escape 
from ihis virago ; and, as we presume thsut 
none of our readers are much interested in 
her fate» we shall leave her to wear the wü- 
'hwp without £bllowing her history furthen 

I*et US return to Mr, Barlow, whom we 
}eft looking over Mr. Folingsby's marriage 

i^ettleme^ts. Wh.en he had seen tb$it they 
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were rightly drawn, he sent Frank witb 
them to Folingsby-hfllh 

Mr. Folingsby was ultme when Frank tf^ 
rivedL * Sit down if yott pleaie, Sir/ «aid 
he. * Though I have iiever had the pkasure 
of^seeing yoo before» your name is well 
known to me. You are a brother of Fanny 
Frankland'8. She is a charming and exi- 
cellent young woman t Yoti have reason 
to fae proud of your sißter, and I have rea- 
son to be obliged to her/ 

He then adverted to what had formerly 
passed between theoi, at M rs.Hung6rford% 
aud conduded by saying it would give him 
real aatififactioii to do any eervice to bim or 
his family« ^ Speak» and teil me what I can 
do for you/ 

Frank iooked down, and wa0 siLent : for 
he thought Mr. Folingsby niust recollect the 
injustice that he« or his agent, had sbown 
in turning old Fronkland out of bia fann^ 
He was too proud to ask favours, where he 
feit he had a claim to justice« 

Iq £iet, Mr. Foling^y had, aa he aaid^ 
^ left ev-ery thing to hia agent ;" and $o little 
did he know either of the a^ira of hia te- 
nanta« ih&ü^ peracma, or even their nasnfiflb 
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that he had not at this moment the slightest 
idea that Frank was the son to one of the 
oldest and the best of them. He did not 
know that old Frankland had been reduced 
to take refuge in an almshouse, in conse- 
quence of his agent's injustice. Surprised 
by Frank's cold silence, he questioned him 
more closely, and it was with astonishment 
and shame that he heard the truth. 

* Good heavens!' criedhe, * hasmyneg- 
ligence been the cause of all this misery to 
your father ? to the father of Fanny Frank- 
land ? I remember, now that you recall it to 
my mind, something of an old man, with 
fine gray hair, Coming to speak to me about 
some business, just as I was setting off for 
Ascot races. Was that your father ? I re- 
coUect I told him I was in a great hurry ; 
and that Mr. Deal, my agent, would cer- 
tainly do him justice. In this I was grossly 
mistaken ; and I have suffered severely for 
the confidence I had in that fellow. Thank 
God, I shall now haye my affiiirs in my own 
hands. I am determined to look into them 
immediately. My head is no longer füll of 
horses, and gigs, and curricles. There is a 
time forevery thing : my giddy daysare over. 
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I only wish that my thoughtlessness had 
never hurt any one but myself/ 

• All I can now do,' continued Mr. Fo- 
lingsby, * is to make amends^ as fast as 
possible, for the past. To begin with your 
father : most fortunately I have the means 
in my power. His farm is come back into 
my bandst and it shall, to-morrow, be re* 
stored to him. Old Bettesworth was with 
me scarcely an hour ago, to surrender the 
farm, on which there is a prodigious arrear 
of rent ; but I understand that he has built 
a good house on the farm ; and I am ex* 
tremely glad of it, for your father's sake. 
Teil him it shall be his. Teil him I am 
ready, I am eagelr, to put him in possession 
of it ; and to repair the injustice I have 
done, or which, at least, I have permitted 
to be done in my name/ 

Frank was so oveqoyed that he could 
scarcely utter one word of thanks. In his 
way home, be called at Mrs. Hungerford's, 
to teil the good news to his sister Fanny. 
This was the eve of their father's birth-däy j 
and they agreed to meet at the almshouse 
in the moming. 
^ The happy morning came. Old Frankland 
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was busy in his little garden when he beard 
the voices of his children» who were Coming 
towards him. • Fanny 1 Pattyl James! 
Frank ! Welcome» my children l welcome l 
I knew you would be so kind as to come to 
see your old father on this day ; so I wa» 
picking some of my currants for you, to 
makeyou as welcome asi can. But I wonder 
you are not ashamed to come to see me in 
an almshouse« Such gay lads and lasses ! 
I well know I have reason to be proud of 
you all. Why, I think, I never saw you, one 
vxd all, look so well in my whole life !' 

^Perhaps, father/ said Frank, ^because 
you never saw us, one and all« so happy 1 
WiU you sit down, dear father^ her e in your 
arbour ; and we will all sit upon the grass». 
at your feet, and each teil you our stories» 
and all th6 good news/ ^ 

* My children,' said he, * do what yoa 
will with me ! It makes my old heart swim 
with joy to see you all agaiu aiound me 
looking so happy.' 

The father sat down in his arbour, and 
his children placed themselves at his feett 
First his daughter Patty spoke ; and- then 
Fanny; then James; and at last Frank.. 
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When they had all told their little histories» 
they offered to their father in one purse 
their common riches ; the rewards of their 
own good conduct. 

* My beloved children !' said Frankland» 
overpowered with his tears, * this is too 
mach joy for me l this is the happiest mo- 
ment of my life ! None^ but the father of 
such children, can know what I feel 1 Your 
success in the world delights me ten times 
the more, because I know it is all owing to 
yourselve»/ 

* Oh ! noy my dear fiither !' cried they 
with one accord ; ^ no, dear dear fiither, cur 
success is all owing to you ! Every thing 
we have is owing to you ; to the care you 
took of US, frorn our infancy upward. If 
you had not watched for our welfare» and 
taught US so well, we shofild not now all be 
so happy ! — Poor Bettesworth !* 

Here they were interrupted by Hannah, 
the faithful maid-servant, who had alwaya 
lived with old Frankland« She came run- 
ning down the garden so fast, that, when she 
reached the arboiir, she was so much out of 
foreath she could not speak. ^ Dear heart l 
God bless you all !' cried she,^ as soon as she 
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recovered breatb. ' But it is no time to 
be sitting here. Come in, Sir, for mercy's 
sake,' Said she, addressing herseif to her 
old mästen ^ Come in to be ready ; come 
in all of you to be ready !* 

* Ready ! Ready for what ?* 

* Oh ! ready for fine things ! Fine doings! 
Only come in, and TU teil you as we go 
along. How I have torn all my band, with 
this gooseberry-bush ; but no matter for 
that. So then you have not heard a word 
of what is going on ? No, how could you ? 
And you did not miss me, when you first 
came into the house?' 

^ Forgive üs for that, good Hannah : we 
were in such a hurry to see my father, we 
thought of nothing and nobody eise.' 

* Very natural. Well, Miss Fanny, I've 
been up at the great house» withyour lady, 
Mrs. Hungerford. A better lady cannot be ! 
Do you know, she sent for me, on purpose 
to speak to me ; and I know things that 
you are not to know yet. But this much 
I may teil you, there's a carriage Coming 
here, to carry my master away to bis new 
house ; and there's horses, and side saddles 
beside, for you, and you, and you, and I. 
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And Mrs. Hungerford is Coming in her 
ovm coach ; and young Mr. Folingsby is 
Coming in bis carriage ; and Mr. Barlow 
in Mr. Jos. Crumpe's carriage; and Mr. 
Cleghorn, and his pretty daughter, in the 
gig ; and— and— and heaps of carriages be- 
sides ! friends of Mrs. Hungerford's : and 
tbere's such crowds gathering in the streets; 
and I'm going on to get breakfast.' 

* Oh ! my dear father/ cried Frank, 
^ make haste, and take off this badge*coat 
before they come ! We have brought pro- 
per clothes for you.' 

Frank pulled off the badge-coat, as he 
called it, and flung it from him, saying, 
* My father shall never wear you more.* 
. Fanny had just tied on her father's clean 
neckcloth, and Patty had smoothed his re- 
verend gray locks, when the sound of the 
carriages was heard. All that Hannah had 
told them was true. Mrs. Hungerford had 
engaged all her friends, and. all who were 
acquainted with the good conduct of the 
Franklands, to attend her on this joyful 
occasion. 

^ T^riumphal cavalcades and processions/ 
Said she, ^ are in general foolish things : 
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mere gratifications of vanity ; but this is 
not in honour of vanity, but in honour of 
virtue. We shall do good in the country, 
by showing that we respect and admire it» 
in ivhatever Station it is to he found. Here 
is a whole family, who have conducted 
tliemselves uncommonly well; who have 
exerted themselves to relieve their aged 
father from a Situation to which he was re* 
duced without any fault or imprudence of 
his own. Their exertions have succeeded. 
Let US give them, what they wUl value 
more than money, stmpathy. 

Convincedy or persuaded^ by what Mrs. 
Hungerford said, all her friends and ac^ 
quaintance attended her, this morning, to 
the almshouse. Crowds of people foUowed ; 
and old^ Frankland was carried in triumph 
by his children to his new habitation« 

The happy father lived many years to 
enjoy the increasing prosperity of his fiu- 
snüy *. 

* It may be necessary to infonn some readers tbal 
Patty and Fanny were soon united to their lovers ; that 
James, with Mr. Cleghom's consent, married Miss 
Oeghom ; and Üiat Frank did not become an eld ba- 
chdor: he married an aaiable gir], «wiio was tan tines 
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t 

May every good father have as grateful 
children. 

prettier than Jilting Seasy^ and of whom he was twenty 
times as fond. Those who wkh to know the history 
of all the wedding clothes of the parties, may have their 
curiosity gratified by directing a line of inquiry, po8t« 
paidy to the editor hereof. 

Mayt 180L 
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)bf the islatid of Jamaica iSiere lived two 
pSanters, wliose m^thods of matiaging their 
sSaves ^vrere as different as possible. Mr« 
JefFeries considered the negroes as an in- 
ferior species, iticapable of gratitude, dis« 
posed to treachery, and to be roused from 
their natural indolence only by Force : lie 
treated his slaves, or rather sufiered his 
overseer tx> treat tbem, lyith the greatest 
severity. 

Jefferies ^was not a man dT a cruel, but of 
u thonghtless and extravagiint temper. He 
^i^as of such a sanguine disposition, "äiat he 
always calculated npon having a fine sea<> 
son, and fme crops on his i^antation ; and 
never had the prudence to make allowance 
for unfortunate accidents : he reqnired, as 
he said, from his xxverseer, produce and not 
excuses. 

Durant, the overseer, did not scruple to 
use the most * cruel and barbarous methods 
of forcing the slaves to exertions b^yond 

bue. It. is to be Jioped tliat such homble kiatanoes 

12 
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their st rength • Complaints of bis brutality, 
from time to time, reached bis master's 
ears ; but, though Mr. Jefferies was moved 
to momentary cooipassion, be sbut bis beart 
against conviction: be burried away to tbe 
jovial banquet, and drowned all painful re- 
flections in wine. 

He was tbis. year mucb in debt; and, 
Itberefore, being more tban usually anxious 
^out bis crop, be pressed bis overseer to 
€xeri bimself to tbe utmost. 
« Tbe wretcbed slaves, upon bis plantation, 
tbougbt tbemselves still more unfortunatej 
wben tbey compared tbeir condition witb 
tbat of tbe negroes on tbe estate of Mr* 
Edwards. Tbis gentleman treated bis slave^ 
witb all possible bumanity and kindness« 
Hewisbed tbat tbere was no sucb tbingas 
slavery in tbe world j but be was convinced, 
by tbe arguments of tbose wbo bave tbe 
bestmeans of obtaining information, tbat tbe 
sudden emancipation of tbe negroes would 
ratber increase tban diminisb tbeir miseries. 

of cruelty are not now to be found in nature. Bryan 
Edwards, in his flistory of Jamaica, says that most of 
the planterB are humdne ; but he allows that some facts 
can be cited in contradiction of tbis assertion. 
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His benevolence therefore confined itself 
within the bounds of reäson. He adopted 
th'öse plans for the melioration of the State 
of the slaves, which appeared to him the 
iftiost likely to sucCeedj without producing 
any viol6nt agitation or revolution*. For 
instance, his negroes had reasotiable and 
fixed daily . tasks j and, when these were 
finished, they were permitted to employ 
their • time for their own advantage or 
ämusement. If they chose to employ them- 
selves longer for their master, they were 
paid regulär wages for their extra work, 
This reward, for as such it was considered; 
operated most powerfully upon the slaves. 
Those who are knimated by hope can per- 
form what would seem impossibilities, to 
those who are under the depressing in- 
fluence of fear, The wages which Mr. 
Edwards promised, he took care to see 
punctually paid. 

He had an excellent overseer, of the name 
of Abraham Bayley ; a man of a mild but 
steady temper, who was attached not only 
to his master's interests but to his virtues ; 

* History of the West Indies, from which these ideas 
are adopted— «ot stolen. 
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and who tberefore wasr nunre lutent uyan 
secondixig his humane views^ than npfm 
squeezing from tbe labour of tbe negroes 
the utmost produce« £acb negro had, neke 
bis cottage, a portion of kfid, called hk 
provision-ground} and one day in the week 
was allowed for hs cultivation. 

It 18 Common in Jamaica for the slavel 
to bave provision-ground», whicb they cul"- 
tivate for their owu advantage ; but it too 
often hftppens fiiat, wb«n a göod negro baq 
uiccessfuUy improved bis little spot of land^ 
wbe& be bas boiit bimself a bouse, and be« 
gin« to enjoy tbe fnüts of bis industry, bis 
acquired property is seized upon by tbe sbe^p 
rifi^s officer for the payment of bis master's 
debts*: be i» foücibly separated from bis 
wife and cbildr en, dragged to public auc- 
tion, piirchased by a stranger, and perhaps 
sent to terminate bis miserable existence in 
tbe mines of Mexico, exciuded for ever 
from the ligbt of beaven ! and all this vritb- 
out any crime or imprudence on bis part^ 
real or pretended* He i$ punisbed beeause 
bis master is unfortunate ! 

* See an eloquent and pathetic passage on tbis sub* 
ject in tbe History of the West Indies, vol. iL p. 153$ 
second edition« 
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Ta tlu8 barlMirau0 mjustictt the nagraes 
ooL Mr. £dvard8*s|da]2ktaltDii vcre never ex» 
posed. He never excMded his; incoait % h&. 
<ei»g»gtd in Qo wild specnlatkui»} he ooii« 
tracfced ao debts^ aud bis slaves, therefofe, 
were m na dangef of being sei^ed Iqr a 
tdieriff*« officef : tbeix pioperty was, secnred 
to tiiem by the prudeace as well w bj the 
geoerosity ckf their maftter. 

One moming, as Mr» Edwards «aa walk* 
ing in that part of bis planUtion whieb 
joined to Mr. Jefiferies^ eatate, he thought he 
beard the votce of distress, ajt some distance^ 
The lamentaticois grew louder and louder a» 
he approac^ed a cottage, which stopd upon 
the borders of Jefferies* plantation. 

Tbis cottage belonged to a slave of the 
name of Caesar, the best negro in Mr. Jef« 
feries' possession. Such had been bis in« 
dustry and exertion» that, notwithstanding 
the severe tasks imposed by Durant, the 
overseer, Caesar found means to cultivate 
his provision-ground to a degree*of per* 
i^ction no where eise to be seen on this 
estate. Mr. Edwards had oflen admired 
this poor fellow's industry ; and now hast* 
ened to inquire what misfortune had be« 
fallen him. 
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' When he came- to the cottage, he :foiind 
Cassar Standing with his arms folded, and his ' 
eyes fixed üpon the ground. A' young and 
beautiful female negrowas weeping bitterly, 
asshe knelt at the feet of Durant, the : over« 
aeer, who,regardingher with a sullen aspect, 
repeated, ^ He must go. I teil you; wöman, 
he must go. What signifies all this nonsense ?'- 

At the sight of Mr. Edwards^ the over^: 
seer's' cöuntenance suddenly changed, and 
assomed an air of obsequious civility. The i 
poor woman retired to the further corner 
of the cottage, andcontinued to weep.- 
Gassar nevermoved. ' > Nothing is the mat-^ 
ter, Sir,' isaid Durant,^'but that Cassar is 
going to be sold. That is what the woman 
is^crying for. They were to bemarried; 
but we'U find Clara another husband, I teil: 
her; and she'U get the better of hergrief, 
you know, Sir, as I teil her, in time/ 

^*Never! never!' said Clara.- 
. • To whom is Cassar going to be soldj- 
and for what sum ?' 

* For what can be got for him,* replied 
Durant, laughing; ^ and to whoever will 
buy him. The sheriff 's officer is here, who^ 
has seized him for debt, and must make the . 
most of him at market/ 
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* Poor fellow !' said Mn Edwards; * and 
müst he leave thiscottage which hehasbuilt, 
and these bananas which he has planted ?' 

Cffisar now, for the first time, looked up» 
and fixing his eyes upon Mr. Edwards for a 
^noment, advanced with an intrepid rather 
than an imploring countenance, and said» 
• Will you be my master ? Will you be her 
master ? Buy both of us. You shall not re- 
pent of it. Cassar will serve you faithfuUy/ 

On hearing these words» Clara sprang 
forwards ; and clasping her hands together, 
repeated, * Cassar ' will serve you faith- 
fully/ 

Mr. Edwards was moved by their entrea* 
ties, but he lefl them without declaring his. 
intentions. He went iramediately to Mr. 
Jefferies, whom he found stretched on a 
sofa, drinking coflfee. As soon as Mr. Ed* 
wards mentioned the occasion of his visit; 
and expressed his sorrow for Caesar, Jeffe- 
ries exclaimed, * Yes, poor devil ! I pity him 
from the bottom of my soul. But what can 
I do ? I leave all those things to Durant. 
He says the sherififs officer has seized him ; 
and there's an «nd of the matter. You 
know money must be had. Besides Cassai: 
is not worse off than any other slave 

i5 
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told for debt. What signifies talking aböut 
the matter, as if it were something that 
iiever happened before ! Is not it a case 
that occiirs every day in Jamaica?* 

^ So much the worse»' replied Mr. £d« 
vards. 

* The worse for them, to be »ure/ said 
Jefferies. 'But, after all, they are slaves, 
and used to be treated as such ; and they 
teil me the negroes are a thousand times 
happier here, with us, than they ever were 
in their own country/ 

* Did the negroes teil you so themselves?* 
' No ; but people better informed than 

negroes have told me so ; änd, after all, 
slavesthere must be; for indigo, and rum, 
and sugar vre must have/ 

^ Granting it to be physically impossible 
that the world should exist witbout rum, 
(lugar, and indi^, why could they nol be 
produced by freemen, as well as by tluves i 
If we hired negroes for labourers, instead of 
purchasing them for slaves, do you think 
they would not work as well as they do 
now ? Does any negro, under the fear of the 
overseer, work harder than a Birmingham 
journeyman, or aNewcastle coHiei*;. wba 
tail for themselves and their families P 
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* Of tbat I don't pretend tp judge. AU 
I know is that the We3t India planter« 
would be ruined^ if tbey bad ao dav^s ; and 
I am a West India planter/ 

* So am I : yet I do »ot tbiuk tbey are 
tbe only people wbo3e intere»t ougbt to bo 
considered, in this business/ 

• Their interests, luckily, are protected 
by tbe laws of the land ; and, thougb tbey 
are rieh men» and white men, and freemen, 
tbey have as good a claim to their rights 
aa the poorest black slave on any of our 
plantations/ 

^ Tbe law, in on? case, seem» to make 
tbe right ; and the very reverse ougbt 
to be done : the right should make the 
law/ 

' Fortunately for us planter», we need not 
enter into such nice distinctions. You could 
not, if you would, aboüeh the trade. Slaves 
would be »muggled into the islands/ 

♦ What, if »obody would buy them ! You 
know tbat you cannot smuggle slav^s into 
England. The instant a slave touches £ng- 
Ksh ground, he becomes free. Gloriou« 
privilege ! Wby sbould it not be extended 
to all her dominions ? If the future itnpor- 
tation of ßlaves into tbese ialanda were for- 
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bidden by law, the trade must cease. No 
man can either seil or possess slaves, with- 
öut its being known : they cannot be smug- 
gled, like lace or brandy/ 

* Well, well !* retorted Jefferies, a little 
impatiently, ^asyet, thelawis onourside.. 
I can do nothing in this busin^ss, nor you^ 
neither.* 

* Yes, we can do something ; wecan en- 
deavöur to make our negroes as happy as 
possible/ 

*'I leave the management of these people 
to Durant/ 

* That is the very thing of which they 
complain : forgive me for speaking to you 
with the ffankness of an old acquaintance/ 

' Oh ! you can't oblige me more ! I love. 
frankness of all things ! Tg teil you* the 
truth, I have heard complaints of Durant^s 
severity ; but I make it a principle to tum^ a^ 
deaf ear to them, for I know nothing canbe' 
done with these fellows without it. You 
are partial to negroes; but even you must: 
allow they are a race of beings naturally* 
inferior to us. You may in vain think of 
managing a black as you would : a white. 
Do what you please for a negro, he will 
cheat you the first opportunity he finds«. 
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You know what their maxim is : " God 
gives black men what white men forget.'* * 

To these common-place desultory obser« 
vations, Mr. Edwards made no reply ; but 
recurred to poor Caesar, and offeredtopur« 
cbase both him and. Clara, at the highest 
price the sherififs oficer could obtain for- 
them at market. Mr. Jefferies, with the 
utmost politeness to his neighbour, but with 
the most perfect indifFerence to the happi« 
ness of those whom he considered of a dif« 
ferent species from himself, acceded to this 
proposal. * Nothing could be more reason- 
able,' he said ; ^ and he was happy to have 
it in his power to oblige a gentleman, for 
whom he had such a high esteem.' 

The bargain was quickly concluded with 
the sherififs oflScer ; for Mr. Edwards wil-: 
lingly paid several doUars more thani the 
market price for the two; slaves. Wheni 
Caesar and Clara heard. thät they were not 
tobe separated, their joy and gratitu4e were 
expressed with all the ardour and tender-« 
tiess peculiar to their difierent characters». 
Clara was an Eboe, Caesar a Koromantyn 
Negro. TheEboes are soft, languishing, 
and timid. The Koroman tyns are frank, 
fearless, martial, and heroic. 
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Mr; Edwards carried bis new slaves home 
with him, desired Bayley, bis overseer, to 
mark out a provision-ground for Csesar, and 
to give him a cottage, wbich bappened at 
this time to be vacant. 

^ Now, my good friend/ said he to Cacfsar, 
^ you may work for yourself, witbout fear 
tbat what you earn may be taken from you ; 
or tbat you should ever be sold^ to pay your 
master's debts» If he does not underatand 
what I am saying/ continued Mr. Edwards» 
turning to bis overseer, ' you will explain 
k to bim.' 

Caesar perfectly understood all tbat Mr» 
Edwards said } but bis feelings were at thia 
instant so strong tbat be could not find ex** 
pression for bis gratitude : he stood like one 
stupefied ! Kindness was new io bim ; it 
overpowered bis manly heart ; and» at hear- 
ing the words ♦* my good friend/* the teara 
gu^ed from bis eyes. Tears wbich no tor- 
ture could bave extorted ! Gratitude swell- 
ed in bis bosom ; and be longed to be alone^ 
tbat he might freely yield to hia emotions. 
> He was glad when the conchosheU sound-- 
ed, to call the negroes to their daily labour^ 
tbat he might reiieve the sensatiobs of faia 
soul by bodily exertion. ije perfbrmed bia 
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task ia süence ; and an inattentive observer 
might have thought him suUen. 

In fact, he was impatient for the day to 
be over, that he might get rid of a beavy^ 
load which weighed upon bis mind. 

Thecruelties practised by Durant, the 
overseer of Jefferies' plantation, had exa&* 
perated the slaves under his dominion. 

They wäre all leagued together in a con 
spiracy, which was kept profoundly secret. 
Their object was to extirpate every white 
man^ woman, and child in the island« Their 
plans were laid with consummate art ; and 
tbe negroes were urged to execute them by 
all the courage of despair. 

The confederacy exten ded to all the ne- 
gf oe$ in the island pf Jamaica» excepting 
tho8e on the plantation of Mr* Edwards« 
Xo them BO hint of the dreadful secret had 
yet been given j their countrymen, knowing 
tbe attachment they feit to their master, 
dared not trust them with tfaese prcjects of 
Tengeance. Hector» the negro who was at 
the head of the ccmspirators, was the parti* 
eular friend of Caesar, and had imparted to 
bim all his designs. These friends were 
bound to each other by the strongest ties* 
Tlateir slavery and their sufferings begaa in 
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the same hour : they were bothbrought from 
their own country in the same ship. Thit 
circumstance alone forms, amongst the ne- 
groes, a.bond of connexion not easily to be 
dissolved« But the friendship of Caesar and 
Hector commenced even before they were 
united by the sympathy of misfortune; they 
were both of the same nation, both Koro- 
mantyns. In Africa, they had both beeil 
aecustomed to command ; for they had sig-. 
nalized themselves by superior fortitude and 
courage.. They respected each other for 
excelling in all which they had been taught 
to. consider as virtuous : and with them re- 
venge was a virtue ! 

. Revenge was the mHng passion of Hec« 
tor : in Caesar's mind, it was rather a prin-, 
ciple instilled by education. The one con- 
sidered it as a duty, the other feit it as a 
pleasure. Hector's sense of inj ury was acute: 
in the. extreme; he knew not how to för« 
give. Caesar's sensibility was yet more alive 
to kindness than to insult. Hector would 
sacrifice his life to extirpate an enemy« 
Csßsar would devote himself for the defence 
of a friend ; and Caesar now considered a 
white man as his friend. 

He was now placed in a painful situatioo,' 
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All bis former friendships, all the solemn 
prömiseS) by wbicb be was bound to bis com- 
panions in misfortun^, forbade bim to in-- 
dulge tbat deligbtful feeling of gratitude 
and afiection, wbicb, for tbe first time, he 
experienced for one of tbat race of 'beings 
wbom be bad bitberto considered as de- 
testable tyrants! objects of implacableand 
justrevenge! 

^ Caesar was most impatient to bave an in- 
terview witb Hector, tbat be might commu- 
nicate bis new sentiments, and dissuade bim 
from tbose scbemes of destruction wbich be 
meditated. At midnigbt, wben all tbe slaves 
except bimself were asleep, be left bis cot- 
tage, and went to Jefferies' plantation, to 
tbe but in wbicb Hector slept. Even in bis 
dreams^ Hector breatbedvengeance. ^^ Spare 
none ! Sons of Africa, spare none !*' were 
tbe words be uttered in bis sleep, as Caesar 
approacbed tbe mat on wbicb be lay. Tbe 
moon sbone füll upon bim. Caesar contem- 
plated tbe countenance of bis friend, fierce 
even in sleep* * Spare none ! Oh, yes ! 
Tbere is one tbat must be spared. There 
is one for wbose sake all must be spared !' 
He wakened Hector by tbis exclamation: 
* Of what were you dreaming ?* said Caesar. 
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< Of tiuKfc viiich, 8leepi»g or waldag« fiU« 
my Mttl I Revenge! Why did you wak^n me 
frcm my dreami It u^aa deli^tlul! Tl» 
white» vere i¥«ltering in tbeir bloodl But» 
»lence ! We nmy be overh^rd !' 
• * Nor;, every ont sleepa» bmt ows^lves,' 
leplied Caeaar. ^ I could not deep*-^witlu 
out apeaking to jrou on-ra subj^et that 
weighs upon my mind* You h^ve seea Mr. 
Edwards i* 

^ Yea» He that is now your master «' 

' He that is now my benefactctr 1 My 
fiiend !' 

> Friend! Cau you call a white mm 
friend V cried Hector, atarting up with a 
look of astomshment and indignation« 

* Yes}' replied Cssar» witb finunesa« 
* And you would speak» ay, and would feel> 
as I da, Hector, if you knew thia white 
man ! Oh, how unlike he is to all of hia 
race, that we have ever seen ! Do not turn 
from me with so much disdain ! Hear me 
with patience, my friend !' 

• I cannot,* replied Hector, * listen with 
patience to one who, between the rising and 
the settingsuQ, can forget all bis resotutions» 
all his promises ! who, by a few soft words, 
can be so wrought upon as to forget all the 



ififisnlt^ aH the injnms be has received from 
this accmraed lace; and ean eren caM a 
ivhite man firiend P 

Gceaar, unnioTed hy Hectmr^s angev^ cm* 
tinned ta apeak of Mr. Edwards witb the 
wannest expressions of gratitode ; and fin* 
idied bjr deciaring he wottld soofoer ibrieit 
hzs life tban rebel against suck a masto^» 
He conjisred Hectbr to desist from execut- 
ing bis destgns ;. bot all was in vain. Hectoff 
sat witb bis elbowa fixed upon. bis knees^ 
leanukg bis bead upon bis bands, in gloomy 
silence. 

Caesar's mind wa» divided, betweea love 
fpr bis friend and gratitode to bis maater : 
tbe conflict was violent and painful. Gra- 
titude at last prevailed: be repeated bis 
deelarationy that be would rather die tbau 
continue in a conspiracy against bis ben&» 
faetor ! 

Hector refused to except bim from tbe 
g6ni»ral doom. ^ Betray us if you will !* 
cried he. * Betray our secrets to bim whom 
you call your benefactor : to bim whom a 
few bours bave made your friend ! To bim 
sacrifice tbe friend ofyour you tb, the com- 
panion of yoor better days, of your better 
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seif! Yes, Caesar, deliver me over to'the 
tormentors': I can endure more than they 
can inflict. I shall expire without a sigb, 
without agroan. Why do you linger here» 
Caesar ? Why do you hesitate ? Hasten this . 
moxnent to your master ; claim your reward 
for. delivering into bis power hundreds of 
your countrymen ! Why do you hesitate ? 
Away! Theicoward's friendship can be of 
use to none. Who can value his gratitude ? 
Who can fear his revenge ?' . 

Hector raised his voice so high, as he* 
pronounced these words, that he wakened 
Durant, the overseer, who slept in the next 
house. They heard bim call out suddenly, . 
to . inquire who was there ; and Caesar had . 
but just time to mal^e his escape» before 
Durant appeared. He searched.Hector's 
cottage ; but, finding no one, again retired 
to rest. This man's tyranny made him 
Gonstantly suspicious : he dreaded that the 
slaves should combine against him ; and he 
endeavoured to.prevent theo), by every 
tbreat and every stratagem he could de- 
vise, from con versing witheach other« 

They had, however,taken their measures, 
hitherto» so secretly, that he had not the 
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slightest idea of the conspiracy which was 
forming in the Island. Their schemes were 
not yet ripe for execution ; but the appoint- 
ed time approached. Hector, when he 
cöoUy reflected on what häd passed between 
hm and Cassar, coiüd not he]p admiring the 
frankness and courage with which he häd 
avowed his change of sentiments. . By this 
avowal, Caesar had in fact exposed his own 
iife to the most imminent danger, from the 
vengeance of the x:onspirators ; who might 
be tempted to assassinate him who had their 
lives in his power. Notwithstanding the 
contempt with which, in the first moment 
of passion,*he had treated his frie^d» he 
was extremely anxious that he should not 
break off all connexion with the conspira- 
tors. He knew that Caesar possessed both 
intrepidity and eloquence; and that his 
Opposition to their schemes would perhaps 
entirely frustrate their whole design. He 
therefore determihed to iise every possible 
means to bend him to their purposes. 

' He resolved to have recourse to one of 
those persons * who, amongst the negroes, 

* The enlightened inhabitants of Europe may, per- 
haps, . smile at the superstitious credulity of the iie« 
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are cbnsidered as «orceresses. Estiier, aa 
old Koromantjra negress, iiad ofatasned bj 



groeSt who regard those igsoraat beings called Oieah 
peopley with the most profound respect and idread ; 
"wlio beHe«« «hat €key bald in tbeir flanda Ae power 
lof ,good and evil fortune, of health and aicknasSt of 
life and death. The instnncea which are related of 
tbeir power ever tbe nmds of tbeir oomBttymokf are 
80 wonderAil that none but the most unquestionable 
Buthority cotAd nmke us tbink them credible. Tbe 
Ibllowii^ paatage, firom Edward^s Hiatory of the WeaK 
Indiesy is insertedi to give an idea of this stränge infa- 
tuatkm. 

** In the year 1700» whea a verjr fonnidable inauiv 
rection of the Koromantyn or Gold Coast negroes 
teoke >oiity in the parigb of St Mary, and spread 
through almoat every other dtslirict of liie Island, an 
old Koromantyn negro, the chief instigator and oracle 
•f the insargents in fefai^ parish, who bad adwnutered 
the fetish, or solemn oath, to the conspirators, and 
fnmished them with a magical preparaticm, which 
3H^a8 io render tbeai invulneraUe, was forttmateljr 
apprehended, convicted, and hung up, with all bis 
feathers and trumperies aboot brm ; and hifl -exectttioa 
atruck the insurgents with a generaljpanic, from which 
they never afterwards recovered. The examinations, 
Urlvicb were ti&en at that penod, first opened tbe eye^ 
of the public to the very dangerous tendency of the 
Üheah practices ; and gave birui to the law, which wafi 
tfaen enacted, £br their suppression and punii^nieBt; 
but neither the terror of this law, the strict investi- 
gation which has since been made after tbe professors 
of Oin^ BOT tbe many examples t>f these, who from 
time to time have been hanged or transported, bave 
bitherto prodnced the ^esired eifect. A gentieman, 
on bis retuming to Jamaica, in the year 1775, found 
Ibat a gveai many of hia negroes bad died during bis 
abaence; ^uad that, of «uch as jremataed alive» jit IraC 
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iier dcifl in polionon herb», uüHmc kiaowh 
ledg« o£ venomoBs repitiles, a high xepu- 



one half were debilittte4| Uaate4» aad iaa ver}r4e- 
plorable condition. The mortality continaed itfter his 
Mrind : ani tmi nr thxee ipeve icvquently 'baried in 
. tae daj ; «thera were takca ill, aod foeigan to dedine 
under the same Symptoms. Every means were tried, 
hv «aediciae and .üie mo$t carefol ftargmg, to premne 
the "lif es of the feeblest ; baty in ^pite of all his endea- 
vours» this depopulatioA wcnC en for a tweWemotith 
ietigeo% with neatie er less intvrnüsskm» and witbeut 
his beiag aWe te ascertain the real cause ; though the 
Obeah practice was strongiy sospected, as weR by him» 
md£ as by tbe doctor« a»d «tber white .parsons upon 
the plantation ; as it was known to have been very 
^Ootmmm in that prar t of t^e island, and jMtriioiaiarly 
•mong the aegroes of the Pofaw or Popo coimtry. 
Stilly ne was unable to verify bis suspiclons ; because 
<ihe patients oonstaotly deated their baving aoy tbiiig 
to do with persons of that order, or any knowledge of 
tirem. At iength, a negress, who had 4>eeii fU -ler 
some time, came and informed him that, feeling it was 
inpossiUe Ibr lier to live mfuoh longer, sfae thought 
iuttelf JbMuid mduCy, befiwesho'diedy'to impart a very 
apxst J6crety and acqwdot hin with tbe true cause m 
£er disorder; in hopes that the disdosure might prove 
täte means «f aitoppiing that misohief, whtoh had already 
fiwept «way sisck a aumber of her fellow skves. She 
fsrooeeded to say that her stepmother, a woman of tiie 
jPom couotry^ above eighty y^ears old, but still hale 
iBsa actiwe, had put OU vpon her^ as. she had w^9m 
tiMse who had laitely diad : and that the old woman 
Juid pcsttlised Old for as «any years »ast as she oould 
«emember. I^e olbcr segroes cf Ühe plantaHian iio 
«eoner heerd of this «qpeachment Ihan they dran Ja a 
body 4e their master, jmd iOcmfiniied the truth of it 
*^*^. lipon this he repaired directly» with isix wbitn 
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tation amongst her cauntrymen. She soon 
•taught them to believe herto be posses3ed 
of supernatural powers ; and she then 
worked their Imagination to what pitch 
and purpose she pleased. 

She was tbe chief instigator of this in- 
tended rebellion. It was she who had isti- 
mulated tbe. revengeful temper of Hector 
almost to phrenzy. She now promised bim 
that her arts should be exerted over his 
iriend ; aud it was not long before he feit 
their influence. Caesar soon perceived an 
extraordinary change in the countenance 
and manner of his beloved Clara. A me- 
lancholy hung pver her, and she refused to 



servantSy to tbe old woman's house ; and, forcing opeA 
the door, observed the whole inside of the roof, wmch 
was of thatch, a^d every crevice. of the wall» 8tuck 
with the implenents of her trade ; consistisg of rags, 
feathers, bonos of cats, and a thousand other artictes 
«»^««^ The house was instantly pulled down ; and^ 
with the whole of its contents, committed to the 
£ameSy amidst the general acclamations of. all his other 
negroes *****. From the moment of her departure» 
bis negroes seemed all .to be animated with neir 
«pirits; and the malady spread no furiher-among them. 
The total of his losses, in the coutse of ahout fifteen 
years preceding the discovery, andimputabl* solely io 
the Oöeah practkef he estimates, at least, at'one mn^ 
dred negroes.^' 
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ixaput to him the cause of her dgection. 
Caesar was indeßitigable in his exertions to 
cultivate and embellish the ground near his 
cottage, in hopes of making it an agreeable 
habitation for her ; bat she seemed to take 
no interest iii any thing. She would stand 
beside him immoveable, in a deep reverie ; 
And, when he inquired whether she was ill, 
she wmild ansW^ no, and endeavour to 
assume an air .of gaiety : but this cheerful- 
ness was transient ; she soon relapsed into 
despondency. Atlength, she endeavoured 
to avoid her lover : as if she feared his far- 
ther inquiries. 

Unable to endüre this State of süspense, 

* ' he one evening resolved to bring her to an 

"explanation. * Clara/ said hej * you once 

loyed me : I haVe done n^hing, have I, to 

forfeit your confidence ?' "* *" ^ 

* I once loved you !' said she, raising her 
languid eyes, and looking at him with re- 
proachful tenderness ; * and can you doubt 
my constancy ? Oh, Caesar, you little know 
what is passin^in my heart ! You are the 
cause ofimy melancholy !' 

She paus^d, and hesitated ; as if afraid 
3* that she had said too much : but Caesar 
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.urged her with so much vehetnence, and so 
much tenderness, to open to bim her whole 
soul) tbat, at last, she could not resi^t bis 
eloqueuce. She reluctantly revealed to him 
that secret of which she could not think 
"without borror. She informed him that, un- 
less he coiiiplied with whät was required of 
him by the sorceress Esther, he was devoted 
to die. *What it was that^Esther required , 
of him CJara knew not : shi? knew nothing 
of the «conspiracy. The timidity of her cha- 
racter was iU-suited tö such a-projectj and'^ 
every thing rdating to' it had been conceal- 
ed fromher with t^e utraost care. 

When she explained to Caesar the -Cause 
of her dejefction, bis natural cpurage resistedll^ 
these superstifious ffe&rs; andhe endeavoür- " 
ed to räise Glar^'s spirits. He eödeavourid ' 
in vain : sbeTeli at bis feet, and with tears, 
and the möst tender supplications, conjured 
him to avert the wfath of the soreeress 
by obeying her commands whatever they 
might be ! ^ , * 

* * Clara,* replied he, * yöü^know not wbat 
you ask!' \ i 

* I ask you to save your life P said„she, 
* I ask you, for my sake, to save ypur life, 
while yet it is in your power ?* 
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^ But would you, to^stve my life, Clara, 
inake me the worst of crimina,ls ? Wouldyöu 
-maike me the murderer of my benefactor?' 

Clara.rstärted with horror ! . 

* Do you recoUect the day, the moment, 
when we, wefte oh the poiht of being sepa- 
^ated for ever, Clara ? Do you remember 
the white man's Coming tö my^xotlagq?. 
Do you remember his löok of beitevolence ? 
his voice of compassion.?' Do you* remember ^ 

' his*generosity? Oh! Clagra, wotdd yöü mjike 
5 me the.mui^derer of this ms^nf' • / j . , • 

• HeaV^. forbid l^.c^aid^da^a; rT^is ; 
cannot be, the Witt ;<jf#€.5orcere8s t'/, ^ > 

. ' . * It is !* «aid CaesärJ ■ * But sUeshailniö^ ' ' 
^ucceed, eventhouffh she üsoeaks 'with. the. 
; voicej/of Clara:. - Urg^[ $^0 faiffier.) my" 
resölütiofi i§**3:ed. I sli|<>ulä'b$ ünworthy 
, of your4ovV If I we^e>^cap2febl%bf treachefy. 
, and.mgratitude/ ; ^ i .:>V * ': /' 
/ . '*]^,ut,-U|there*no meansoFayerting tbe 
wr.ath of fetU^r ?' said Clara. * * Your fife — * 
• * T^nk; fii'stj of my hbnoiir/ interrupted ' 
Cassan *'¥öur fears deprive you of reas.on. 
• Return !to this sorceress, and tfeU her that I 
.. dread not her wrath. ' My bands shall nevpr 
• be imbrüed ix\ the blood of my benefactor. 

K 2 
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Clara! Canyouforgethislook^whenbetold 
US that ^e should never i^ore be separatedf ' 

^ It went to my heart/ said Clara» bmst> 
ing into tears. * Cruel, cruel Esther 1 Why 
do you command us to destroy such ä ge^ 
Herous master ?' 

The cönch spünded to summon the ne^ 
groes to their mornmg's work. It happened, 
this day, that Mr. Edwards» who was con- 
tiaually latent upon increasing the comforta - 
and bappiness of bis slaves, sent bis carpep^; - 
ter, while Csesar was absent, tö. fit up the -^^ / 
inside of bis cottag^ ; and, when Csesar rV :' 
tumed from work/ he .found his master ^- 
pruning the brancbes of a tamarind tree, * . 
that overhufag the thatch. * How cemes it, 
..C«,.f,-*id L- th%ou h.ve „ot pruned 
these brailches ?* - * ^ . 

Caesar had ho knife. * Here is ^ine for 
yoü/ said Mr, Edwards. ' It is very sharp,* 
added he» smiling ; ^ but I am not one of 
those masters who are afraid to trust their 
„egrc. whh Sharp knive.- ^^ ;, " 

These words were spoken wfth p#rfect 
simplicity : Mr. Edwards had no ^uspicion, 
at this time, of w^hat was passing in the ne- 
gro's mind. Caesar received the knife with- 
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out uttering ä syllable j but nq sooner was : 
Mr. Edwards out of sight, tliari he knelt • 
diown, and, in a transport of gjjititude, ' 
swore that, with this knife, he would stahf . 
himself to the heart, sooner than betray 
his master ! . \x • . -. 

The principle of grätige cpnquered 
every other Sensation. The mind of Gaesär* 
was not insensible to the charms of free- 
dom : he knew the negro conspirators had 
so taken their measures that there was the 
greatest probability of their success. His 
Äeart1>eat high at the idea of recovering his ;. 
Mberty j but he was nof to be seduced from 
hi« duty, not even by this delightful hppe j 
nor was he to be intimidated by the dread- 
ful certäinty" that his former friends and 
€ountrymen, considering him aö a deserter 
from their cause, would become his bitterest 
enemies. The loss of Hector's esteem änd 
affection was deep^p feit by Caesar. Since 
^e night that the decisive conversatiop, re- 
lative to Mr. Edwards, passed, Hectoj and 
he had never exchanged a syllable. 

This visij proved the cajjf e of ihudv suf- 

fering to Hector, and to several pf the släves 

on Jeffer^' plant ation. . We jmi$ntioned that 

. Dumut bad beeaawaUened by the raised 
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voice of Hector. Though he GOuld not find 
any one in the cöttage^ yet his suspicions 
l¥ere not dissips^ed ; and an accident nearly 
Brought the Ivhole conspiracy to light«^ 
Duraiit'häd ordered bne of the negroes to 
watch a böiler of sugar : the slave was over«« 

4 

come by^ the heat, and fainted. He had 
scarcely recovered his senses when the over-^^ 
saer came up, and found thatthe sugar had 
fermentedy by having remained a few mi* 
nutes too long in the boilen He flew into a 
violent passion, and ordered that the negro 
should receive fifty lashes« His victim bore 
them without uttering a glroan ; but, when 
his punishment was over, and when he 
thou^ght the overbeer was gU he exclaim. 
ed, * It will soonbe our turn!* 

Durant was not out of hearing* * He 
tümed suddenly, and observed that the ne- 
gro looked at Hector, when he pronounced 
these words ; and this^nfirmed the suspi- 
cion that Hector was carrying on some con^, 
spiracy. He immediately had recourse to 
that brutality which he considered as the; 
only means of governing black men : Hec- 
tor and three other negroes were lashed 
unmercifuUy ; but no confessiona could be 
extbrted. , 
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Mr. Jefieries iilight perhaps have forbid- 
den such vialence to be used, if he had nofc 
been at the time carousing with a party of 
jovial West Indians ; who thought of no- 
thing but indulging their appetites in all 
the luxuries that art and nature could sup- 
ply. The sufferings, which had been endur- 
ed by many of the wretched negroes, to. 
fiirnish out this magnificent entertainmeiit, 
were ne ver once thought of by tlxese selfish 
epicu^es. - Yel^ so faJse are the general 
estimates of character^ that all these gen-^ 
tlemen passedfop. luen of great feeling änd 
generosity ^ ^ The human, mind^ in certain; 
situations, beco|i;)es so! accustomed to ideas 
of tyranny and cruel<^^ that they no longer 
appear extraordinary or detestable: they 
rather seem part of the necessary and im- 
mutable Order of tl^ings. 

Mr;/Jefferies was stopped, as.he passed 
f^om his dining*room.intohisdrawing-room, 
by a little negro: child, of about five years 
oldy who was crying bitterly. He was the 
. son of one of the slaves, who were at this 
moment under the torturer's band. ^ Poor 
little devil !* said Mr. Jefferies, who was 
more than half intoxicated. ^ Take him 
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away ; and teil Durant, some of ye, to par- 
don his father~-if he can/ 

The chfld rao, eageily, to announce'fais 
father's pardon ; but he soon retumed, cry« 
ihg more violentlj than befbre. Durant 
would not hear the boy ; and it was now no 
longer possible to appeal to Mr. Jefferies, 
fi>r he was in the midst of an assembly of 
fair ladies ; and no servant belonging to the 
honse dared to intemipt thb festivities of 
the evening. The three men» who w^re so 
severely flögged to extort irom them con- 
iessiond^wereperfectlyinnacent: they knew 
nothing of the confederacy ; but the rebels 
seized the moment when tl^^ir minds were 
exasperated by this chielty and injustice, 
and they eadily persuad'ed them to join the 
league. The hopes of reyenging themselves 
upon the overseer wasjL motive sidSficient 
to make them brave death in any shsf>e. 

Another incident» which happened a few 
days before the time destined for the revolt 
ofthe slaves, determined numbers whohad 
been andecided. Mrs. Jefferies was a lan- 
guid beauty : or rather a languid fine lady 
who had been a beauty, and who spent all 
that part of the day which was not de« 
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\ voted to the pleasures of the table, or in 
reclining on a couch, in dress« S^e wag 
one day ^tended on a spfa, fanned by four 
slayes, t^o at her head and tw.o at her feet, 
whön news was brought tbat ar large eheste 
directed to her, was just arrived from Lon- 
aon«, ' • 

This ehest contained various articles of 
dress of the newest fashions. The' Janiaica 
kdies carry their ideas of magnificence te 
a.high^iteh : theywillinglygivea hundred * . 

; jguineas^for a gown, which they pethaps. 

- wearbut opce or twice. In the elegf^ce and/ 

not exce^ded by any lady in the iäländ, ex- 
cept by öne iteho had iätely received a cargo 
from England. She now expected to out- 
shine her competitory and desired that the« 
^ ehest should be unpacked in her presence« 
-^ In tiaking out one of the gowns, it ca\ight. . 
on a' naii in the lid, and was torn; The ^^ ^ ' ; 
lady 9 roused from her natjiiral indolencet^y^ ' 
this disappointment to her V^nity, instantly . * 
. ordered that the unfortunate fismale i^ve - 
should be severely chastised; ^ The wdman 
was the wife of Hector : aBd this fresh in« 
' Jury worked up his temper, näturally vin« . 
dictive, to tlie. highest point . 'He ardently 
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.: longed f6r the motnent yrhen he might sa-« 

tiate bis ^epgeance. 
/t The plaH tke ixegroes had laid Aya-s tö set 
' fire toTthe canes^ ät one and the sapaetime, 
*^öh eye/y plants^ticm j änd, When the white^ ; 

iohal^tants of theislahdshould rUn to put 
•out* the fire, the btacksrwere-.to se&ethis 

. xQoineiit of confusion and cönsternation to 
. ftf ,upo„ U,e,„, and »^- a>.era. ia. . 

säere« The time when tbis scheine was to 

be carried into execution was not known to 

• * * * 

Ciäbsar; for the con^irators had changed . 
their d^ a^ sobn as .Hector told them that 
his friend was no longer one- of the ' Cönfe- 
, deracy. They dreaded he should'betray 
them } and it was determined tl^it he and ' 
Clara should both be destroyed,' unless they 
could be prevaUed upon to jöin the con:. , 
spiracy. 

. Hector wished to save bis friend: but tiie 

^ .de^^ of vengeance overcame every other 

rfeehng* - He resolved, however, to make an 

- -attempt, for the last time» to change Cassar'a 

resolution« 

Fat this purpose, Esther was the person 

' he employedi: she was to work upon hi» 

mind by means of Clara. On returning to 

her cottage one night, she fouhd,'suspended 
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from the:äiatch, one of those stränge fan- 
tastic charms, wlth #ii^hich the Indian sör^ 
ceresses terrify those whom they have pro- 
sciibedt Clara, unable to cphqu^ her ter- 
ror, repaired again jfco EstheiF, who received. ' 
her first in . niysterious .silence j but, after 
she ha4 implored her forgiveness for the 
past, and with all possible humility con- 
jured her to grant her future protection, the 
öorceJRJSS deigned to spealc. Her commands 
were that Clara shquld prevail upon her 
lovdr to meet her, on this awful spot, the • 
ensuing night. . ^ - 

Little suspecting what was going forward* 
ön the plantatipn pf Jefferies, Mr. Edwards # 

• that evening gave his slaves a holiday.: He. 
and his family came out at sunset,.when 
the fresh breeze had sprang up, and'^ieated 
themselves under a spreading palm.ptree, to 
enjoy'the pleasing spectacle of thi§ negro- 
feativ^ His negroes were all weil clad ;:. * 
tbeir turbans were of the gayest colours,and * 
their merry cöuntenances suited the gaiety; * 
of their* dress, While some were dancing, 
and some playing on the tambourine, othefs 

•' apgeared among^ the distant trees, bringe 
ing baskets of avocado pears, grapes, and 
pine-apples, the produce of their own provu 
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sioo-grounds ; and ottiers were employed ia 
spreading their clean \ßjßnchexSyor tb^cala.» 
bashes, which served for plates and dishes* 
The negrioea continued to dance and divert 
themselves tili late in tbe evening, When 
they separated and retired to rest» Cassar» 
recollecting kis promise to Clara, repaired 
secretly to*^he habitation of the sorceress. 
It was situate in the recess of a thick wood. 
When he arrive^ there, he found the door 
fastened ; and he was pbliged to wait spme 
time before it was opened by Esther* 

The first object he bebeld was hla beloved 
Clara, stretched on the ground, apparently 
a corpse ! The sorceress had tbrown her 
into a trance, by a preparation of deadly 
nightshade. The hag burst into an infer-r 
nal laugh, when she beheld the despair that 
was painted in Cd&sar'ä countenance! — 
* Wretghl' cried shej • you have defiedmy 
power: böhold its victim!' ^ 

Caesar, in a transport of rage, seized her by 
the throat : .but his fury was soon checked. 

* Destroy me,* said the iiend, ' and you 
destroy your Clara. She is not dead : but 
she lies in the sleep of dealii, into which she 
has been thrown by magic art, and fi*om 
which no power, but mine^ can restore her 
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to the ligbt of life. Yes ! look at her, pale 
aäd motionless ! Ntever will she rise from . 
the earth, unlesa, within om hour, you 
obey my commands. .. I bav'e admihistered 
to Hector and his companions tbe solem» 
fetish oatb, at tbe sound of which every 
negro in Africä trembles l You fc'now my 
cfbject/ . • ' '/ / 

* Fiend, I do !* replied Gsesar; eyeing her 
stet nly ; * but, whUe I ba.y e life, it »hall 
n^ver be accömplisb^d/ 

* Look yonder !' cried she, pointing to^ 
the moon; ^ in a few minutes that moon will 
set : at that hour Hector and bis friends 
will appear. They come armed! armed 
with weapons which I shall steep m poison 

. fpr their enemies. Tbemselves I wiltrender 
invulneräble« Look again !' continued «he,» 
^ if my dim eyes mistake not, yonder they 

.come. Rash man, you die if they cross - 

* my. tbreshold/ 

* I wish for death,' said Caesar» ^ Clara 
is^ead! 

* Bat you can restore her to life by a 
Mngle'Vord.' 

Caesar, at tbis moment, seemed to he- 
Siitate. 
'_ • Cpnsider ! Your heroism is vain,* con- 
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tinued Esther. « You will hav« thc knive»» 
of fifty of the conspirators in your bosom, if 
you' do iH)t jpia them j- and, after you have* 
fallen, the deathjbf ypur. master is inevita-* 
ble. Here is 'tK§ bowl' of poiso», in which> 
the riegrö knive» are^to.Be steeped. * Your , 
friend^p your former friends^ your country- 
men^willbe in arnds irr a;few miriutesj änd> . 
they will bear /down .'evöry tfaing before *• 
tiiem! Victöry ! * Weälth ! Freedoin! and 
Revenge ! will l^j^- theirs!' ^ * 

Caesar appeare^ to be niore and more agi-^ 

. tated. " His eytfs were fixed upon Clara* 
The conflict in bis mind was violent ; büt 
.his seüsö pf gratitude and duty could not* 
be shäken by hope, fear, or äAibition-: ndr 
could if be vahquished by Jove. He dete^j . . 
mined, however, to ^pear to yield. As ff ' 
Struck with panic, at the apprpaefa of the '* 

■ eonfederate negroes, he suddenly tujTned to*^ 
the sorceress; and said, in a tone of feigned • 
Submission^ ^ It is in vain to struggle with 
fäte. Let my knife, too, bfe dipped in your 
magic poison/ 

The sorceress cläpped her hand^" with- 
infernal joy in her countenance. She bade 
him instantly give her bis kni'fSp, -that she* 
might plunge it to the hilt in the bowl"of 
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impatience« His knife was left in bis cot-^ 
tage ; and, under pretenceof going in searcL 
of it, he escapad. Esther promised to pre- 
pare Hectpr, atid all Ym companions, to re- 

' ceive him with thjBir ancient cordiality, on 

. his retürn. Caesar ran with theutmost speed 
ulong a by-path out of the woöd, met none 
of the rebels, reacfaed his master's boüse« 
scaled the wall of his bed^chamber, got in at 
the windqw, and walfened him> exclaiming,. 
^^Ärm! Arm yourself, my dear masterh 
Axnorall your slaves t They wilL fight for you, 
and (Ee for you ; /as 1 will the firstl The» 

" Kx)roHiantyn/yeir of >ar will be heard m. 

. Jefferies*. plantatJQii this; night'I* Arm j Ampi > 
yxnjrseli^ tnjr dear mäster,- aqd let us -siir- 
roimd^the-rebel leiaders while^ it i^ yet time. 
I wilMeaä. you to the plafce wkere they are- 
all as^embled. oa condition tHat their chief« 
!who is my friend, shall be pardoned^'. 

Mr. Ed\^ärds armed himself and the 
negroes on jiis plantation, as well as the* 
.whites : they were all equally attached to 
him. He foUowed Csesar into the xecesses. 
of the wood. 

They pröceeded with all possible rapidity^ 
but in perfect silenCe, tili they reacheds 
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Esther's häbitatioQ ; whicb they Surround» 
ttd completely» before they were perceived 
by the conspirators« 

Mr, Edwards looked thi^qu^ a hole in 
ihe wall f and^ by the blue flame o£ a cal* . 
dron, over which the sorcer ess was str etching 
her shriyelled hands» he saw Hector asd five 
stout negroes Standing, intent upon her in- 
eimtations« These negroes held their knives 
' in their hands, ready to dtp iJiem into the * 
bowl of poison.. It was preposed, by one " • 
of the white», to jset fire immediätely tothe 
hutj.aitd thus to force the rebels to sur-. ^■ 
render/ The advice was^followed j but Mr. • 
Edwards charged bis people to spare their .: 
prisoners. The moment the ri^bels saw that / 
tlie ihatch of the^hut was in flames, they set *' 
up the Koromantyn yell of war^ and'Oisl^ed. 
oüt with frantic desperation. , . - 

* Yield ! You are pardon^d^ Hector,* cried 
Mr. Edwards, in a loud voice. 

^ You are pardoned, my friend !' repeated 
Caesar» 

^ Hector, incapableatthis instant of listen- 
ing to any thing but revenge, sprang for- 
wards, and plunged his knife into the bo- 
som of Csasar. The faithful servant stag- 
gered back a few paces : his master caught 
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him in his arms. ^ I die content,' said he» 
• Bury me with Clara.' 

He swooned from loss of Uood, as they 
were carrying him home; but, when hi» 
wound was exämined» it was found not to 
be mortal. As he recovered from his 
swoon, he stared wüdly round him. trying 
to recoUect wliere he was, and what had 
happened« He.thought that he was still in 
a dream, when he saw his belo ved Clara 
Standing besi^e him« The opiate, which 
the pretended sorceress had administored to 
her» had ce^sed to opferate \ shei wakened 
from her trance just at the time the Koro« 
mänt3m yell coAimenced. Caesar's joy !— : 
We must leäve that to the imaginätioiu 

In the mean time, what Beoaine of the. 
rc^el negroes, and Mr«i;Edwards ? 

-The taking the chief conspirators prison«^ 
ers did not prevent the negroes, upon Jef- 
feries' plantatioii, from insurrection. The 
moment they heard the war-whoop, the sig- 
nal agreed upon, they rose in a body ; and^ 
before they could be prevented, either by 
the whites on the estate, or by Mr. Edi 
wards's adherents, they had set fire to the 
overseer's house, and to the canes. The 
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overseer was the principal object of their 
veugeance: he died in tortures, inflicted** 
by the hands of those who had suffered 
loost by his cruelties. Mr. Edwards, how- 
ever, quelied the insurgents betöre rebel- 
lion spread to any other estates in the^ 
Island. The inlBuence ofhis- character, 
and the effect of his eloquence upon the 
xninds of the people, were astonishing : no* 
tfaing but his interference could have pre«^ 
vented the total destruction of Mr. Jefie- 
ries and his family, who, as it was com-^ 
puted, lost this night upwards of fifty thou- 
sand pounds. He was never aflerward 
able to recover his losses^^ or to shake off 
his constant fear of a fresh insurrection 
among his «laves. At length, he and his 
lady returned to England; where they 
Mrere obliged to live in obscurity and "indi- 
gence. They had no consolation, in their 
HiisfortuneSy but that of railing at the trea- 
chery of the whole race of slaves. — Ouri 
readers, we hope, will think that at least 
one exception may be made, in favour o£ 
The Gratefül Neqiio. 
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'^ Oh this detestable 7o-9^mnü/-^a thing always ex^ 
** pected,^ yet never found«" 
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CHAPTER L 




IT has long been my intention to write my 

ewn history ; and I am determined to begin 

r^ Jt to-day ; forhalf thegood intentions of my 

- life have been frustrated by my unf^^tunate 

hiabit of putting things off tili to-morrow. 

• When I was a young man, I used to be 

told that Ais Was my only fault ; I believed 

it ; and 'my vanity er laziness persuaded me 

that this fault was but smalL and that I 

should easfly eure myself of it in tirae. 

That Bme, however, haß not yet arrived ; 

V and at my advanced time bf life I must give 

• up all thoughts of amendment, hoping, 

however, that sincere repentance may stand 

instead oF reformation. 
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My father was an eminent London book'- 
Beller: he happened to be looking over a. 
new^ biö^raphical ' dictixmar}» oii the day 
when I was. bf ought-Hnto tbe worldj/and 
at the moüftent whea my '- birth was an* 
aounced to him, he had bis finger upon^the 
name Basti: he read aloud — ^^'Basil^ canon- 
• izfed bishop, of C»sarea,:a thedogical/.con- ' 
troversial, and rtiibriil wfiter.** , •/ . 

^ My boy^' cohtinue^ mJyfatHer,^ * shMT 
,be name^ after'thisgreajt man,>0nd' I bppe*. 
and believe that r«hull live.to see hiiti either 
acelebtated^thedlo^cal, cöntroversial', and : 
mbral author^ or a bishop. I am. nof §o 
satiguine as to expect that he shoüld be^ 
both tjjese gdod things.' 

I was christeircd Basil according to itoy. '^ 
father's wishes, and bis hopes pf niy^fiiture . 
celebrityand fortunewereconfiriiiedjiiuring 
my childhood, by instancesof witand me^ 
mory,.which were not perhaps gr^ater than . . . 
what could have been found in my little con* 
temporaries, but which appeared ^ the va- . 
nity of parental TOridness extraprdinary, if « 
not supernatural. My father declared that 
it would be a sin not to give me a learned 
education, and he went eveh bfrvond bis 
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ffieaiis tö procure for me all the advantäges 
- of the best modes of Instruction. I was sti- 
^mulated, ev®n when ä boy, by the idea that , 
I shoüld becbme a great man, and my ma- 
sters had fq( some titne reason to be satis- 
fied ; but what they called the qtuckness of 
my parts conttnually retarded tay progress. 
*% T&e'facility with whicE I learnedj(ä|r les-l 
: " sons encouraged me to put off learning * 
' them tili the^ast moment; and this'hajiit 
of procrastinating, which was begun ia 
presumptioni end^ in disgrace, 

•When I was sentito a public «chool, I 

fgund ambng Wy companions «o many temp« 

. tations. to idienesi, t^atj|otwithstanding the 

quickness of my parts,;»! was generally 

jBögged twice a week. •' Äs I grew older, 

* » 

^^ my reason ipignt perhaps have taught me to 
y ' \ tjorrect jpys'elf, but my vanity was excited 

to persist in idleness by certain iraprudent 
. V sayings or whisperings of my ßitheiW' 

When I came home fj»m school at the.' 

holydays, and when compläiSts were pre- 
j ferred against mtf in letters fromlny school- 

master, my father, even while he äffected to 

scold me for my negligence, flattered me 
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in the most dangerous manner by adding-^ 
aside to some friend of the family — 

* My Basil is a stränge fellow !~can do 
any thing he pleases-aU his masters say so 
— but he is a sad idle dog — all your men of 
genius are so — puts off business always to 
the last moment — all your men of genius 

' do s^ For instance^ there is • whose 

thii;{l edition of ödes I häve just published 
— wbat an idle dog he is ! ^et who makes 
such a noise in the world as he does ?*— puts 
off every thing tili to-rnfftTOXv, Kke my Basil 
—but can do more at^the last moment than 
any man in England-that is, if the fit seizes 
him — ^fbr he does ypthing but by fits — has 
no application — nonö — says it would " pe- 
trify him to a dunce." I never knew a man 
of genius who was not an idle jAog.' 

Not a syllable of such speeche% was lost 
lipon me ; the ideai9 of a man bf genius and 
of an ndle dog were soon so firmly joined 

^together iti my ij^gination, that it was im* 
possible to separate them, either by my own 
reason or by ttiat of my preceptors. I gloried 
in the very Jiabits which my tutors laboured 
to correct ; and I never was seriously morti- 
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fied by the consequences of my own foUy 
tili, at a public examination at Eton, I lost 
a premium by putting off tili it was too late 
the finishing a copy of verses. The lines 
which I had written were said by all my 
young and old friends to be beautifuL Thfe 
prize was gained by one Johnson, a heavy 
lad, of no sort of genius, but of great per- 
severance. His verses were finished how- 
€ver, at the stated time« 

** For dulness ever must be regulär !*' 

My fragment, cbarming äs it was, was 
useless, except to ,hätid about afterward 
among my friends, to prove what I might 
have done if I had thoii^t it worth while. 

My father was extremely vexed by my 
missing an opportunity of distinguishing 
myselfat thifi public exhibition, especialiyas 
the king bad honoured the assembly with his 
presence; and, as those who had gained pre- 
miums were presented to his majesty, it was 
supposed that their being ^hus early marhed 
as lads of talents would be high]y advan- 
tageous to their advancement in ^Je. All 
this my father feit, and, blaming himself for 
having encouraged in me the indolence ofge* 
mus^ he determined to counteract his former 

VOL. in. I- 
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iinprudence, and was resolved, he said, to 
eure me at once of my habit of procrastina^ 
tion. For tbis purpose he took down from 
his sbelves Young's Night Thougbts ; from 
which he remembered a line, which has be^ 
come a stock line among writing masters' 
copies : 

^ ProcrasHnation is the thief of time." 

He hunted the book for the words Pro* 
crastinatioTif Time, To-day^ and To-morrow^ 
and made an extract of seven long pages 
on the dangers of delay. 

* Now, my dear Basil/ said he, ' this is 
what will eure you for life, and this you 
must get perfectly by heart, before I give 
you one Shilling raore pocket-money/ 

The motive was all-powerful, and with 
pains, Iteration, and curses, I fixed the he- 
terogeneous quotations so well in my me* 
mory that some of them have remained 
there to this day. For instance*--* 

** Time destroy'd 
Is suidde where more than blood is spilt. 

Time flies, death urges, knells call, Heav'n invites. 
Hell threatens. 

We push Time from us, and we wish htm bade« 

Man flies from Time^ and Time from man too sooa ; 
In sad divorce this double flight must end ; 
And thea where are we? 
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Be wise to-day^ 'tis madness to d^feri 4:c. 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead, &c. 

Lorenzo — O for yesterdays to come I 
To*da^ ig yesUraay return'd ; retom'd, 
FuU-power'd to cancel, expiate, raise, adora. 
And reinstate us on the rock of peace. 
X«t it not share itp predeceM^r's fa^, 
Nor, like its eider si«ters, die a fool. 

Where shall I find him ? Angels ! teil me wh^re : 
You know him ; he is near you ; point him out ; 
Shidl I See glories beaming from bis brow \ 
Or trace \k% footsteps by the rising flowVs ? 
Yoar golden wings ntm hoT'ring o'er him sked 
Protection ; now are wav'ring in appULU^e 
To that blest son of foresightl Lordof fatef ' 
That awful indepenient od ta-morrox»! 
Whose toork is done >• who triumphs in the pasl: 
Whose yesterdays look backward with a smfle.** 

I spare you the rest of my taak, and I 
eamestly hope, my dear reader, that these 
citations may have a better effect upon you 
than they had upon me* With shame I 
confess that even with the addition of 
Sfaakspeare^s eloquent 

*^ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and toviaorrow» &c.'* 

which I leamt by heart gratis, not a bh th^ 
better was I for all this poetical morality. 
What I wanted was not convictioa of my 
foUy» bat resolution to amend. 

When I ßay tbat I was not a bH th^ 

L 2 
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better for these documents, I must not 
omit to observe to you that I was very near 
being four hundred pounds a year the bet- 
ter for them. 

Being obliged tolearn so mach of Young*s 
Nig^ht Thoughts by rote, I was rather dis- 
gusted, and my attention was roused to 
criticise the lines which had been forced 
upon my.admiration. Afterward, when I 
went to College, I delighted to maintain, 
in Opposition to some of my companions, 
who were enthusiastic admirers of Young, 
that he was no poet. The more I was ridi- 
cuied» the more I persisted. I talked my^- 
seif into notice ; I became acquainted with 
several of the literary men at Cambridge; I 
wrote in defence of my opinion, or, as some 
called it, my heresy. I maintained that what 
all the World had mistaken for sublimity was 
bombast; that the Night Thoughts were 
fuller of witty conceits than of poetieal 
Images : I drew a parallel between Young 
and Cowley ; and I finished by pronouncii^ 
Young to be the Cowley of the eighteenth 
Century, To do my seif justice, there was 
much ingenuity and some truth in my essay, 
but it was the declamation of a partisan» wha 
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cati think only on pne side of a question, 
and who, in the heat of controversy, saj» 
more than he thinks, and more than he 
originally intended. 

It is often the fortune of literary partisans 
to obtain a share of temporary celebrity far 
bey ond their deserts, especially if they attack 
any writer of established reputation. The 
success of my essay exceeded my most san- 
guine expectations, and I began to think 
that my father was right ; that I was bom 
to be a great genius and a great man. The 
QOtice taken of me by a leamed prelate» 
10irho piqued himself upon being considered 
as the patron of young men of talents» con« 
{irmed me at once in my seif conceit and 
my hopes of preferment. 

I mentioned. to you that my father, in 
honour of my namesake BasiU bishop of 
Cssarea, and to verify his own presenH- 
tnentSf had educated me for the church. 
My present patron, who seemed to like 
me the better the oftener I dined with 
him, gave me reason to hope that he would 
provide for me handsomely. I was not yet 
ordained, when a living of four hundred 
per annum feil into his gifl: he held it 
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over for some months, as it was thought^ 
on purpose for me. 

In the mean time he employed me to 
write a charity sermon for him, which he 
ivas to preach, as it was expected, to a 
crowded congregation. None but those, 
Who are themselves slaves to the habit of 
procrastination^ will believe, that I could 
be so foolish as to put off writing this sermon 
tili the Saturday evening before it was want- 
ed. Some of my young companioDs came 
tmexpectedly to snp with me ; we sat kte : 
in the tatiity of a young author, who glo» 
ties in the rapidity of composition, I säid 
to myself that I could finish my sermon in 
tn hoür^s time. But, alas ! when my com- 
panions at length departed, they left me in 
no condition to complete a sermon. I feil 
fast asleep, and was wakened in the mom» 
Ing by the bishop's servant. The dismay 
I &i\t is indescribable ; I started up— it Was 
nine o'clock : I began to write ; but my 
band and my mind trembled, and my ideas 
were in such confusion, that I could not, 
great genius as I was, produce a beginning 
sentence in a quarter of an hour. 

I kept the bishop'a servant forty minutes. 
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hy his watch ; wrote and re-wrote two pages^ 
and walked up and down tbe room ; tore my 
two pages ; and at last, when the footman 
Said he could waitno longer, was obliged to 
let hinr go with an awkward note, pleading 
sudden sickness for tny apology. It was 
true that I was sufBciently sick at the time 
when I penned this note ; my head ached 
lerribly ; and I kept my room, reflecting 
upon my own folly^ the whole of the day. I 
foresaw the consequences ; the living was 
given away by my patron the next morn«- 
sng» and all hopes of future favour were 
•absolutely at an end. 

My fatber overwhelmed me witb r&- 
{iTDacbes ; and I might perhaps have been 
Teformed by this disappcüntment ; but an 
unexpected piece of good fortune, or what 
i then thought good fortune, was my min* 

Among the multitude of my coUege-friends 
was a young gentleman, whose father was 
just appointed to go out upon theßtmous em- 
bassy to China ; he came to our shop to buy 
Du Halde; and, upon hearing me express an 
enthusiastic desire to visit China, he under- 
took to apply to his father to take me in the 
ambassadoi^'s suite« His representation of 
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me as a young man of talents and literature^ 
and the view of some botanical drawings^ 
which I executed upon the spur of the oc* 
casion yfith tolerable neatness, procured me 
the favour which I so ardently desired. 

My father objected to my taking this 

voyage. He was vexed to see me quit the 

profession for which I had been educated ; 

and he could not, without a severe straggle^ 

relinquish bis hopes of seeing.me a bishop. 

But I argued that, as I had not yet been or- 

dainedy there could be no disgrace or impro^ 

priety in my avoiding a mode of life which 

was not suited to my genius.-^This word ge- 

nius had now, as upon all other occasions» a 

mighty efiect upon my father ; and öbserv- 

ing this, I declared farther, in a high tone 

of voice, that from the experience I had al* 

ready had, I was perfectly (%rtain that the 

drudgery of sermon writing would parah/se 

my gemtts ; and that, to expand and invi« 

gorate my intellectual powers, it was abso- 

lutely necessary J should, to use a great 

author's expression, ** view in foreign coun- 

tries varied modes. of existence/* 

My father's hopes that one half of bis 
prophecy would 2X least be accomplisbed^ 
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and that I should become a great author, 
revived ; and he consented to my going to, 
China, upon condition that I should promise 
towrite a history of my voyage and journey, 
in two volumes octavo,or one quarto, witK 
a folio of plates« This promise was readily 
made ; for, in the plenitude of confidence in 
my own powers» octavos and quartos shrunk 
before me, and afolio appeared too small for 
the various information, and the useful re- 
fl6ctions, which a voyage to China must 
supply. 

Füll of expectations and projects, I talked 
from morning tili night ofmy journey : but, 
notwithstanding my father's hourly remon» 
strances» I deferred my preparations tili the 
last week. Then all was hurry and confu- 
sion : tailors and sempstresses, portmanteaus 
and trunks, portfolios and drawing-böxes« 
water-colours, crayons, and note-books, wet 
from the stationer's, crowded my room. I 
had a dozen small note-books^ and a huge 
common-place book, which was to be di- 
vided and kept in the manner recommended 
by the jqdicious and immortal Locke. 

In the midst of the last day's bustle, I sat 
down at the corner of a table with compass, 

h5 
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mltTf and red ink, ta divide and rule my b^t 
6f all possible cammon-place books) büt the 
red ink was too thin» and the paper was not 
w«U-sized, and it blotted continually ; be« 
cause I was obliged to tum over the pages 
rapidly ; and ink will not dry, nor blotting» 
paper suck it np more quickly for a genius 
tfaan fbr any other man» Besides, my at- 
tention wai^ much distracted by the ifear 
that the sempstress would not send hoiii€ 
tf\y dozen of new Shirts, and that a vile jf>ro* 
crasHnating boot-maker would never come 
with my boots. Every rap at the door I 
Started up to inquire wbelher tkat was the 
Shirts, or the boots : thrice I overtnmed thö 
red, and twice the black ink bottles by these 
Start» ; and the execrations which I bestow- 
ed upon those trades-people, who will put off 
every thing to the last moment, were innii- 
merable.— I had Orders to set off in the 
mail-coach fbr Portsmouth, to join the rest 
of the ambassador's suite. 
' The provoking watchman cried •* past 
eleven o*clock,** befbre I had half^finished 
ruling my common*place book ; my Shirts 
änd my boots were not come: the maü- 
coach, as you may guess, set off withottt 
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me; My poor fatber was in a terrible tre* 
inor» and walked from room to room, re*- 
proachiog me and himself : but I persisted 
in repeating that Lord M. would not set 
out the day he had intended : that nobody, 
isince the creation of the world^ ever set out 
upon a long journey the day he first ap^ 
pointed-^besides» there were at least a hun- 
dred chances in my £tvour, that his lord- 
ship would break down on his way to Portf»* 
mouth ; that the wind would not be &ir 
when he arrived there ; that half the peo» 
ple in his suite would not be more punc« 
tual than myself, kc. 

By tbese arguments, ot by mere dint of 
assertion» I quieted my fither's apprdien- 
sions and my own, and we agreed^ that, as 
it was now impossible to go to-day, it was 
l>est to stay tili to-morrow. 

Upon my arrival at Portsmouth, the ürst 
thing I beard was that the Lion and Hin^ 
dostau had saiied, some hours before, with 
the embassy for China. Despair deprived 
me of utterance. A charitable waiter at 
the inn, however, seeing my con&ternation 
and absolute inability to think or act £ot 
nyself, ran to make farther inquiries, and 
lumight me back the joyfui tidings that Idie 
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Jackal brig, which was to carry out tbe re* 
mainder of the ambassador's suite, was not 
yet under weigh ; that a gentleman, who 
was to go in the Jackal, had dined at a 
hotel in the next street, and that he had 
gone to the water side but ten minutes 
ago. 

. I hurried after him : the boat was gone. 
I paid another exorbitantly to take ine and 
mygoods to the brig» and reachedthe Jackid 
just as she was weighing anchor. Bad edti^ 
cation for me ! The moment I feit myself 
safe on board» having recovered breath to 
speak, I exclaimed, ** Here am I, safe and 
sound! just as well as if I had been here 
yesterday ;. better indeed. Oh, after this^ 
I shall always trust to my own good fc»r- 
tune. I knew I sliould not I)ß too late/' 

When I came to reflect cbolly, however, 
I was rather sorry that I had missed my 
passage in the Lion, with my friend and pro^ 
tector, and with most of the learned and in- 
^enious men of the ambassador's suite, to 
whom I had been tntroduced, and who had 
aeemed favourably disposed toward me. AU 
the ad van tage I might have derived from 
their conversation, during this long voyage, 
was lost by my own negligence. The Jackal 



Io$t Company of the Lion and Hindostan in 
the Channel. — As my friends afterward told 
tne, they waited for us five days in Praya 
bay i but as no Jackal appeared, they saiied 
again without hen At length, to our great 
jojj we descried on the beacb crf* Sumatra, a 
board naiied to a post, which our friends 
had set up there, with a written notice to 
inform us tbat the Lion and Hindostan had 
touched on this shore on such a day, and to 
point out to US the course that we should 
keep in order to join them. 

At the sight of this writing my spirits 
revived : the wind favoured us ; but, alas 1 
in passing the Straits of Banka» we were da- 
maged so tbat we were obliged to retum to 
port to refit, and to take in fresh provision. 
Kot a soul on board but wisbed it had been 
their fate to have had a birth in the other 
ships; and I more loudly than any one eise 
expressed this wish twenty times a day. 
When my companions heard that I was to 
faave saiied in the ambassador's ship, if Ihad 
bieen time enough at Spithead, some pitied 
and some rallied me : but most said I de- 
served to be punished for my negligence« 
lAtJengthwe joined the Lion and Hindostan 
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at North Island. Our friends had quite given 
iip all hopes of ever seeing u&again» and had 
Actually bought at Batavia a French brig, to 
ftupply the place ofthe JackaL To my great 
Mtidfaction, I was now received on board 
tlie Lion, and had an opportunity of con^ 
versing with the men of literature and 
acience, from whom I had been so unluckily 



separated during the former part ofthe voyr 
ege. Thetr conversation soon revived and 
increased my regret, when they told me of 
all that I had missed seeing at the vaiious 
places where they liad touched : they talked 
to me with provoking fiuency of the eul tureof 
Manioc ; of the root of Cassada, of which 
Tapioca is made ; of the shrub called the 
Cactuis, on which the cochineal inseet 
swarms and feeds ; and of the Ipecacuanfaa^ 
plant; all Which they had seen at Rio 
Janeiro, beside eight paintings representing 
the ntanner in whidi the diamond and g(Ad 
snines in the Brazils are worked. Indeed, 
upon cross-examittation, I fbund that these 
pictures were miserably executed, and 
ficarcely worth seeing. 

I regretted more the fine pine-appks 
mhich xny companicHis assured mie weie in 
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such abundance that they cleaned their 
swords in them, as being the cheapest actd 
that coiild be there procured. But, £ut 
beyond these vulgär objects of curiosity, I 
t^gretted not having leuued any thing 
concerning the celebrated Upas-tree. I 
waB persuaded that» if I had been at Ba* 
tavia, I should have extracted som« infor* 
tnation more precise than these gentiemen 
obtaiüed from the keepers of the medical 
garden. 

I confess that my morti&cstiou at this 
disappointtnent did not arise i^lely from the 
pure love of natural history : the Upas-tree 
would have made a conspicuous %ure in my 
quarto volume. I consoled myself; how«> 
ever» by the determination to omit nothing 
that the vast empire of China could affi)rd 
to render my work entertamiing, instructive^ 
interesting, and sublime. To a man of ge- 
tiius, objects and occmrences the mq3t fa^ 
miliar and trivial present new aspects, or 
lead to important condusions: what thea 
may be expected from his powers, when a 
vast empire is presented to his view, whose 
inhabitants, in their modes of Ufe^ customa» 
laws, and morals, idifier essentially from 
^those of any other nations 0a tbe üce of the 
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globe! — What philosophical observationi 
and rieh discoveries in ethics, physics, and 
metaphysics — what lessons of policy and 
legislation may the world reasonably hope, 
in such circumstances^ to receive from the 
pen of a great genius ! 

I delighted myself wtth the notion that 
the World should not be disappointed in 
their expectations : I anticipated the pride 
with which I should. receive the compli- 
ments of my friends and the public, upon 
my valuahk and incomparable work ; I an- 
ticipated the pleasure with which my father 
would exult in the celebrity of his son, and 
in the accomplishment of his own prophe- 
<:ies ; and, with these thoughts fbll in my 
xnind, we landed at Mettow, in China. 

I sat up late at night, writing a sketcfaof 
Biy preface,. and notes for the heads of chap» 
•ters. I was tired, feil into a profound sleep, 
•dreamed I was teaching the emperor of 
China to pronounceChrononhotonthologos, 
and in the moming was wakened by the 
sound of the gong ; the signal that the ac- 
commodation junks were ready to sail with 
the embassy to Pekin. I hurried on my 
clothes, and was in the junk before the gong 
had done beating. I gloried in my celerity. 
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but» bjßfore we had gone two leagues up the 
country, I found reason to repent of my 
precipitation : I wanted to note down my 
first impressions on entering the Chinese 
territories i but, alas ! I feit in vain in my 
pocket for my pencil and note-book ; I had 
lefl them both behind me on my bed. Not 
only one note-book, but.my whole dozed ; 
which, on leaving London , I had stufied into 
a bag with my night-gown. Bag, night- 
gown, nate-booksy all were forgotten !. 

However trifling it may appear^ this loa9 
of the little note-bookswas of material con* 
sequence. To be sure it was easy to pro* 
eure paper and make others ; bat, because 
it was so easy, it was delayed irom hour to 
hour, and from day to day i and I went on 
writing my most important remarks^ oa 
scraps of paper, which were always to be 
copied to-morrow into a note-book that 
was then to be made. 

We arrived at Fekin, and were magnifi- 
cently lodged in a palace in the city of Fe* 
kin ; bat here we were so strictly guarded 
tha^t we could not stir beyond the courts of 
the palace. You will say that in this con« 
ünement I had leisure sufficient to make a 
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note-book, and to copy my notes : so I had, 
aml it was my firm Intention soto have done j 
bot I put it off because I thoüght it would 
take up but a few hours' time, änd it could 
be done any day. Besides the weather was 
so excessively bot, that for tbe first weck» 
I could do nothing but unbutton my waist«* 
coat and drink sherbet. Visits of ceremony 
from mandarins took up much of our time : 
they spoke^nd moved like machines ; and 
it was with much difficulty that our inter* 
preter made us understand the meaning of 
their formal sentences, wbich were seldom 
^e«rth the trouble of deciphering. We saw 
them fan tbemselves, drink tea, eat sweet- 
ineats and rice, and cbew betel ; but it was 
Äcarcely wortfc while to corne all the way 
ih>m Europe to see this, especially as any 
Common Chinese paper or screen wouid 
give an adequate idea of these figui^es, in 
their accustomed attitudes. 

I spent another week in railing at these 
abominably stupid, or unnecessarily cau- 
tious, creatures of ceremony, and made 
memorandums for an eloquent chapter in 
my work. 

One morning, we were agreeably sur« 
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prised by a Visit from a mandarin of a very 
difierent description. We were astonished 
to hear a person in the habit of a Chinese, 
and bearing the title of a mandarin, address 
US in French : he informed us that he was 
originally a French jesuit, and came over 
to China with several missionaries from Pa* 
ris ; but, as they were prohibited from pro«* 
mulgating their doütrines in this country,^ 
most of them bad returned to France j a few 
remained, assumed the dress and manners 
of the country, and had been elevated to 
the rank of mandarins» as a reward £or their 
leaming. The conversation of our Chinese 
Jesuit was extremely entertaining and in«- 
atructive ^ he was delighted to ^ear newa 
from Europe, and we were eager to obtaift 
ftom him information respecting China. 
I paid particular attention to him^ and I 
was so fortunate as to win bis confidence, 
as far as the confidence of a Jesuit can be 
won« He came frequently to visit me, and 
did me the honour to spend some hours in 
my apartment. 

As he made it understood that these 
were literary visits, and as bis character for 
propriety was well establisbed with the go» 
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vernment, he excited no suspicioD, and we 
spent our time most delightfully between 
books and conversation. He gave me, by 
his anecdotes and descriptions, an insight 
into the characters and domestic lives of 
the inhabitants of Peking which I could not 
otherwise have obtained ; his talent for de« 
scription was admirable» and his characters 
were so new to me that I was in continual 
ecstasy. I called him the Chinese La Bru« 
yere ; and, anticipating the figure w£iich his 
portraits would make in my future work^ 
thought that I could never sufficiently ap« 
plaud his eloquence. He was glad to lay 
aside the solemn gravity of a Chinese man^ 
darin, and to« indulge the vivacity of a 
Frenchman ; his vanity was gratified by my 
praises, and he exerted himself to the ut- 
most to enhaüce my opinion of his talent& 
r At length, we had notice that it was the 
emperor's pleasure to receive the embassy 
at his imperial residence in Tartary, at Je* 
hol ; the seat-qfgrateftd coohiesSjJhe garden 
qfinnumerable trees. From the very name 
of this place I augured that it would prove 
favourable to the inspirations of genius, and 
determined to date at least one of the chap« 
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ters or letters of my future work from this 
delightful retreat, ^the Sans Souci of China. 
Füll of this intention, I set out upon cur 
expeditton into Tattary. 

My geod friend, the Jesuit, who had a 
Petition to present te the emperor relative 
to some Chinese manuscripts, determined, 
to my infinite satisfaction, to accompany 
US to Jehol; and our conducting mandarin, 
Van-Tadge» arranged tbings so upon our 
journey that I enjoyed as much ef my 
friend's conversation as possible. Never 
European travelling in these countries had 
such advantages as mine ; I had a compa- 
nion who was able and willing to instruct me 
in every minute particular of the manners, 
and every general pcinciple of the govern- 
ment and policy ^f the people. I was in 
no danger of falling into the ridiculous mis* 
takes of travellers, who, having but a par- 
tial view of things and persons, argue ab- 
surdiy^ and grossly misrepresent, while they 
intend to be accurate. Many people, as 
my French mandarin observed, reason like 
Voltaire's famous traveller ; who, happen- 
4ng to have a drunken landlord and a red- 
liaired landla4y» at the first inn where he 
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Btopped in Alsace, wrote down among hig 
memoranduras — " All the men of Alsace 
drunkards : all the women red-haired." 

When we arrived at Jehol, the hurry of 
preparing for our presentation to the em- 
peror, the want of a convenient writing-ta;- 
ble, and perhaps by habit of procrastination, 
prevented my writing the chapter for my 
future work, or noting down any of the re- 
marks which the jesuit had made upon our 
journey. One morning, when I coUected 
my papers and the scraps of memorandutns» 
with which the pockets of all ray clothes 
were stu^d, I was quite terrified at the 
heap of confiision, and thrust all these ma» 
terials for my quarto into a canvas8bag,pur- 
posing to lay them smooth in a pottfblio 
the next day. But the next day I could do 
nothing of this sort, for we had the British 
presents to unpack, which had arrived from 
Pekin ; the day after was taken up with our 
presentation to the emperor ; and the day 
afler that I had a new scheme in my head. 
The emperor, with much solemnity, pre- 
sented with his own band to our ambassador 
a casket, which he said wa^ the most valoable 
present he could make to the King of Eng- 
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land ; ii contaiaed the tnioiature pictures of 
the emperor's ancestors, with a few lincs of 
poetry annexed to each, describiog the cha- 
racter, and recording the ppncipal events of 
each monarch's reign. It occurred to me 
that a sei of similar portraits and poedcal 
histories of the Kings of England would he a 
proper and agreeable offering to the Emperor 
of China: I consulted my friend, the French 
mandarin, and he encouraged me by assur^ 
ances that, asfarashecouldpretmidtojudge, 
it would be a present peculiarly suited to 
the emperor's taste ; and that, in all probat 
bility, I sfaould be distinguished by some 
maric of hia appröbation» or scnne munificent 
reward- My friend pronxised to have the 
miniatures varnished for me in tlie Chinese 
taste i and he undertook to present the wojrk 
to the emperor when it should be finished. 
As it was supposed that the emhassy would 
tfpend the whole winter in Pekin, I thongbt 
that I should have time enough to complete 
the whole series of British sovereigns. It 
was not necessary to be very scrupulons as 
to the resemblance of my portraits» as the 
Emperor of China could not easily deteet 
any erroors of this natuite : fortuaslsdy» I bad 
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brought from London with me striking like* 
nesses of all the Kings of England, with the 
principal events of their reign, in one large 
sheet of paper, which belonged to a joining- 
map of one of my little cousins* In tbe 
confusion of my packing up, I bad put it 
into my trank instead of a sheet almanack, 
which lay on the same table. In the course 
of my life, many lucky accidents have hap* 
pened to me, even in consequence of my 
4>wn carelessness ; yet that carelessness has 
afterward prevented my reaping any per- 
manent advantage from my good fortune. 

Upon this occasion I was, however, de- 
termined that no laziness of mine should 
deprive me of an opportonity of making my 
fortune : I set to work immediately, and 
astonished my friend by the facility with 
which I made verses. It was my custom to 
retire from the noisy apartments of our pa- 
lace to a sort of alcove, at the end of a long 
ga]lery,in one of the outer courts, where our 
Corps of artillery used to parade. After their 
parade wasover, the place wasperfectlyquiet 
and solitary for the remainder of the day and 
night I used to sit up late, writing ; and, 
one fine moonligbt night, I went out of my 
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alcove to walk in the gallery, while I com- 
posed some lines on our great Queen Eliza- 
beth. I could not finish the last couplet ta 
my fancy : I sat down upon an artificial rock, 
wfaich was in the middle of the court, leaned 
my head upon my hand, and, as I was search« 
ing for an appropriate rhyme to glory^ ftU 
£ist asleep. A noise like that of a most 
violent clap of thunder awakened me; I was 
thrown with my face flat upon the ground. 

When I recovered my senses, the court 
was fiUed with persons, some European, 
some Chinese, seemingly just risen from 
their beds, withlanterns and torches in their 
bands ; all of them with faces of conster* 
nation, asking one another what had hap- 
pened. The ground was covered with 
scattered fragments of wooden pillars, mats, 
and bamboo cane-work ; I looked and saw 
that one end of the gallery in which I had 
been Walking, and the alcove, were in ruins. 
There was a strong smell of gunpowder, I 
now recoUected that I had borrowed a 
powder-horn from one of the soldiers in th-e 
morning ; and that I had intended to löad 
my pistols, but I delayed doing so. The 
hom, füll of gunpowder, lay upon the table 
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kl the alcove all day ; and the pistold, out of 
which I had shaken the old priming. When 
I went out to walk in the gallery, I left the 
candle burning ; and I suppose a spark feil 
lipon the loose gunpowder, set üre to that 
in the hörn, and blew up the alcove. It was 
built of light wood and cane, and commur 
nicated only with a cane-work gallery; 
otherwise the mischief would have been 
more serious. As it was, the explosion 
had alarmed not only all the ambassador's 
suite, who lodged in the palace, but many 
of the Chinese in the neighbourhood, who 
could not be made to comprehend how the 
accident had happened. 

Reproaches from all our own people were 
poured upon me without mercy ; and, in 
the midst of my contrition, I had not for 
some time leisure to lament the loss of all 
my Kings of England : no vestige of them 
remained ; and all the labour that I had be« 
stowed upon their portraits and their poet- 
ical histories was lost to the Emp^or of 
CKina and to myself. What was still worse, I 
could not even utter a syllable of complaint, 
for hobody would sympathize with me, all 
my compaoions were so mucfa provoked by 
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my negligence, and so apprehensive of tfae 
bad coDsequences which might ensue firom 
this accident. The Chinese, who had beeil 
olarmed, and who departed evidently dis* 
eatisfied, would certainly mention what had 
happened, to the mandarins of the city ; 
and they would report it to the emperor. 

I resolved to apply for ad vice to xny friend, 
the je^it ; but he increased instead of di- 
minishing our apprehensions : he said thsct 
the affair was much talked of and misore- 
presented in Pekin ; and that the Chinese, 
naturally timid, and suspicious of strangers, 
could not beh'eve that no injury was intend- 
ed to them, and that the explosion was ac«> 
cidental. A child had been wounded by^the 
fall of some of the ruins of the alcove, which 
were thrown with great violence into a 
neighbounng house: the butt end of one 
of my pistols was found in the street, and 
had been carried to the magistrate by tfa« 
enraged populace, as evidence of our evil 
designs. My jesuit observed to nie that 
there was no possibility of reasoning with 
the prejudices of any natioii ; and he con- 
fessed he expected that this uniueky acci- 
dent would have the most serious conse- 

M 2 
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quences. He told me in confidence a cir- 
cumstance that tended much to confirm 
this opinion : a few days before, when the 
emperor went to examine the British pre- 
sents of artillery, and when the brass mor- 
tars were tried, though he admired the in- 
genuity of theseinstruments of destruction, 
yet he said that he deprecated the spirit of 
the people who employed them ; and could 
not reconcile their ixnprovements in the 
arts of war with the mild precepts of the 
religion which they professed. 

My friend, the niandarin, promised he 
would do all in his power to make the 
exact truth known to the emperor ; and to 
prevent the evil impressions, which the 
prgudices of the populace, and perhaps 
the designing misrepresentations of the city 
mandarins, might tend to create. I must 
suppose that the good offices of my jesuit 
were ineffectual, and that he either received 
a positive order to interfere no more iij our 
affairs, or that he was afraid of being im- 
plicated in our disgrace if he continued his 
intimacy with me, for this was the last visit 
I ever received from him. 
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CHAPTER IL 



In a few days the embassy had Orders to 
return to Pekin. The ambassador's palace 
was fitted up for bis winter's residence ; and, 
after oiir arrival, he was arranginghis estab- 
lishment, when, by a fresh mandate from 
the emperor, we were required to prepare 
with all possible expedition for our depar- 
ture from the Chinese dominions. On 
Monday we received an order to leave Pekin 
the ensuing Wednesday ; and all our re- 
monstrances could procure only a delay of 
two days. Various causes were assigned 
for this peremptory order, and, among the 
rest, my unlucky accident was mentioned. 
However improbable it might seem that 
such a trifle could have had so great an ef- 
fect, the idea was credited by many of my 
companions ; and I saw that I was looked 
upon with an evil eye. 

I suffered extremely. I have often ob- 
served, that even remorse for my past neg- 
ligence has tended to increase the original 
defect of my character. During pur whole 
journey from Pekin to Canton, my sorrow 
for the late accident was an excuse to my- 
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seif for neglecting to make either notes or 
observations. When we arrived at Canton, 
Tay time was taken up with certain com- 
missions for my friends at home ; which I 
had delayed to execute while at Pekin, from 
the idea tliat we should spend the whole 
winter there. The trunks were on board be- 
fore all my commissions were ready, and I 
was obliged to pack up several toys and 
otber articles in a basket. As to my papers, 
they still remained in the canvass bag into 
which I had stuffed them at Jehol : but I 
was certain of having leisure, during cur 
^oyi^e home, to arrange them, and to post 
my notes into Locke's common-place book. 
At the beginning of the voyage, however, 
I suffered much from sea-sickness : toward 
the middle of the time I grew better, and 
indulged myself in the amusement of fishing 
while the weather was fine. When the wea- 
ther was not inviting to idleness, innumer- 
able other petty causes of delay occurred : 
there was so much eating and drinking, so 
much singing and laughing, and such 
frequent card-playing in the cabin, that, 
though I produced my canvass bag above a 
bundred times, I never qould accomplish 
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3orting its Contents : indeed, I seldom pro- 
ceeded farther than to untie the strings. 

One day I had the State cabin fairly to 
myself^and had really begun my work, when 
the Steward carae to let me know that my 
Chinese basket was just washed overboard. 
In this basket were all the presents and com- 
mißsions which I had bought at Canton for 
0iy friends. at home« I ran to the cabin 
window, and had the mortification to see all 
my beautiful searlet calibash boxes» the fan 
for my cousin Lucy, and the variety of 
toys, which I had bought for my little cou- 
üo% aU floating on the sea far out of my 
rcach* I had beesi warned befbre that the 
haisket.would be washed overboard^ and had 
itttended to put it into a safe place ^ bi«t 
unluckily I dekyed to do so. 

I was so much vexed by this accident, 
that I could not go on with my writing j if it 
had not bieen for this interruption, I do be- 
lieve I should that day have accomplished 
my long postponed task. I will not, indeed 
I canuot,record all the minute causes which 
afterwards prevented my executing my in- 
tentions. The papers were still in the same 
disorder, stufied into the canvass bag, when 
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I arrived in England. I promlsed myself 
that I would sort them the very day after I 
got home : but visits of congratulation from 
my friends, lipon my return, induced me 
to delay doing any thing for the first week. 
The succeeding week I had a multiplicity 
of engagements ; all my acquaintance, cut 
rious to hear a man converse who was fresh 
from China, invited me to dinner and tea 
parties ; and I could not possibly refuse these 
kind invitations, and shut myself up in my 
room, like a hackney author, to write. My 
father often urged me to begin my quarto; 
for he knew that other gentlemen, who went 
out with the embassy, designed to write the 
history of the voyage ; and he, being a book- 
seller, and used to the ways of authors, for&- 
saw what would happen. A fortnight after 
we came home, the foUowing advertisement 
appeared in thepapers: * Nowin the Press, 

* and speedily will be published, a Narrative 

* of the British Embassy to China, contain- 

* ing the various Circumstances of the Em- 
^ bassy; with Accounts of the Customs and 

* Manners of the Chinese ; and a Descrip- 
' tion of the Country, Towns, Cities, &c.* 

I never saw my poor father turn so pale 
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or look so angry as when he saw this adver- 
tisement : he handed it across the breakfasf> 
table to me. ' 

* There, Basil/ cried he, * I told you what 
would happen, and you would not believe 
me. But this is the way you have served 
me all your life, and this is the way you will 
go on to the day of your death, putting 
things off tili to-morrow ! This is the way 
you have lost every opportunity of distin- 
guishing yourself ; every chance, and you 
have hadmany, of advancing yourself in the 
World ! What signifies all I have done for 
you, or all you can do for yourself? Your 
genius and education are ofno manner ofuse ! 
Why, there is that heavy dog, as you used 
to call him at Eton, Johnson : look how he 
is getting on in the world, by mere dint of 
application and sticking steadily to his pro- 
fessiou. He will beat you at every thing, 
as he beat you at Eton in writing verses/ 

* Only in copying them, Sir. My verses» 
every body said, were far better than his ; 
only, unluckily, I had not mine finished 
and copied out in time/ 

* Well, Sir, and that is the very thing I 
complain of. I suppose you will teil me that 

M 5 
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your voyage to China will be far better than 
this which is advertised this^ morning/ 

* To be sure it will, father; for I have had 
opportuüities, andcollectedmaterials, which 
this man, whoever he is, cannot possibly have 
obtained. To say nothing of my own abiU- 
ties, I have had such assistance, such inibr- 
jnation from my friend the missionary-— — * 

^ But what signifies your missionary, your 
informationi^ your abilities, ^nd your mate- 
tnhr cried my fatber, v^mng bis voice: 
* your book is not out, your book will never 
be ßnisbed : or it will be done too late, and 
nobody will read it^ and then you may 
throw it into the fire. Here you have an 
opportunity of establishing your fame, and 
makingyourself a great author at once; and:, 
if you throw it away, Basil, I give you fair 
notice, I never will pardon you/ 

I promised my father that I would set 
about my work tO'-morrow; and pacified him 
by repeating that this hasty publication, 
which had just been advertised, must be a 
catchpenny, and that it would serve only 
to stimulate instead of satisfying the pubtio 
cüriosity. My quarto^ I said, would appear 
afterwardsf with a much better gracc^ and 
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would be aought for by every person of 
Science, taste, and literature. 

Soothed by these assuraaces» my father 
recovered bis good-humour, and trusted to 
my promise tbat I woald.commencemy great 
work the ensuing day, I was fully in earnest« 
I went to my canvas^ bag to prepare my mar 
terials. Alas, I found them in a terrible 
condition \ The sea- water, aomehow oc 
otfaer, bad got to them during the yoyage; 
and many of my most precious docun^ents 
were absolutely Hlegible. The notes, writ- 
ten in pencil, were ahnost effaced, and, 
when I had smoothed the crumpled scrapa, 
I could make nothing of them. It was with 
the utmost difficulty I could read even those 
that were written in ink ; they were so 
villanously scrawled and so t^rribly blotted. 
When I had made out the words, I wa3 
often at a loss for the sense, because I had 
trusted so much to the excellepce of my 
memory, that my notes were never either 
sufficiently füll or accurate. Ideas which 
I had thought could never be efiaced from 
my mind were now totally forgotten, and I 
could not comprehend my own mysterious 
eUiptical hints and memorandums. I re* 
ZQiember ^ending two Iftours m trying to 
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make out what the foUowing words could 
xnean : Hoy — aUa^^hoya ; — hoya, hoya^ — 
hoy — watuU'hoya. 

At last, I recoUected that they were 
merely the sounds of the words used by 
the Chinese sailors, in towing the junks ; 
and I was much provoked at having wasted 
my time in trying to remember what was 
not worth recording. Another day I was 
puzzled by the foUowing memorandom : 

* W: C: 30, f. h.— 24b.— 120— m— 1— man- 
darin!*— C. tradition— 2000— 200 before J. 
C. — * which, after three quarters of an hour's 
study, I discovered to mean that the wall 
of China is SO feet high, 24 feet broad, and 
220 miles long ; and that a mandarin told 
me, that, accordingto Chinese tradition, this 
wall had been built above 2000 years, that 
is, 200 before the birth of our Saviour. 

On another scrap of paper, at the very 
bottom of the bag, I found the words, 

• Wheazou — Chanehin — Cuaboocow — 
Caungchumfoa — Callachottueng — Quan- 
shanglin — Callachotre shansu,' &c. ; all 
which I found to be a list of towhs and 
villages through which we had passed, or 
palaces that we had seen ; but how to dis* 
tinguish these asunder I knew not, for ;ill 
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recollection of them was obliterated from 
my mind, and no farther notes respecting 
them were to be found. 

After many days' tiresome attempts, I was 
obliged to give up all hopes of deciphering 
the most important of my notes, those which 
I had made from the Information of the 
French missionary. Most of what I had 
trusted so securely to my memory was de- 
fective in some slight circumstances, which 
rendered the whole useless. My materials 
for my quarto shrunk into a very small com- 
pass. I flattered myself, however, that the 
elegance of my composition, and the moral 
and political reflections with which lintend- 
ed to intersperse the work, would compen- 
sate for the paucity of facts in my narrative. 
That I might devote my whole attention to 
tbebqsiness of writing, Idetermined toleave 
London, where I met with so many tempta- 
tions to idleness, and set offtopay a visitto 
my uncle Lowe, who lived in the country, 
in a retired part of England. He was a farm- 
er, a plain, sensible, affectionate man ; and 
as he had often invited me to come and see 
him, I made no doübt that I should be an 
agreeable guest. I had intended to have 
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written a few lines tbe week before I set out» 
to say that I waa Coming ; but I put it off tili 
at last I thought that it would be useless, be- 
cause I should get tbere as soon as my leiten 

I had soon reason to regret that I had 
beeß so negligent ; for my appearance at my 
uncle's, instead of creating that general joy 
which I had expected, threw the whole 
bouse into confusion« It happened that 
there was Company in the faouse, and all the 
beds were occupied : while I was taking off 
my boots, I had the raortification to hear my 
aunt Lowe say, in a voice of raingled distress 
and reproach, * Come ! is he ? — My good- 
ness ! What shall we do for a bed ? — How 
could he think of Coming without writing 
a line beforeband ? My goodness ! I wish 
he was a hundred miles off, I'm sure/ 

My imcle shook hands with me, and 
welcomed me to old England again, and to 
bis house ; which, he said, should always be 
open to all bis relations. I saw that he was 
not pleased ; and, as he was a man who, ac- 
cording to the English phrase, scorned to 
heep a thing long upon his mindj he let me 
know, before he had finisbed his firi^t glass 
of ale to my good health^ that he was 
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inclinable to take it verj^ unkind indeed tbat^ 
after all he bad said about my writing a 
letter naw and then, just to say how I did, 
and how I was going on, I had never put 
pen to paper to answer one of bis letters 
since the day I first promised to write, 
which was the day I went to Eton school, 
tili this present time of speaking. I had 
no good apology to make for myself, but I 
attempted all manner of excuses, that I 
bad put off writing from day to day, and 
from year to year, tili I was ashamed to 
write at all ; that it was not from want of 
affection; &c. 

My uncle took up bis pipe and pufied 
away, white I spoke ; and, when I had said 
all that I could devise, I sat silent ; for I 
saw by the looks of all present, that I had 
not mended the matter. My aunt pursed 
up her noouth, and ' wondered, if she must 
teil the piain truth, that so great a scholar 
as Mr. Basil could not, when it must give 
bim so little trouble to indite a letter, write 
a few lines to an uncle who had begged it 
so ofteUj^ and who had ever been a good 
friend.* 

* Say notbing of that', said my uncle :•— 
f I scora to have that put ioto accQunt* I 
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loved the boy, and all I could do was done 
of course ; that's nothing to the purpose ; 
but the longest day I have to live PH never 
trouble liim with begging aletterfrom him 
no more. For now I see he does not care 
a fig for me ; and of course I do not care a 
fig for he. Lucy, hold up your head, 
girl ; and don*t look as if you were going 
to be hanged/ 

My Cousin Lucy was the only person 
present who seemed to have any compas- 
sion for me ; and, as I lifted up my eyes to 
look at her when her father spoke, she ap- 
peared to me quite beautiful. I had always 
thought her a pretty girl, but she never 
Struck me as any thing very extraordinary 
tili this moment. I was very sorry that I 
had ofFended my uncle ; I säw he was se- 
riously displeased, and that his pride, of 
which he had a large portion, had con- 
quered his affection for me. 

* *Tis easier to lose a friend than gain one, 
youngman,' saidhe; *andtakemy wordfor 
it, as this world goes, 'tis a foolish thing to 
lose a friend for want of writing a letter or 
80. Here's seven years I have been begging 
a letter now and then, and could not get 
one. Never wrote a line to me before 
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you went to China; should not have known 
a Word about it but for my wife, who met 
you by mere chance in London, and gave 
you some little commissions for the child- 
ren, which it seems you forgot tili it was 
too late. Then after you came back, never 
wrote to me.' 

* And even not to write a line to give one 
notice of bis Coming here to-night/ added 
my aunt. 

^ Oh, as to that/ replied my uncle, ' he 
can never find our larder at a nonplus : we 
have no dishes for him dressed Chinese 
fashion ; but as to roast beef of old En* 
gland, which, I take it, is worth all the fo» 
reign meats, he is welcome to it, änd to as 
much of it as he pleases. I shall always be 
glad to see him as an acquaintance, and so 
forth, as a good Christian ought, but not as 
the favourite he used to be— that is out of 
the question; for things cannot be both 
done and undone, and time that's past can- 
not come back again, that is clear; and 
cold water thrown on a warm heart puts it 
out i and there's an end of the matter. — 
Lucy, bring me my nightcap.* 

Lucy, I think, sighed once } and I am sure 
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I sighed above a dozen timeS; but my uncle 
put on bis red nightcap, and heeded us not. 
I was in hopes that the next morning he 
would have been better disposed toward 
me, after having slept off hi^ anger« The 
moment that I appeared in the morning^ 
the children, who had been in bed whcn I 
arrived the preceding night, crowded round 
nie ; and one cried, 

* Cousin Qasil, have you brought me the 
tumbler you promised me from China?* 

* Cousin Basil, where's my boat ?* 

' ' Oh, B,sü, did yoa bring me the calibash 
box that you promised me ?* 

^ And piray/ ciied my äunt, ^ did you 
bring my iMcy the h,u that siie commifr- 
aioited you to get V 

* No, I*il Warrant,' said my uncle. * He 
that cannot bring himself to write a ktter 
in the coiorse of seven years» to his £dends, 
will not be apt to trouble his. head about 
tbeir fooKsh commissions, when he is in 
foreign parts*' 

Though I was abashed and vexed, I sum- 
moned sufHcient courage to reply that I had 
not neglected to execute the commissions of 
any of my friends; but that, by an unlucky 
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accident^ the basket into which I had pack- 
ed all their things was washed overboard, 

* Hum !* Said my ußcle. 

* And pray,' said my aunt, * why were 
they all packed in a basket? Why were 
not they put into your trunks^ where they 
might have been safe ?* 

I was obliged to canfess that I had de* 
iayed to purchase them tili afiter we left 
Pekin ; and that the trunks were put on 
board before they were all procored at 
Caiiton^. My vile habit of procraati«ation ! 
How did I sU^er for it at this mpment! 
Lucy began to make excuses for me, which 
made me blame myself the more : she^aid 
that, as to her fan, it would hare been of 
little or HO use to her ; that she was sure she 
should have broken it before it had been a 
week in her possession ; and that, therefare, 
she was glad that she had it not. The 
children were clamorous in their grief for 
the loss of the boat, the tumbler, and the 
calibash boxes ; but Lucy contrived to quiet 
them in time, and to make my peace with 
all the younger part of the family. To 
reinstate me in my uncle's good graces was 
impossible; he would only repeat to her 
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— * The young man has lost my good opi- 
nion ; he will never do any good. From a 
child upward he has always put off doing 
every thing he ought to do. He will never 
do any good j he will never be any thing.' 

My aunt was not my friend, because she 
suspected that Lucy liked me ; and she 
thought her daughter might do much bet- 
ter than marry a man who had quitted the 
profession to which he was bred, and was, as 
it seemed, little likely to settle to any other. 
My pretensions to genius and my literary 
qualilications were of no adyantage to me^ 
either with my uncle or my aunt j the one 
being onh/ a good farmer, and the other only 
SSL good housewife. — They contented them- 
selves with asking me, coolly, what I had 
ever made by being an author ? And, when 
I was forced to answer nothingj they smiled 
upon me in scorn. My pride was roused, 
and I boasted that I expected to receive at 
least 600/. for my voyage to China, which I 
hoped to complete in a few weeks. My aunt 
looked at me with astonishment ; and, to 
prove to her that I was not passing the 
bounds of truth, I added, that one of my 
travelling companions had, as I was credi- 
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bly infbrmed^ received a thousand pounds 
for bis narrative, to which mine would cer* 
tainly be far superior.' 

* When it is done, and when you have 
the money in your band to sbow üs, I sball 
believe you,' said tny aunt; * and tben, and 
not tili tben, you may begin to tbink of my 
Lucy/ 

* He sball never bave ber,* said my uncle ; 
Vbe will never come to good. He sball 
never bave ber.' 

Tbe time wbicb I ougbt to bave spent in 
composing my quarto I now wasted in fruit« 
less endeavours to recover the good graces 
of my uncle. Love, assisted as usual by tbe 
spirit of Opposition, took possession of my 
beart ; and bow can a man in love write 
quartos ? I became more indolent tban ever, 
for I persuaded myself tbat no exertions 
could overcome my uncle's prejudice against 
me; and, witbout bis approbation, I de- 
spaired of ever obtai ning Lucy 's band. 

During my stay at my uncle's, I received 
several lettersfrom my fatber, inquiring bow 
my work went on, and urging me to proceed 
as rapidly as possible, lest anotber Voyage to 
Cbina, wbicb it was reported was now com- 
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posing by a gentleman of high reputation, 
should come out and predude mine for ever» 
I cannot account for my folly ; the power 
of habit is imperceptible to those who sub- 
mit passiVely to its tyranny. From day to 
day I continued procrastinaäng and sigh* 
ing, tili at last the fatal news came that Sir 
George Staunton's History of the Embassy 
to China, in two volumes quarto, was ac- 
tually published. 

There was an end of all my hopes. I left 
my uncle's house in despair ; I dreaded to 
see my father. He overwhelmed me with 
welUmerited reproaches. AU his expecta- 
tions of my success in life were disappoint» 
ed ; he was now convinced that I should 
never make my talents useful to myself or 
to my family. A settled melancholy ap« 
peared in his countenance ; he soon ceased 
to urge me to any exertion, and I idled 
away my time, deploring that I could not 
marry my Lucy» and resolving upon a 
thousand schemes for advancing myself, 
but always delaying their execution tili 
u>-morrow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Two years passed away in this manner j 
about the end of which time my pöor father 
died. I cannot describe the mixed sensa« 
tions of grief and self-reproach which I feit 
at his death. I knew that I had never fulfiU- 
ed his sanguine prophecies, and that disap- 
pointment had longpreyed upon his spirits. 
This was a severe shock to me : I was roused 
from a State of stupefaction by the necessity 
of acting as my father's executor* 

Among his bequestä was one which touch- 
ed me particularly, because I was sensible 
that it was made from kindness to me. " I 
give and bequeath the fuU-length picture 
of my son Basil, taken when a boy (a very 
promising boy) at Eton school, to my bro- 
ther I-owe. I should say to my sweet 
niece, Lucy Lowe, but am afraid of giving 
offence.** 

I sent the picture to my uncle Lowe, with 
a copy of the words of the will, and a letter 
written in the bitterness of grief. My uncle, 
who was of an afiectionate though positive 
temper, returned me the f <^owing answer : 
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<< DSAR VEPHEW BASIL, 

" Taking it for granted you feel as fnuch as I do, it 
being natural you should, and even more, I shall not 
refuse to let my Lucy have the picture bequeathed to 
me by my good brother^ who could not offend me 
dying, never having done so living. As to you, Basil, 
this 18 no time for reproaches, which would be cruel ; 
buty without meaning to look back to Ihe past, I must 
add that I mean nothing by giving the picture to Lucy 
but respect for my poor brouer's memory. My 
opinions remainine as heretofore, I think it a duty to 
my girl to be steady in my determination; convinced 
that no man (not meaning you in particular ^ of what I 
call a puitin^ off temper, could make h^r naopy, she 
bein^ too mild to scoid and bustle, and do the man's 
business in a family. This is the whole of my mind 
without malice ; for how could I, if I were malicious, 
which I am not, bear malice, and at such a time as this, 
against my own nephew ; and as to anger, that is soon 
over with me ; and though I said I never would forgive 
you, Basil, for not writing to me for seven years, I do 
now forgive you with all my heart. So let that be off 
your conscience. And now I hope we shall be very 
good friends all the rest of our lives ; that is to say, put- 
iin^ Lucy out of the question ; for, in my opinion, it is 
a disagreeable thing to have any bickerings between 
near relations. So, my dear nephew, wishing you all 
health and happiness, I hope you will now settle to 
business. My wife teils me she hears you are lefl in a 
good way by my pgor brother's care and industry ; and 
she sends her love to you, in which all the family 
unites ; and hoping you will write from time to time, I 
remain, 

My dear nephew, Basil, 

Your affectionate uncle, 

THOMAS LOWE.*' 



My aunt Lowe added a postscript, inquir- 
ing more particularly into the State of mj 
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afikirs. I answered, by retum of post, that 
mygood father had left me much richer 
than I either expected or deserved: bis 
credit in tbe bookseller's line was extensive 
and well establisbed ; bis sbop was well für- 
nisbed, and be badaconsiderable sum ofmo- 
ney in bank ; beside many good debts due 
from autbors, to wbom bebad advanced casb. 

My aunt Lowe was governed by ber in* 
terest, as decidedly as my uncle was swayed 
by bis bumour and affection ; and, of course, 
became more favourabie toward me, wben 
sbe found tbat my fortune was bettier tbaA 
sbe bad expected. Sbe wrote to exbort me 
to attend to my business, and to prove to 
my uncle tbat I could eure myself of my 
negligent babits. Sbe promi^ed to befriend 
me, and to do every tbing to obtain my 
uncle's consent to my union witb Lucy, 
upon condition tlutt I would for six montbs 
steadily persevere, or, as sbe expressed ber- 
seif, show that I could come to good. 

Tbe motive was powerful, sufficiently 
powerful to conquer tbe force of inveterate 
babit. I applied resolutely to business, and 
supportedtbe credit wbicb my fatber's punc* 

VOL, III, N 
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tiiality had obtained from his customen. 
During the course of six entire months, lam 
not coMciousof havingneglected or delayed 
to do any thing of comequence tbat I ought 
to have done, except whetting my razor. 
My aunt Lowe faithfiilly kept her word with 
me, and took every opportunity of repre- 
«enting, in tbe most favourable manner to 
my uncle, the reformatkm that love had 
'Wrought in my character. 

I went to the country, füll of hope, at the 
€nd of my six probationary montbs. My 
unde, however, with a mixture of obstinacy 
and good sense, replied to my aunt in my 
preseiice : * This reformation that you talk 
of, wife, wön't last. 'Twas begun by love, 
wyou say ; and will end with lo^e, as / say. 
You and I know, my dear, love lasts little 
longer than the honeymoon ; and Lucy is 
liot, or ought not to be, such a simpleton as 
to look on]y to what a husband will be fcnr 
one Short month of his life, when she is to 
live with him for twenty, thirty, öaay be 
forty long years ; and no help for it, let him 
tum out what he will. 1 beg your pardon, 
nephew Basil ; but, where my Lucy's bappi^ 
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Hess is at stake, I must speak mj mind as a 
father should. My opinion, Lucy, is, tbat 
he is not a whh changed ; and so I nov lat 
you understand, if you marry the man, it 
must hß without my consent.' 

Lucy tumed exceedingly pale, and I graw 
extremely angry. My unde had, as usual, 
reeourse to his pipe ; and to all the eloquence 
vrhicb k>ve and Indignation could inspire, 
he would only answer, between the whiA 
of his Smoking, ^ If my girl marries you, 
aephew Ba1iil, I say she muet do so with^ 
^»2t my consent/ 

Lucy's affeotion for me strug^d for some 
time with her sense of diAy to her father : 
her mother supported my cause with mueh 
warmth ^ having ooeedeclared in my farour, 
she considered herseif asbound tomaintain 
her side of the question. It b^esme a trial of 
power hetween my uncle and aunt ; and thek 
passions rose so high in the oeoüet thut 
Lucy trembled £e>r the cooseque»ces« 

One day she iock an opportunity ef spciak- 
ing to me in private. ^ My dear Sasil,' said 
she» ' we must part. You see that I ean 
never be youre with my father^s consent; 
and withottt it I could never be happy» even 

K 2 
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in being united to you. I will not be the 
cause öf misery to all those whom I love 
best in the world. I will not set my father 
and mother at variance. I cannot bear to 
hear the altercations, which rise higher and 
higher between them every day. Let us 
part, and all will be right again/ 

It was in vain that I combated her resolu» 
tion ; I altemately resented and deplored 
the weakness which induced Lucy to sa- 
crifice her own happiness and mine to the 
obstinate prejudices of a father ;' yet I could 
not avoid respecting her the more for ad- 
herlng to what she believed to be her duty. 
The sweetness of temper, gentleness of dis- 
Position, and filial piety, which she showed 
on this trying occasion, endeared her to 
me be3rond expression. 

Her father, notwithstanding his determi- 
nation to be as immoveable as a rock, be* 
gan to manifest Symptoms of internal agi- 
tation ; and one night, after breaking his 
pipe, and throwing down the tongs and po- 
ker twice, which Lucy twice replaced, he 
exclaimed, * Lucy, girl, you are a fool ! and, 
what is worse, you are grown into a mere 
shadow. You are breaking myheart Why, 
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I know this man» this Basil, this cursed ne« 
phew of miDe, will never come to good. But 
cannot you marry him without niy consent?* 

Upon this hint Lucy's scruples vanished ; 
and, a few days aflerward, we were married. 
Prudence, virtue, pride, love, every streng 
motive which can act uponthe human mind, 
stimulated me to exert myself to prove that 
I was worthy of this most amiable woman. 
A year passed away, and my Lucy said that 
she had no reason to repent of her cfaoice« 
She took the most aifectionate pains to con* 
vince her fatherthat she was perfectly happy, 
and that he had judged of me too harshly. 
His delight, at seeing his daughter happy» 
vanquished his reluctance to acknowledge 
that he had changed his opinion. I never 
shall forget the pleasure I feit at hearing him 
confess that he had been too positive, and 
that his Lucy had made a good match for 
herseif. 

Alas! when I had obtained this testimony 
in my favour, when I had established a cha- 
racter for exertion and punctuality, I began 
to relax in my efibrts to deserve it : I indulg- 
ed myself in myoid habits of procrastination. 
My customers and country correspondents 
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began to complaiii that their letters were un« 
Jtnswered, and that their orders were neg- 
lected. Theit remonstrances became more 
and more urgent in process of time ; and no- 
thing but actually seeing the dates of th&t 
letters could qonvince me that they were in 
0^t rights and I was in the wrong. An old 
friend of my father's, a rieh gentleman, wbo 
loved books and bonght all that were worth 
buyibg) sent me» in March^ an order for 
bookt to % considerabte amount. In Aprä 
he wrote to rUßind me of his ütst letter. 

^* Mt DBAR Slll, April 3. 

• '** lilUil mohth I wrote lo f^quest ttiat you would send 
ttfe tht fdBöwIig bbdte i^^l have beea mucfa dinäp^ 
|i9faMd by fliot reoeiviiig them ; and 1 irequest yw, will 
!>• 40 g^od at to fonrard tfi^m immidiat^fy. 

*< I am, my dear Sir, 

*< Your8 smcerely, 

« J. CV^ 

In May he wrote to me again. 

** 2>£AR SIR, 

** I «m much sm^rised at iiiyt havikig yet teceited 
the iyodks i wrote fbr last Mar<^-^«^eg to kiM)W the 
ctLVute of thia delay; and ami 

« Dear Sir, 

" Yours, &c. 

•* J. C.'^ 
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A fortnight afterward, as 1 was packißg 
up the books for this gentleman, I received 
the following : 



" SIR, 



'* As it isnow above a quarter of a year since I wrote 
to you for books, which joa have not yet seilt to me, f 
have been obliged to apply to «notfaer bookseller. 

*' I am much concerned at being compelied to tiiis t 
I bad a great regard for your father, and would not 
willingly break o£P my connexion with bis son ; but 
really you bave tried jaaj patience too far. Lastyear 
I never had ürom you any one new publication, untü 
it was ia the haiids of all my nMghboim ; aad I tk&ve 
often been uttder tbe »ecessi^ of borrowiag hook$f 
which I had beapoken from you moaths before. I hoge 
you will take this as a warning, and that you will not 
use any of your otlier friends as you have used, 

«<Sir, 

** Your iMimble «enwisl, 

This repnmand had little efFect upoB me» 
because, at the time wben I received it, I 
was intent upon an object, in comparison 
with which the trade of a bookseller appear« 
ed absolutely below my consideration. I was 
inventing a set of new taxes for the minister» 
for which I expected to be liberally reward* 
ed. Like many men of genius», I was alway^ 
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disposed to think that my fortune ^as to be 
made by some extraordinary exerticm of 
talent^ instead of the vulgär means of daily 
industry. I was ever searching for some 
skort cut to the temple of Fame, instead of 
following the beaten road. 

I was much encouraged by persona inti- 
mately connected with those high in power, 
to hope that my new taxes would be adopt- 
ed i and I spent my time in attendance upon 
my patrons, leaving the care of my business 
to my foreman, a young man whose head 
the whole week was intent upon riding out 
OB Sunday. With such a master and such 
a foreman affairs could not go on 'well. 

My Lucy» notwithstanding her great re- 
spect for my abilities, and her confidence in 
my promises, often hinted that she feared 
ministers might not at last make me amends 
for the time I devoted to my System of tax- 
ation ; but I persisted. The file of unanswer- 
ed letters was filled even to the top of the 
wire; the drawer of unsettledaccounts made 
me sigh profoundly, whenever it was aeci- 
dentally opened. I soon acquired a horror 
of business, and practised all the arts of apo* 
^ogy^ evasion, and invisibility, to which pro- 
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crastinators must sooner or later be reduced. 
My conscience gradually became callous ; 
and I coiild, Mrithout compunctiop, pro- 
mise, with a face of truth, to settle an ac- 
count to^morrowy without having the slight- 
est hope of keeping my word. 

I was a publisher, as well as a bookseller^ 
and was assailed by a tribe of rieh and pooir 
authors. The rieh complained continually 
ofdelaysthataffect^edtheirfame; thepoor 
of delays that concerned their interest, and 
sometimes their very existence. . I was 
cursed with a compassionate as well as with 
a procrastinating temper ; and I frequently 
advanced money to my poor authors» to 
compensate for my neglect to settle their 
accounts, and to free myself from the tor- 
ment of their reproaches. 

They soon learned to take a double advan- 
tage of my virtues and my vices. The list 
of my poor authors increased, for I was an 
en courager of genius. I trusted to my o wn 
judgment concerning every Performance 
that was ofiered to me ; and I was often 
obliged to pay for having neglected to read, 
or to send to press, these multifarious manu- 
Scripts. After having kept a poor devil of an 

N 5 
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Mtfaöf «{>im ti^ teiiter«-hooks of expectatioa 
for tifi «mcotisdonable tiine, I couid not say 
t^ liirn, *^ iSir, I bave nevev 4!ifened yoar 
iM]M8cri|it$ thereitis,intfaatheapofrab« 
V^h. '; tnitte it awifliy fw Heaven's sake*'' No, 
hardened as I was» I never ibiled to make 
MMe<}üiftplitn«nt, or som^ reinbottoa $ and 
ftiy CMi^liflieiiPts nf&t often in tbe ead tbe 
iDMt i«pmsm «^cies of retributioiw 

iiij dch «i(i<iiors Bocm deseited me, and 
huit «y credit in the drctes of litenury fa* 
ihvon by theit cUunois. I faad am^e eK«> 
pmence» yet I have nevcr beeast aäde to 
decKte "whetb^ I ^ß/^aH lather meet tha 
^ d^spertfte fi^sery" of a ftmiishiiig pam«- 
phleiteer, or tbe exaqfierated vanity <]f a rieb 
aMirft?«(^. Every one of tny autbors seamed 
convinced tbat the i&te <^ £urope or thenai* 
^«tiM of the World depended upo» the pub- 
lica^fi of tfadr book on some particular 
4my 5 Mobile I all tbe tiiee was e^pully per- 
aoaded tbat theb: works w&ce mere traidi, in 
comparison witbmy new System oftaxationj 
<^<»i9equently> I postpofied tbeir bosinoss^ 
a«d pypsiied my favonrite tax «cbesre« 

I bave tbe piide and pleasure to aay, tbat 
^11 my taxes were ikppMved 4md adopted^ 
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and brouglit in an imtneiHie increstöe of re- 
T^aioe to tfae State ; but I have the mortifi- 
catian to be (Aliged to add, that I never, 
directly or indirectly, teceiyed the slightest 
p^uniary reward ; and the credit of all I 
liad proposed was «natched from me by a 
rogue, who liad 210 odier merit than that of 
hekig ßiiaved sooner than I wa« one froßty 
moraii^. If I had not put oä* whetting my 
xa£oi*lfaie {n*ec€diiigday,this would not have 
happened. To such a trifling instance of 
my unfortunate habit of procrastination, 
must I Attribute one of the most severe dis« 
appomtm^entB of my life. A rival financier, 
whalaid irlaim to the prior invention and 
Suggestion of my principal taxes, was ap- 
^inted to meet me at the house of tny great 
man at ten o'dock in the moming. My op» 
ponent was ipunctual; I was half an hour too - 
iate; hisclaims wereestablished; mine were 
j'ejected, because I was not present to pro- 
duce my proofs« When 1 arrived at my 
patron's door^ the insolent porter shut the 
door in my face; and so ended aU hc^es 
irom my grand S3^tein of tasation. 

I went home and shat myself up in my 
room, to-give vent to my grief at kisitrei 
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but I was not permitted to indulge my sor- 
row long in peace. I was summoned by my 
foreman to come down stairs to one of my 
enraged authors, who positively refased to 
quit the shop without seeing me. Of the 
wbole irritable race, tbe man who was now 
waiting to see me was the most violent. He 
was a man of some genius and leaming, with 
great pretensions, and a vindi<:tive spirit. 
He was poor, yet lived among the rieh ; and 
his arrogance could be equalled only by his 
susceptibility. He was known in our house 
by the name of Thaumaturgos^ the retailer of 
wonderSj because he had sent me a manu- 
script with this title ; and once or twice a 
week we received a letter or message from 
him, to inquire when it would be published. 
I had unfortunately mislaid this precious 
manuscript. Under this circumstance» to 
meet the author was almost as dreadful as 
to stand the ishot of a pistoL Down stairs 
I went) unprovided with any apology. 

* Sir/ eried my angry man, suppressing 
his passion, ^ as you do not find it worth 
your while to publish Thaumaturgos^ you 
will be so obliging as to let me have my 
manuscript.' 
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* Pardon me, my dear Sir/ interrupted 
I, ♦ it sball certainly appear this spring,* 

* Spring ! Zounds, Sir, dou*t talk to me 
of spring. Why you told me it should be 
out at Christmas ; you said it should be out 
last June ; you promised to send it to press 
before last Easter. Is this the way I am to 
be treated ?* 

* Pardon me, my dear Sir. I confess I 
have used you and the world very ill ; but 
the pressure of business must plead my 
apology.' 

* Look you, Mr. Basil Lowe, I am not come 
here to listen to common-place excuses. 
I have been ill used, and know it ; and the 
World shall know it. I am not ignorant of 
the designs of my enemies ; but no cabal 
shall sticceed against me. Thaumaturgos 
shall not be suppressed ! Thaumaturgos shall 
see the light! Thaumaturgos shall have 
justice, in spite of all the machinations of 
malice. Sir, I demand my manuscript.' 

• Sir, it shall be sent to you to-morrow.' 
^ * To-morrow, Sir, will not do for me. I 
have heard of to-morrow from you this 
twelvemonth past. I will have my manu- 
script to-day. I do not leave this spot 
without Thaumaturgos.'* 
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Thus driven to extremities, I was com- 
pelled to oonfess that I could not immedi- 
ately lay my hand upon it; bat I added that 
the whole house should be searched for it 
inatantiy. It is impodsible to describe tbe 
iiid^natioa which xay autbor expressed. I 
ran away to search the house. He foUowed 
me, and stood by while I ruinmaged in 
drawers and boxes füll of papers, and tossed 
over heaps of manuscrip t& No Thaumatur- 
gos could be found. The autbor declared 
that he had no copy of the manuscript ; that 
he faad been oiSered «500/. for it by another 
bookseller ; aod that, for bis own part, he 
would not lose it for twice that sum. Lost^ 
however, it evideotly was. He stalked out 
of my house» bidding me prepare to abide 
by tbe consequen ces. I racked by me mory 
in vsin^ to discover what I had done with 
this bündle of wonders. I could recollect 
only that I carried it a week in my great 
coat poeket, resolving every day to lock it 
up ; and that I went to the Mount cofS^e- 
house in this coat aeveral times. These 
recollections were of little use. 

A suit was instituted against aae for the 
value of Thaumaturgos ; and the damage« 
were modestly laid by the authoi^ at eight 
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bundred guineas. The cause was higiily in- 

teresting to all the tribe of London bock- 

sellers and authors. The court was crowded 

at an early hour ; several people of fashion, 

who were partisansof the plaintiff, appeared 

in the gallery j many more, who were his 

enemies, srttend^ oci purpose to hear my 

counsel ridicul^ and abuse the pompaas 

Tkattmatur^os. I faad great hopes, myself, 

that we migbt win the day ; especially as the 

lawyer on the opposite side was my old com«» 

petitor at Eton, tfaat Johnson, whom I had 

always considered as a mere laboaious 

dradge, aod a very beavy feliow. How 

this heavy feliow ^ot op in the woiid^ aod 

how be contrived to supply, by dint of 

study, tiiie want of natural talents, I cannot 

teil { but tbis I know, to my oost, that be 

managed his dient's cause so ably, and 

made a isrpeecb so fnll of sound law and 

öbar sense, 4» ei&ctuaily to decide the 

cause against me. I was oondemned to 

pay 5O0L damages, and costs of suit. Five 

hundred pounds lost, by delaying to lock 

up a buodie cf papers ! £very body pitied 

aie,becsuse the ponisfament seecoad so dis- 

prcportioned to the ofience« The pity of 
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every body, however» did not console me 
for the loss of my money. 



CHAPTER V. 

The trial was published in the papers: 
my uncle Lowe read it, and all my credit 
with him was lost for ever. Lucy did not 
utter a syllable of reproach or complaint ; 
but she used all her gentle influence to pre- 
vail upon me to lay aside the various 
schemes, which I had formed for makinga 
rapid fortune, and urged me to devote my 
whole attention to my business. 

The loss which I had sustained, though 
great^ was not irremediable. I was moved 
more by my wife's kindness than I could 
have been by the most outrageous invective. 
But what is kindness, what is aSection, what 
are the best resolutions, opposed to all-pow- 
erful habit ? I put off settling my affairs tili 
I had finished a pamphlet against govern- 
ment> which my friends and the critics as- 
sured me would make my fortune, by attach- 
ing to my shop all the Opposition members. 

My pamphlet succeeded,- was highly 
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praised^ and loudly äbused: answers ap- 
peared, and I was called upon to provide 
rejoinders. Time tbus passed away, and, 
while I was gaining fame, I every hour lost 
money« I was threatened with bankruptcy. 
I threw aside my pamphlets, and, in the ut- 
most terror and confusion, began too late 
to look into my affairs. I now attempted 
too much: I expected to repair by bustle 
the effects of procrastination. The nervous 
anxiety of my mind prevented me from 
doing any thing well ; whatever I was em* 
ployed about appeared to me of less conse- 
quence than a hundred other things, which 
ought to be done. The letter that I was 
writing, or the account that I was settling, 
was but one of a multitude ; which had all 
equal claims to be expedited immediately. 
My courage failed ; I abandoned my bu- 
siness in despair. A commission of bank* 
ruptcy was taken out against me ; all my 
goods were seized, and I became a prisoner 
in the King's Bench. 

My wife's relations refused to give me any 
assistance ; but her father oiFered to receive 
her and her little boy, on condition that she 
would part from me, and spend the remain* 
der of her days with them. This she posi^ 
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tively refused ; and I never shall forget tbe 
manner of her refusal. Her character rose 
in adversity. With the utmost feminine 
gentleaess and delicacy, sbe had a degree of 
courage and fortitude which I have seldom 
Seen equalled in any of my own sex. She 
ßdlowed me to prison, and suppor ted my 
spirits by a thousand daily in^tances of kind- 
ness« During e^hteen montbs that she 
passed witfa me in a priscm» which we then 
tbought must be my abode for life» she never, 
by vrord or lodc» reminded me that I was 
tbe cause of our aisfortttttes : on the coli» 
trary, she drove l3m idea fvom my thctigbts 
with ali the address of female aflectioaou I 
cannot, even at tfais distasce of tiose» Teciil 
these thifDgs to memory without tears. 

Wbata woman» wfaat a wife had X reduced 
to distress! I never saw her, even in tbe first 
months of our marrtage, so dieerfid and so 
tender as at this period. She seemed to 
have no existence but in me, and in our 
little boy, of whom she was dotingly fond. 
He was at this time just able to run about 
and talk ; bis playful caresses, his thought- 
less gaiety, and at times a certain tone of 
compassion for poor papa^were very touch- 
ing« Alas ! he little foxesaw 



But let me ga on with my history, if 
I call) without anticipation. 

AmoDg my creditors was a Mr. Nun> a 
paper-maker, who, fromhisfrequent dealings 
with me, had occasion to see something of 
my character and of my wife's ; he admired 
her, and pitied me. He was in easy circum^» 
stances, and deligfated in doing all tbe good 
in his power. One morning my Lucy came 
into my room with a face radiant with joy. 

* My iove,' said she, * here h Mr. Nun 
beloW) waiting to see you ; but he says he 
will not see yoiu tili I have told you tfae good 
»ews. He has got aüour creditors lx> eüter 
into a ts&tJospmiBmf wnd to set you itt 
liberty^^ 

I WOB transported with joy and gmti- 
tUfde $ our benevolent friend was waiting in 
a hackney-coach to carry us away from 
prison. When I began to thank him, he 
itopped me with a blunt declaration that I 
was not a bit obliged to him ; for that, if I 
had been a man of straw, he would have 
done just the same for the sake of my wife, 
whom he iooked upon to be one of the best 
women he had ever seen, Mrs. Nun aiways 
excepted« 

He proceeded to inform me how he had 
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settled my affairsi and bow he had obtained 
from my creditors a stnall allowance for the 
immediate support of myself and family. 
He had given up the third part of a con- 
siderable sum due to himself. As my own 
house was shut up, he insisted upon taking 
US home with him : * Mrs. Nun,' he said, 
' had provided a good dinner ; and he must 
not have her ducks and green peas upon 
the table, and no friends to eat them/ 

Never were ducks and green peas more 
acceptable ; never was a dinner eaten with 
more appetite, or given with more good- 
will. I have often thought of this dinner, 
and compared the hospitality of this simple« 
hearted man with the ostentation of great 
folks, who give splendid entertainments to 
those who do not want them. In trifles 
and in matters of consequence this Mr. 
Nun was one of the most liberal and unaf- 
fectedly generous men I ever knew; but 
the generous actions of men in middle life 
are lost in obscurity. No matter. They 
do not act from the love of fame ; they act 
from a better motive, and they have their 
xeward in their own hearts. 

As I was passing through Mr. Nun*8 
warehouse, I was thinking of writing some» 
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thing on this subjcct ; bat whether it should 
be a poetic effasion, in the form of " An Öde 
to htm who least expects itj* or a prose work, 
under the title of " Modem Parallelst** in 
the manner of Plutarch, I had not decided ; 
when I was roused from my reverie by my 
wife, who, pointing to a large bale of paper 
that was directed to " Ezekiel Crqft, Mer- 
ckant, Philadelphia^** asked me if I knew 
that this gentleman was a very near re- 
lation of her mother ? * Is he indeed ?' said 
Mr. Nun. * Then I can assure you that you 
have a relation of whom you have no occa* 
sion to be ashamed: he is one of the most 
respectable merchants in Philadelphia.' 

* He was not very rieh when he left this 
country about six years ago,' said Lucy. 

' He has a very good fortune now,* an- 
swered Mr. Nun. 

* And has he made this very good fortune 
in six years?' cried I. * My dear Lucy, I 
did not know that you had any relations in 
America. I have a great mind to go over 
there myselfc' 

* Away from all our friends !* said Lucy. 
^ I shall be ashamed,' replied I, ' to see 

them after all that has happened. A bank- 
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rupt cannot have many friends. The best 
tbipg that I can possibly do is to go over U> 
a new world, where I may astablish a new 
cnaractert and make a new fortune/ 

^ But we must not forget/ aud Mr. Nun^ 
< that in the new worldt as in the old one, a 
character and a fortune must be made bj 
much the same means. And» forgive me if 
I add, the same bad habits that are against 
a man in one country will be as much 
against him in another/ 

Trae, thougfat I» as I reeoUected at this 
instant my unfortunate voyage to China. 
But» now that the idea of going to America 
had come into my mind» I saw so many 
chances of snccesB in my favcair^ and I feit 
so much convinced I sbouLd not rdapse inte 
my former faulte» that I could not ahondon 
the scheme. My Lucy consented to accom* 
pany me« Sfae spent a week in the country 
with her father and frienda, by my particukr 
diesire ; and tfaey did all they could to pre* 
vail upon her to stay with them, promiskig 
to take the best possible care of her and her 
}ittle boy during my absence ; but she stea- 
^ly per^tedinherdetermiiiation to adcom- 
^ny her b»ibandt I was not too late ia 
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going on ship-board this time ; and, durii^ 
the wkole voyage, I did not lose any of my 
goods ^ fbr, in the first place, I had veiy 
£ew goods to lose, and in the next, my wife 
took the entire charge of tfaose few* 

And now behold me safely landed at 
Philadelphia, with one hundred pounds in 
my pocket-^-«^ small sutn of money; but 
many, fram yet more trifltng beginnings, 
had grown rieh in America. My wife's reia- 
tion, Mr. Croft, had not so mucfa, as I was 
told, when he left England. Many passen^ 
gers, who came over in the same ship with 
me, had not half so much. Several of them 
-were, incfeed» wretcbedly poor. 

Among otfaers, there was an Irishman 
who was known by the name of Bamy, 
a contraction, I believe, fer Bamaby^ As to 
bis sur name, he could not und^rtake to txpell 
it ; but he assiired me there was no better. 
This man, with many of his relatives, had 
eome to England, accordUng to their cnstoc») 
during harvest time, to assist in reaping, 
because they gain higher wages than in their 
WKm country. Bamy heard that he shoul4 
get stSl higher wages fpr labour in America, 
and acooidingly be, and his two «ums, lads 
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of eighteen and twenty, took their passage 
fbr Philadelphia. A merrier mortal I never 
saw. We used to hear him upon deck, con- 
tinually singing or whistling his Irish tunes; 
and I shoiüd never have guessed that this 
man's life had been a series of hardships 
and misfortunes. 

When we were leaving the ship I saw 
him, to mj great surprise, crying bitterly ; 
and, upon inquiring what was the matter, 
he answered that it was not for himself, but 
for his sons, he v^as grieving, because they 
were to be m3.de Redemption men^^hai iSf 
they were to be bound to wojk, during a 
certain time, for the captain, or for whom- 
ever he pleased, tili the money due for their 
passage shoiild be paid. Though I was 
somewhat surprised at any one's thinking 
of Coming on board a vessel without having 
one farthing in his pocket, yet.I could not 
forbear paying the money for this poor 
fellow. He dropped down on the deck upon 
both his knees as suddenly as if he had been 
shot, and, holding up his hands to Heaven, 
prayed, first in Irish, and then in English, 
with fervent fluency, that ** I and mine 
might never want^ that I might live long to 
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r^noverhim ; tbatsuccessmightattendmy 
lionour whei'ever I went ; aad that I mighi 
enjoy for evermore all sorts o£ blessing« a»d 
crowns of glory/* As I bad an EngliA 
{»rejudice in favour of silent gratitude, I 
vf^s ratber disgusted by all tbis eloquefice ; 
I turn^d away abruptly, and got into tbe 
boat wbich waited to carry me to^ shwe* 

A« we rowed away I lookad at my wife 
and cbtld, and reproäched myself with 
iiaving mdulged in tbe luxury of geliere 
sity perhaps at their expense. 

My wife's relatioüi Mr. Croft, rec^ved us 
better tban' sbe expect^, and wor$e tban I 
hoped. He bad tbe face of an aeute mpney- 
making man; bis manners were metbodieal; 
.ea(ution was in bis eye, and prudence in all 
bis motions. In our first balf hoür's con- 
v6f sation be convinced me that he deserved 
Jtbe cbaaracter he bad obtained, of being up- 
rigbt and exact in all bis d^lings. His idaas 
wer« j«ifit and clear, but con£ned to the ob-« 
jects immediately relating to bis busin^ss; 
aS'to bis hesi^tj he seemed to have no notion 
of general pbilanthropy, but to have pec- 
ioctly leamed by rote bis duty to bis neigh- 
bom. He ajpfeatei disptoed to do diarkabte 

VOL. III. o 
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&nd good-natured actions from reason,and 
not from feeling ; because the y were proper, 
not merely because they were agreeable* I 
feit that I should respect, but never love 
him ; and that he would never ekher love 
or respect me, because the virtue which he 
held in the highest veneration was that in 
which I was most deficient — punctuality. 

But I will give, as nearly as I can. my first 
conversation with him ; and from that a 
better ideä of his character may be formed 
than I can afford by any description. 

I presented to him Mr. Nun's letter of 
introduction, and mentioned that my wife 
had the honour of being related to him. He 
perused Mr. Nun's letter very slowly. I was 
determined not to leave him in any doubt, 
respecting who and what I was; and I 
briefly told him the particulars of my bis« 
tory. He listened with immoveable atten- 
tion; and when I had finished» he said, ^ You 
have not yet told me what your views arc 
in Coming to America.' 

I replied, * that my plans were not yet 
fixed.' 

* But, of course/ said he, * you cannot 
iiave left home without forming some plan 
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for the fature. May I ask what line of life 
you mean to pursue ?' 

I answered, ^ that I was undetermined, 
and meant to be guided by circumstances/ 

^ Circumstances ! ' said he» * May I re* 
quest you to explain yourself more fully ? 
ibr I do not precisely understand to what 
circumstances you allude/ 

I was provoked with the man for being so 
slow of apprehension $ but, when driven to 
the necessity of explaining, I found that I 
did not myself understand what I meant. 

I changed my ground ; and, lowering my 
tone of confidence^ said, that as I was totaily 
ignorant of the country, I should wish to be 
guided by the advice of bitter infprmed 
persons; and that I begged leave to ad- 
dress myself to him, as having had the 
most successful experience. 

After a considerable pause he replied, it 
was a hazardous thing to give advice ; but 
thati as my wife was his relation, and^ ashe 
held it a duty to assist his relations, he 
should not decline giving me — all the ad- 
vice. in his power. 

I bowed, and feit chilled all over by his^ 
cnanner, 

02 
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< And ßot only my advice/ continued he, 
* but my assistance — in reason.' 
' I Said) * I was much obliged to him.' 

* Not in tbe least, youog man ; you are 
not in the least obliged to me yet, fbr I 
have done nothing fpr you/ 

^ This was true, and not knowing what to 
say 9 1 was silent. 

^ * And that which I may be able to do for 
you in future must depend as mucb upon 
yourself as upon me. In the first place, 
before I can give any advice, I must know 
what you are worth in the world ?' 

My worth in money, I told him, with a 
forced smile, was but very trifling indeed. 
With some hesitation, I named the sum. 

* And you have a wife and child to Sup- 
port!' Said he, shaking his head. ^ And 
your child is too young and your wife too 
delicate to work. They will be sad burdens 
upon your hands; these are not the things 
for America* Why did you bring them with 
you ? But, as that is done, and cannot be 
mended,' continued he, • we must make tbe 
best of it, and support them. You say you 
are ignorant Aof the country. I must explain 
to you then how money is to be made here. 
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and by whotn. The class of labourers tnake 
mohey readily, if they are industrious; 
because they have high wages and constant 
employment ; artificers and mechanics, car^ 
penters, shipwrights, wheelwrights, smitfas, 
bricklayers, masons, get rieh here, without 
difiSrculty, from the same causes; but all 
these things are out of the question for j^ou. 
You have bead» not hands, I pereeive. Now 
mere h^id» in the line of book-making or 
book-selling, brings in but poor profit in this 
country. The sale for imported books is 
extensive ; and our printers are doing some- 
tfaing by subscription hcre^ in Philadelphia, 
and in New- York, thev teil me. ButLon- 
don is the place for a good bookseller to 
thrive ; and you come from London, where 
you teil me you were a bankrupt. I would 
not advise you to have any thing more to do 
vrith book-selling or book-making. Thenj 
as to becoming a planter— Our planters, if 
they are skilftil and laborious, thrive well j 
but you have not capital ^ufficient to clear 
land and build a house, or hire servants to 
do the work for which you are not yourself 
sufficiently robust. Besides, I do notimagine 
you know much of agricultural concerns, oar 
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country business j and even to oversee and 
guide others, experience is necessary. The 
life of a back settler I do not advise, because 
you and your wife are not equal to it. You 
are not accustomed to live in a log-house, 
or to feed upon racoons and squirrels : not 
to omit the constant dread, if not imminent 
danger, of being burnt in your beds, or 
scalped, by the Indians with whom you 
would be surrounded. Upon the whde, I 
see no line of life that promises well for you 
but that of a merchant ; and I see no means 
of your getting into this line without pro« 
perty and without credit, except by going 
into some established house as a clerk. You 
are a good penman and ready accountant, I 
think you teil me ; and I presume you have 
a sufficient knowledge of book-keeping. 
With sobriety, diligence, and honesty, you 
may do well in this way ; and may look for- 
ward to being a partner, and in a lucrative 
Situation, some years hence. This is the 
way I managed, and rose myself by degrees 
to what you see. It is true, I was not at 
first encumbered with a wife and young 
child. In due time I married my master's 
daughter, whicb was a great fartherance to 
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me ; but then, on the other band, your wife 
i§ my relation ; and to be married to the re- 
lation of a rieh merchant is next best to not 
being married at all, in your Situation. I 
told you I thought it my duty to proffer 
assistance as well as advice : so take up your 
abode with me for a fortnight : in that time 
I shall be able to judge whether you are 
capable of being a clerk ; and, if you and 
I should suit, we will talk farthen You 
understand that I enter into no engagement, 
and make no promise ; but shall be glad to 
lodge you and your wife and little boy, 
for a fortnight : and it will be your own 
fault, and must be your own loss, if the Vi- 
sit turns out waste of time — I cannot stay 
to talk to you any longer at present/ added 
be, pulling out bis watch, * for I have busi- 
ness, and business waits for no man. Go 
back to your inn for my relation and her 
little one, We dine at two precisely/ 

I left Mr. Croft's house with a vague in^ 
describable feelingof dissatisfaction and dis- 
appointment ; but when I arrived at my inn, 
and repeated all that had passed to my wife, 
she seemed quite surprised and delighted by 
the civil and friendly manner in which thia 
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gentleman had bebaved. She tried to rea- 
8on the matter with me ; bat there is no 
reasoning ^itb imaginatioiL 

The fact was, Mr. Croft had destroyed 
certain vague and visionary ideas, that I had 
indulged, of making, by some unknown 
means, a rapid" f ortune in America; andto 
be reduced to real life, and sink into a clerk 
in a merchant's counting-house, was morti- 
fication and misery. Lucy, in vain, dwelt 
«pon the advaotage of having found, imme- 
diately upon my arrival in Hiiladdphia, a 
eertain mode of employment ; and a proba« 
Inlity of rising to be a partner in one of the 
first mercantile houses, if I went on steadi* 
ly for a iew years« I was f<wrced to acknow- 
ledge that her relation was very good ; that 
I was certainly very fortunate ; and that I 
ooght to think' myself very much obliged 
to Mr. CrofL But after avowing all tbis, I 
walked up and down the room in melaneho- 
ly reverie for a considerable length of time. 
My wife reminded me repeatedty that Mn 
Croft Said he dined precisely at two o'clock ;- 
that he was a very punctual man ; that it was 
a long walk, as I had found it, from the ina 
tohishouse; that I had better dress myself 
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for dinner; and that my clean shirt and 
cravat were ready for mc. I still walked 
up and down the room in reverie tili my 
wife was completely ready, had dressed the 
diild, and held up my watch before my eyes 
to show me that it wanted bot ten minutes 
of two. I tben began to dress in the great* 
est hurry imaginable ; and, unluckily, as I 
was puUing on my silk stocking, I tore a 
hole in the leg, or, as my wife expressed it^ 
a stitch droppedi and I was forced to wait 
white she repaired the evil. Certainly this 
Operation of taking wp a stitch^ as I am in*» 
structed to call it, is one of the slowest 
Operations in nature ; or rather, one of the 
most tedious and tearing manoeuvres of art; 
Though the most willing and the most dex- 
terous fingers that ever touched a needle 
were employed in my service, I tbougbt 
the work would never be finished. 

At last, I was hosed and shod, and out 
we set It Struck a quaiiier past two as we 
left the house ; we came to Mr. Croft's in 
the middle of dinner. He had a large com* 
pany at table ; every body was disturbed ; 
my Lucy was a stranger to Mrs. Croft, and 
was to be introduced ^ and nothing could 

05 
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be more awkward and embarrassingthanour 
entree and introduction. There were such 
compliments and apologies, such changin^ 
of places, such shuffling of chairs, and run- 
ning about of servants^ that I thought we 
should never be seated. 

In the midst of the bustle my little chap 
began to roar most horribly^ and to struggle 
to get away from a black servant» who was 
helping him up on his chair. The child's 
terroF at the sudden approach of the ne- 
gro could not be conquered» nor could he 
hy any means be quieted. Mrs. Croft, at 
last, ordered the negro out of the room, the 
roaring ceased, and nothing but the child's 
8obs were heard for some instants. 

The guests were all silent» and had ceased 
eating ; Mrs.Croflt wasvexedbecause every 
ihing was cold; Mr, Croft looked mach dis- 
comfited^ and said not a syllable more than 
was absolutely necessary, as master of the 
house. I never ate» or rather I was never 
at, a more dlsagreeable dinner. I was in 
pain for Lucy, as well as for myself ; her 
colour rose up to her temples. I cursed 
myself a hundred times for not having gone 
to dress in time* 
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At length» to my great relief, the clqth 
was taken away j but even when we came 
to the wine after dinner, the cold formality 
of my host continued unabated, and I be* 
gan to fear that he had taken an insurmount'« 
Me dislike to me, and that I should lose aU 
the advantagea of his protection and assist* 
ance : advantages which rose considerably 
in my estimation, when I apprehended I 
was upon the point of losing them. 

Soon after dinner, a young gentlenians of 
the name of Hudson, joined the Company ; 
his manners and appearance were prepos« 
sessing ; he was frank and well-bred ; and 
the efiect of his politeness was soon feit, as 
if by magic, for every body became at their 
ease ; his countenance wa» füll of life and 
fire ; and, though he said nothing that 
ahowed remarkable abilities, every thing 
he said pleased. As soon as he found that 
I was a stranger, he addressed his conver- 
sation principally to me. I recovered my 
spirits» exerted myself to entertain him, 
and succeeded. He was delighted to hear 
news from England and especially from 
London ; a city which he said he had an 
acdent desire to visit. ^When he took 
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leave of me in the evening, he expressed 
very warmly the wish to cultivate my ac- 
quaintance, and I was the more flattered 
and obliged by this civiiity, becanse I wa» 
eertain that he knew exactly my Situation 
and circumstances, Mrs.Croft having ex« 
plained them to him very futty even in my 
kearing. 




CHAPTER V. 

In the course of the ensuing week, young 
Mr. Hudson and I saw one anotber almost 
every day ; and our mutual liking for each 
other's Company increased. He introduced 
me to bis father, who had been a planter : 
and, having made a large fortune, came to 
reside at Philadelphia to enjoy himself, as 
he Said, for the remainder of his days. He 
lived in what the sober Americans called a 
most luxurious and magnifioent style. The 
best Company in Philadelphia met at his 
house ; and he delighted particularly in see^- 
ing tbose who had convivial talents,and who 
would supply him with wit and gaiety, in 
which he was naturally rather deficient. 

On my first visit, I perceived that his son 
had boasted of me as one of the best com» 
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panions in the world ; and I determined ta 
suppoFt the character that had been given 
of me : I told two or three good stories, and 
sung two or three good songs. The Company 
were charmed with me; old Mr. Hudson was 
particularly delighted ; he gave me a pressing 
general invitation to his house, and most of 
the principal guests foUowed his example«. 
I was not a little elated with this success» 
Mr. Crofl was with me at this entertain* 
ment ; and I own I was peculiarly gratified 
by feeling that I at once became conspicu-» 
ous, by my talents, in a Company where he 
was apparently of no consequence, notwith* 
!»tanding all his wealth and prudence. 

As we went home together, he said to me 
very gravely, * I would not advise you, Mr. 
Basil Lowe, toaccept of all these invitations j 
nor to connect yourself intimately with 
young Hudson. The society at Mr. Hud» 
son*s is very well for those who have made a 
fortune, and want to spend it ; bat for those 
who have a fortune to make, in my opinion, 
it is not only useless but dangerous.' 

I was in no humour, at this moment, to 
profit by this sober ad vice ; especially as 1 
fancied it might bedictated, in somedegree. 
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by envy of my superior talents and aecom" 
plisbments. My wife, ho^wever, supported 
bis advice by many excellent and kind 
arguments» She observed that these people,^ 
wbo invited me to their houses as a good 
companion, foUowed merely tbeir own plea- 
Bure, and would; never be of any real ad- 
yantage to me; that Mr.Croft, on tbe cen« 
trary, showed^ from the first hour when I 
applied to bim, a desire to serve me ; that 
he had pointed out the means of establishing 
myself ; and that, in the advice he gave me, 
be could be actuated only by a wish to be 
of use to me ; that it was more reasonable 
to suspect him of despising than of envying 
talents, wliich were not directed to the 
grand object of gaining money. 

Good sense, from the lips of a woman 
whom a man loves» has a mighty efifect upon 
bis understanding^ especially if he ^ncerely 
believe that the woman has no desire to rule. 
This was my singular case. I promised 
Lucy I would refuse aU invitations for the 
ensuing fortnight, and devote myself tO:what* 
cver business Mr. Crofl might devise. No 
one could be more assiduous than I waa for 
ten days i and I perceived that Mr» Croft, 
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though it was not his custom to praise, was 
well satisfied with my diligence. Unluckily, 
on the eleventh day, I put off in the morning 
making out an invoice, which he left for me 
to do, and I was persuaded in the evening 
to go out with young Mr. Hudson. I had 
expressed, in conversation vdth hica, some 
curiosity about the Amevic2Lnß'og'Concerts ; 
of which I had read, in modern books of 
travels» extraordinary accounts^« 

' * " I confess Ükeüntfrog^oncert I heard in America 
was so much beyond any thing I could conceive of the 
powers of these musicians, that I was iruly astonished. 
This Performance was alJrescOf and took place on the 
night of the 18th of April, in a large swamp, where 
there were at least ten thousand performers, and I really 
believe not two exactty in the same pitch.***** 

*^ I have been since informed by an amaUur^ who re- 
gided many years in this country, and made this species 
of ntttstc his peculiar study, that on these occasions the 
ireUe is performed by the tree-frogs, the smallest and 
most beautrful species ; they are always of the same 
colour as the bark of the tree they inhabit, and their 
note is not unlike the chirp of a cricket : the next in 
size is our counttr-tenor»^ they have a note resembling 
the setting of a saw. A still larger species sing tenor: 
and the under^part is supported by the bull-frogs, which 
are as large as a man*s foot, and bellow out the bas9 ift 
a tone aa loud and sonorous as ^t of the animal frora 
which they take their name«''— -J5a;lrac^ qfa ktierjroi^ 
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Mr. Hudson persuaded me to accothpany 
him to a swamp, at some miles distance 
from Philadelphia, to hear one of these con- 
certs. The Performance lasted some time, 
and it was late before we returned to town : 
I went to bed tired, and waked in the mom« 
ing with a cold, which I had caugfat by 
Standing so long in the swamp. I lay an 
hour after I was called, in hopes of getting 
rid of my cold : when I was at last up and 
dressed» I recollectedmy invoicesandresolv- 
ed to do it the first thing after breakfast, but 
unluckily, I put it off tili I had looked for 
some lines in Homer's ** Battle of the Frogs 
andMice.'* There was no Homer, asyoumay 
guess, in Mr. Croft's house, and I went to a 
bookseller's to borrow one : he had Popc's 
Hiad and Odyssey, but no Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. I walked over half the town in 
search of it ; at length I found it, and was 
returning in triumph, with Homer in each 
pocket, when at the door of Mr. Croft's 
house I found half a dozen porters, with 
beavy loads upon th^ir backs. 

Philadelphia; vide Trarels in the United States of Arne* 
rica, by William Priest«^ JoAitfa», St. Patd^s Churcl^ 
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* Where are you going, my good fellows,* 
Said I. 

* To tlie quay, Sir, with the cargo for the 
Betsey.* 

' My God !' cried I, * Stop.— Can't you 
stop a minute ? I thought the Betsey was not 
to sail tili to-morrow. Stop t>ne minute/ 

* No, Sir,' Said tbey, • that we can't ; for 
the captain bade us make what haste we 
could to the quay to load her/ 

I ran into the house ; the captain of the 
Betsey was bawling in the hall, with his hat 
on the back of his head ; Mr. Croft on the 
landing-place of the warehoufte-stairs, with 
open letters in his band, and two or three of 
the under-clerks were runningdiflferentways 
with pens in their mouths. 

< Mr. Basil ! the invoice !' exelaimed all 
the Clerks at once, the moment I made my 
appearance. 

^ Mr. Basil Lowe, the invoice and the 
copy if you please,' repeated Mr. Croft. 
• We have sent three messengers after you. 
Very extraordinary to go out at this time 
of day, and not even to leave word where 
you were to be found. Here's the captain of 
the Betsey has been waiting this half hour 
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for tbe invoice« Well, Sir ! Will you go 
for it now ? And at the same time bring 
me the copy, to inclose in this letter to our 
correspondent by the post.' 

I stood petrified. — • Sir, the invoice, Sir! 
— Good Heavens! I forgot it entirely/ 

* You remember it now, Sir, I suppose. 
Keep your apologies tili we have leisure* 
The invoices if you please/ 

* The invoices ! My God, Sir ! I beg ten 
thousandpardons! They are not drawn out/ 

* Not drawn out — Impossible !' said Mr. 
Croft. 

* Then I'm off ;* cried the captain, with 
a tremendous oath. ^ I can't wait another 
tide for any clerk breathing/ 

* Send back the porters, Captain,^ if you 
please,' said Mr. Croft, coolly. * The whole 
cargo must be unpacked« I took it for 
granted, Mr. Basil, that you had drawn the 
invoice,according to order, yesterday morn- 
ing } and of course the goods were packed 
in the evening. I wa& certainly wrong 
in taking it for granted that you would be 
punctual. A man of business should take 
nothing for granted. Thi& is a thing that will 
not occur to nie again as long as I live/ 
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I poured forth expressions of contrition; 
but apparently unmoved hy them, and with- 
out anger or impatience in bis manner, be 
turned from me as soon as the porters came 
back witb tbe goods, and ordered tbem all 
to be unpacked and replaced in the wäre- 
house. I was truly concerned ! 

* I believe you spent your evening yes- 
terday witb young Mr. Hudson? said be» 
retuming to me. 

* Yes, Sir,-I am sincerely sorry ' 

^ Sorrow, in tbese cases, does no good, 
Sir ;* interrupted be. ^ I tbougbt I bad suf- 
ficiently wamed you of tbe danger of form- 
ing tbat intimacy. Midnigbt carousing will 
not do for men of business/ 

^ Carousing, Sir !' said I. ^ Give me leave 
to assure you tbat we were not carousing. 
We were only at a frog-^oncert^ 

Mn Croft, wbo bad at least suppressed 
bis displeasure tili now, looked absolutely 
angry ; be tbougbt I was making a joke of 
bim. Wben I convinced bim tbat I was in 
eamest, be cbanged from anger to astonisb- 
ment, witb a large mixture of contempt in 
bis nasal museles. 

* • A frog-concert T repeated be. * And 
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18 it possible that any man could neglect'an 
invoice merely to go to hear a parcel of 
frogs croaking in a swamp ? Sir, you will 
never do in a mercantile house/ He walked 
off to the warehouse, and left me half mor- 
tified and half provoked. 

From this time forward all hopes from Mn 
Croft^'s friendship were at an end. — He was 
coldly civil to me during the few remaining 
days of the fortnight that we stayed at his 
house. He took the trouble, however, of 
looking out for a cheap and tolerably com- 
fortabl^ lodging for my wife and boy ; the 
rent of which he desired to pay for his reku 
tkm, he said« as long as I should remain in 
Philadelphia, or tili I should find myself in 
8ome eligible Situation. He seemed pleased 
with Lucy, and aaid she was a very properl^ 
conducted, well-disposed, prudent young 
woman, whom he was not ashamed to own 
for a cousin. He repeated, at parting, that 
he should be happy to afford me every as^ 
silBtance in reason^ toward pursuing any 
feasible plan of advancing myself; but it 
was his decided opinion that I could never 
3ucceed in a mercantile line. 

I never liked Mr. Croft j he was much too 
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punctual, t0O much of an aatamaton, far 
xne ; büt I shouid have feit more r^ret at 
leaving hiiu^ and \oamg his friendship, and 
«bould haire expfressed more gratitude for 
his kindness to Lucy and my boy, if my. 
kead had not at tlie time been füll of yoimg 
Hudson. He professed tbe wärmest r^ard 
for tue, congratulated me on getting free 
irom old Crofl's mercantile clutdies, and 
assured me that sucb a man as I was could 
not fafl to succeed in the woiid by my own 
talentS) and the assistance of Mends and 
good connexions. 

I was now abnost every day at his iather's 
house in Company with number» of rieh 
and gay people, who were all my ßiends^ 
I was the life of society, was invited every 
where, and aocepted every invitation, be- 
cause I could not offend Mn Hudson's in-* 
timate acquaintance. 

From day to day, from week Xo week, 
&om mouth to month, I wenton in this style« 
I was old Hudson's grand fiivoarite, and 
every body told me he coidd do any lüin^ he 
pleased for me. I had formed a scheme, a 
bold scheme, of obtaaning from gov^nment 
a large tiact of territory in the ceded lands 
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of Louisiana, and of coUecting a subscriptioa 
in Philadelphia» among myJHendSj to make 
a settlement there: the subscribers to be 
paid by instalments» so mach the first year, 
jK> much the second, and so onward, tili the 
whole should be Uquidated* I was to collect 
hands from the next ships, which were ex« 
pected to be füll of emigrants from Ireland 
and Scotland. I had soon a long list of sub« 
scribers, who gave me tbeir names always 
afiter dinner» or after supper. Old Hudson 
wrete bis name at the head of the list» with 
an ostentatiously large sutn opposite to it. 
As nothing could be done tili the ensuing 
springy when the ships were expected, I 
spent my tiine in the same convivial manner. 
The spring came, but thei'e was no answer 
obtained from government respecting the 
ceded territory; and a delayof a fewmonths 
was necessary. Mr. Hudson, the father, 
was the person who had undertaken to ap- 
ply fbr the grant ; and he spoke always of 
the scheme, and of bis own powers of car- 
rying it into eflfect» in the most confident 
manner. From bis conversation any body 
would have supposed that the mines öf Peru 
were upon bis plantation ; and that in com.- 
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parison with his, the influence of the presi« 
dent of the United States was nothing. I 
was a füll twelvemonth before I was con« 
vinced that he was a boaster and B.JabuUst; 
and I was another twelvemonth before I 
could persuade myself that he was one of the 
most selfish, indolent, and obstinate of hu- 
man beings. He was delighted to have me 
always at his table to entertain him and his 
guests, but he had not the slightest real re* 
gard for me, or care for my interests. He 
would talk to me as long as I pleased of his 
possessions, and his improvements, and his 
wonderful crops ; but the moment I touch« 
ed upon any of my own affairs he would be- 
ginto yawn, throw himself upon asofa^and 
seem going to sleep. Wheneverlmentioned 
hissubscription,hewould say with afrown— 
" We will talk ofthat» Basil, to-morromJ* 

Of my wfaole list of subscribers not above 
four everpaid a Shilling into my bandst their 
excuse always was—** When govemment has 
given an answer about the ceded territory, 
we willpay the subscriptions ;'^ and the an* 
«wer of government always was — ^* When 
the subscriptions are paid, we will make out 
a grant of the land*'' I was disgusted, and 
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out of spirits ; but 1 thought all iny chance 
was to persevere, and to keep my ßiends 
in good humour : so that I was continuallj 
under the necessity of appearing the sänne 
jovial companion, laughing, singing, and 
drinking, when, Heaven knows, mjr heart 
was faeavy enongh. 

At the end of the second year of promises, 
delays, and disappointments, my Luey, who 
had always foretold how tfaings would tnm 
out, urged me to withdraw my seif from this 
idle Society, to give np my scheme, and to 
take tjie management of asmaii plantationin 
conjunction with the brother of Mr. Cn^. 
Uh regard for my wife, who had won much 
upon this family by her excellent conduct, 
indnced him to make me this ofifer ; but I 
eonsidered so long, and hesitated so much, 
whether I should accept of this proposai, 
that the time foraccepting it passed away. 

I had still hopes that my friend, young 
Hudson, would enable me to carry my grand 
{H*oject into execution : he had a consider- 
able plantation in Jamaica, left to him by his 
grandfather on the mother's side j he was to 
be of age, and to tak<e possession of it, the 
enauing year ; and he propoised to seil it, and 
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to appiy some of the purchase-money to our 
scheine, of the success of which he had as 
sanguine expectations as I had myself. He 
was of a most enthusiastic generous temper. 
I had obtained the greatest influence over 
him, and I am convinced, at this tim€, there 
was nothing in the world he would not have 
sacrificed for my sake. All that he required 
from me was, to be his constant companion. 
He was extravagantly fond of field sports ; 
and, thougha Londoner, I was a good hunts- 
man, a good shot, and a good angler ; fbr, 
during the time I was courting Lucy, I 
found it necessary to make myself a sports- 
man to win the favour of her brothers. 
With these accomplishments my hold upon 
the esteem and affections of my friend was 
all-powerfuL Every day in the season we 
went out hunting, or shooting, or fishing 
together : then, in the winter time, we had 
various employments, I mean various ex- 
cuses for idleness. Hudson was a great 
skater, and he had infinite diversion in 
teaching me to skate at the hazard of my 
skull. He was also to initiate me in the 
American pastime of skighing, or siedging. 
Many a desperately cold winter*s day I have 
submitted to be driven in his sledge, when 

VOL. III. p 
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I would much rather, I own, have been saie 
aad saug by my own fiieside, with my wife» 

Poor Lucy spent her time in a disagree^ 
abie and melancboly way during theae ihm 
years : for, while I was out almost every day 
and all day long, she was alone in her loc^ 
jng for numberless hours. She never re^ 
pined» but always received me with a good« 
huHioured countenance wheu I came home, 
even after sitting up half the night to wait 
foT my return from Hudson's suppers« It 
grieved me to theheart to see her^uS'Seef&<» 
ingly deserted ; but I comfoited myself with 
the reflection,that this way of life would la^ 
but for a short time ; that my friend would 
soon be of age, and able to fulfil all his pro- 
mises $ and that we should then all live to>* 
gether in happiness. I assured Lucy that the 
present idle, if not dissipated, manner in 
which I spent my days was not agreeable to 
my taste ^ that I was often extremely mekn* 
choly, even when I was fbr ced to appear in 
the highest spirits ; and that I often l^nged 
to be quietly with her, when I vms oUiged 
to sacrifice my time to friendship^ 

Itwould have been impossible that she and 
my chitd could have subsiBted all tbis tifiie 
independently, but for her i^eadiness and 
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fixertioas. She would not accept of anj pe« 
cuniary assistance except from her relatioD^ 
Mr. Croft, ii^ho regulariy paid tlie reut of 
her lodgings. She undertook ta teach mim 
yeuog ladies, whom Mrs. Croft intriMiuoed 
tö her, varions kinds of fine needlern^ork, in 
which fhe excelled; and for this shewas weil 
patd, I know that she never cost me tme 
^irthiog, during the three years and thnee 
aMmdia that we üved in Phiiaddphia. Bot 
even for this I do not give her ao mach cre* 
dit as for her sweet temper, duriag these 
trials» and her great forbearance in never 
rq)roacfaing or disputing with me. Maejr 
"wives, who are ealied excellent managarB» 
make their husbands pay tenfbld in tuiflfering 
what diey save in money. This was not my 
Lucy'sway; and, therefore, with myesteem 
and respect, she ever had my fondest a&c- 
tioas. I was in hopes that tlie hour was just 
eoming when I should be afole to |)rove this 
to her, and when we should no longer be 
d<K»ned to spend onr days ammder. Bot, 
alas! her judgment was better than mine« 

My friend Hudson was naw within six 
weeksofbeingof age, when, uiribrtunatedy, 
Aere txnived in Phüadilphia a «ompany cf 

p2 
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players from England. Hudson, who was 
eager for every thing that had the name of 
pleasure, insisted upon my going with hiin 
to their first representation. Among the 
äctresses there was a girl of the name of 
Marion» who seemed to be ordinary enough, 
jüst fit for a Company of stroUing players, 
but she danced passably well« and danced 
a great deal between the acts that night. 
Hudson clapped his hands tili I was quite 
out of patience. He was in raptures ; and 
the more I depreciated the more he extoUed 
the girl. I wished her in Nova Zembla, for 
I saw he was falling in love with her, and 
had a kind of presentiment of all that was 
to follow. To teil the matter briefly, for 
what signifies dwelling upon past misfor- 
tunes, the more young Hudson's passion in- 
creased for this dancing girl, the more his 
friendship for me declined, for I had fre- 
quent argumenta with him upon the sub- 
ject, and did all I could to open his eyes. I 
saw that the damsel had art, that she knew 
the extent of her power, and that she would 
draw her infatuated lover in to marry her. 
He was headstrong and violent in all his 
passions j he quarrelled with me, carried the 
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girl ofF to Jamaica, married her the day he 
was of age, and settled upon his plantation. 
There was an end of all my hopes about 
the ceded territory. 

Lucy, who was always my resouree in 
misfortune, comforted me by saying I had 
done my duty in combating my friend's 
fdly at the expense of my own interestj 
and that, though he had quarrelled with 
me, she loved me the better for it. AU 
things considered, I would not have ex- 
changed feelings and situations with him. 

Beflecting upon my own history and cha^ 
racter, I have often thought it a pity that, 
with certaiii good quaJities, and I will add 
talents, which deserved a better fate, I 
should have never succeeded in any thing 
I attempted, because I eould not conquer 
one seemingly slight defect in my disposi- 
tion, which had grown into a habit. Tho- 
rougbly determined by Lucy's advice to 
write to Mr. Croft, to request he would 
give me another trial, I put off sending the 
letter tili the next day j and that very morn- 
ing Mr. Croft set off on a journey to a dis- 
tant part of the country, to see a daughter 
who was newly married. 
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I was vexed, and, from a want of sotne- 

thing better to do, went out a shooting, to 

get rid of disagreeable thoughts« I shot 

several pheasants, and when I came home 

carried them, as was my custom, to old 

Mr. Hudson's kitchen, and gave them to 

tbe co<^. I happened to rtay in the kitchen 

to feed a favourite dog, while the cook was 

preparing the birds I had brought. I ob* 

served» in the crop of one of the pheasanti^ 

some bright green kaveSi and some buds^ 

which I suspected to be the leavea and bnds 

of the kahnia latifbHu^ a poison<Nia shmb» I 

was not quite certain, for I had almost for« 

gotte» the Kttle botany whieh I knew before 

I went to China. I to<^ the leaves home 

with me, to examine them at leisure, and 

to compare them with the botanical de« 

scription ; and I l^gged that the cook 

wonld not dress the birds tili she saw os 

heard from me again. I j»*(Mnised to see 

her, or send to her, the next day» But the 

next day, when I went to the library, to 

look into a book of botany, my attention 

was eaoght by some liew reviews, which 

were just arrived from Lond(Hi. I put c^ 

the examination of the kalma latifolia til 
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the day afler. To-morrow, said I, will do 
just as well, for I know the cook will not 
dress the pheasants to-day: old Hudson 
does not like them tili they have been kept 
a day or two. 

To*morrow catne, and the leaves were for«- 
gotten tili evening, when I saw them lying 
on my table, and put them out of the way, 
lest my little boy should find and eat them. 
I was sorry that I had not examined them 
this day, but I satisfied myself in the same 
way as I had done before : to^morrow wiH 
dö as well; the cook will not dress the 
pheasants to«day : old Hudson thinks them 
the better for bemg kept two ar three dmfs. 

To-morrow came ; but, as the leaves of 
the kalmia latifoüa were out of my sight, 
they went out of my mind. I was invited 
to an entertainment this. day at the Mayor^s : 
there was a large Company, and after dinner 
I was called upon, as usual, for a song: the 
jfavourite song of 

" Dance and sing, Timers on the wing, 
^* Life nevcr knowa retum of spring ;" 

when a gentleman came in, pale and breath- 
less, to teil US that Mr. Hudson and three 
gentlemen, who had been dining with him. 
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were suddenly seized with convulsions after 
eating of % pheasant, and that they were not 

expected to live. My blood ran cold — I 

exclaimed — * My God ! I am answerable 
for this.' On my making this exclamation^ 
there was immediate silence in the room ; 
and every eye turned upon me with asto- 
nishment and horror. I feil back in my 
chair, and what passed afterward I know 
not ; but when I came to myself, I found 
two men in the room with me, who were 
set to guard me. The bottles and glasses 
were still upon the table, but the Company 
had all dispersed; and the mayor, as my 
guards informed me, was gone to Mr. Hud- 
son's to take his dying deposition. 

In this instance, as in all cases of südden 
alarm, report had exaggerated the evil: Mr. 
Hudson, though extremely ill, was not 
dying ; his three guests, after some hours* 
illness, were perfectly recovered. Mr. Hud- 
son, who had eaten the most plentifuUy of 
the pheasant, was not himselff as he said, 
for two days : the third day he was able to 
see Company at dinner as usual, and my 
mind was relieved from an insupportable 
State of anxiety. 
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Upon examination, the mayor was con- 
vinced that I was perfectly innocent ; the 
Cook told the exact trutfa, blamed herseif 
for not sending to me before sbe dressed 
the birds, but said that she concluded I had 
found the leaves I took home were harmless» 
as I never came to teil her the contrary. 

I was liberated, and went home to my 
wife. She clasped me in her arms» but 
could not articulate a syllable. By her 
joy at seeing me again» she left me to judge 
of what she must have suffered during this 
terrible intervaL 

For some time after this unfortunate ae» 
cident happened, it continued to be the 
subject of gener al conversation in Philadel- 
phia. The Story was told a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, and the comments uponit were 
in various ways injurious to me. Some 
blamed me, for what indeed I deserved to be 
most severely blamed^my delaying one hour 
to examine the leaves found in the crop of 
the pheasant ; others affected to think it ah* 
solutely impossible that any human being 
could be so dilatory or negligent, where the 
lives of fellow-creatures and ß-iendSy and 
friends by whom I had been treated with the 
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utmost ho^talityfor yearsywereconcerned. 
Others, still more malicioos^ hinted that» 
though I had been favoared by the mayor, 
and perhaps by the goodness of poor Mr» 
Hudson, there must be scMnething more 
than had come to light in the business ; and 
some boldly pronounced, that the story of 
the leaves of the kalmia latifidm was a mere 
bünd ; for that the pheasant could not have 
been rendered poisonous by such means*« 
That a motive might not be wanting for 
the crime^ it was whispered that old Mn 
Hudson had talked of leaving me a consi«^ 
derable legacy, which I was impatient to 

* " In the severe winter of the years 1790 and 1791, 
there appeared to be such unequivocal reasona £»r 
beUeviQg that several persons in Phtladelpbia had died 
kl consequence of their eating pheasants, in whose 
crops die leaves and buds of the kalmia latifolia were 
foundy that the mayor of the city thoughtit prudent and 
his duty to warn thepeople against the use of thisbird, 
by a public prockiMition« I know that by many 
persoBs« especially by some lovers of pheasants' flotl^ 
the circumstance just mentioned was supposed to be 
destitute of foundation: but the fouhdation was a 
solid one/' 

Tide a paper by B. Smith Barton, M. D. Americaa 
Transactions, VoL 51. 
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touch, that I might carry my adventuring 
schemes into execution. I was astonished 
as much as shocked at the sudden alteration 
in the manners of all my acquaintance. 
The tide of popularity changed, and I was 
deserted. That those who had lived with 
me so long in convivial intimacy, that those 
who had courted» admired» flattered me, 
those who had so often professed them« 
selves my friends, could suddenly, without 
the dightest probability , believe me capable 
of the most horrible crime, appeared tome 
scarcely credible. In reality, many would 
not give themselves the trouble to thmk 
about the matter, but were glad of a pre- 
tence to shake off the acquaintance of a 
man of whose stories and songs they began 
to be weary ; and who had put their names 
to a subscription, which they did not wish 
to be called upon to pay. Such is the 
World ! Such is the fate of all goodfellows, 
and excellent bottle companions ! Certain 
to be deserted, by their dear friends, at the 
least reverse of fortune. 
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CHAPTER V. 

My Situation in Philadelphia was now so 
disagreeable, and my disgust and Indigna- 
tion were so great, that I determined to quit 
the country. My real friend, Mr, Croft, was 
absent all this time from town. I am sure, 
if he had been at home, he would have done 
me justice ; for, though he never lik^dme, he 
wasajust, slow-judging man, who would not 
have been run away with by the hurry of 
populär prejudice. I had other reasons for 
regretting his absence : I could not conve- 
niently quit America without money, and he 
was the only person to whom I could or 
would apply for assistance. We had not 
many debts, for which I must thank my ex- 
cellent wife j but, when every thing to the 
last farthing was paid, I was obliged to seil 
my watch and some trinkets, to get money 
for our voyage. I was not accustomed to 
such things, and I was ashamed to go to 
the pawnbroker's, lest I should be met and 
recognized by some of my friends. I wrap- 
ped niyself up in an old surtout, and slouch- 
ed my hat over my face. 

As I was Crossing the quay, I met a party 
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of gentlemen Walking arm in arm. I 
squeezed past them, but one stopped to 
look after me ; and, though I tumed down 
another street to escape him, he dodged me 
unperceived. Just as I came out of the 
pawnbroker's shop, I saw him posted oppo- 
site to me : I brushed by j I could with plea- 
sure have knocked him down for bis imper- 
tinence/ By the time that I had reached the 
Corner of the street, I heard a child calling 
after me. I stopped, and a little boy put 
into my hands my watch, saying, * Sir, the 
gentleman says you left your watch and 
these thingumbobs by mistake.' 

' What gentleman ?* 

< I don't know, but he was one that said 
I looked like an honest chap, and he'd trust 
me to run and give you the watch. He is 
dressed in a blue coat. He went toward 
the quay. That's all I know.' 

On opening the paper of trinkets, I found 
a Card with these words : 

" Baniy — with kind thanks.'* 

Barny! Poor Bamy! The Irishman 
whose passage I paid Coming to America 
three years ago. Is it possible ? 

I ran after him the way which the child 
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directed, and was so fortunate as just ta 
catch a glimpse of tbe skirt of his coat as he 
went into a neat good-looking house. I 
walked up and down some time, expectiag 
him to come out again ; for I could not sup«» 
pose that it belonged to Barny. I asked a 
grocer who was lesming over his hatch door» 
if he knew who Hved in the next house? 

^ An Irish gentleman, of the name of 
O'Grady/ 

^ And his Christian name ? 

* Here it is in my books, Sir— Barnaby 
O'Grady/ 

I knocked at Mr. O'Grady's door, and 
made my way into the parlour^ where I 
found him, his two sons, and his wife, sitting 
yery sociably at tea. He and the two young 
men rose immediately to set me a chair. 

* You are welcome, kindly welcome, Sir/ 
Said he. * This is an honour I never ex«* 
pected any way. Be pleased to take the 
seat near the fire. 'Twould be hard indeed 
if you wonld"^ not have the best seat that's 
to be had in this house, where we none of 
US never should have sat, nor had seats to 
sit upon, but for you»* 

« Shauld. 
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The sotts puUed off my shabby great coat, 
and took away my hat» and the wife made up 
thefire. Therewassomethingintheirman^ 
ner altogether which touched me so much» 
that it was with difficulty I could keep myself 
fromburstingintotears. They8awthis,and 
Bamy (for I shall never call him any thing 
eise), as he thought that I should llke better 
to hear of public affairs than to speak of my 
own, began to ask bis sons if they had seen 
the dajfs papers, and what news there were? 

As soon as I could command my voice» 
I congratulated this family upon the happy 
Situation in which I found them ; and asked 
by what lucky accidents they had suc- 
ceeded so well ? 

^ The luckiest accident ever happened me 
before or since I came to America/ said 
Bamy, ^ was being on board the same vessel 
with such a man ^s you. If you had not 
given me the first lift, I had been down for 
good and aU, and trampled under foot long 
and long ago. But, after that first lift, all 
was as easy as life. My two sons here were 
not taken from me — God bless you i for I 
never can bless you enough for that. The 
lad» were lefl to work for me and with mej 
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and we never parted, hand or heart, but just 
kept working en togetber,. and put sdl our 
earnings, as fast as we got them, into the 
hands ofthat good woman, and lived hard at 
first^as we were bred and bom to do, thanks 
be to Heaven ! Then we swore against drink 
of all sorts entirely. And, as I had occasion* 
ally served the masons, when I lived a labour- 
ing man in the county of Dublint, and knew 
something of tbat business, why wbatever I 
knew I made the most of> and a trowel feit 
no ways stränge to me j so I went to work, 
and had higher wages at first than I de- 
served» The same with the two boys : one 
was as much of a blacksmith as would shoe 
a horse : and t'other a bit of acarpenter ;. and 
the one got plenty of work in the forges, and 
t'other in the dockyards, as aship-carpenter. 
So early and late, morning and evening, 
we were all at the work, and just went this 
way struggling on even for a twelvemonth, 
and found, with the high wages and constant 
employ we had met, that we were getting 
greatly better in the wörld« Besides^the wife 
was not idle. When a girl, she had seen bak- 
ing, and had always a good notion of it, and 
just tried her hand uponit now, and found the 
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loaves went down with the customers, and 
the customers Coming faster and faster for 
them ; and this was a great help. Thea I 
grew master mason, and had my men under 
me, and took a house to build by the job, 
and that did ; and then on to another and 
another ; and, after building many for the 
neighbours, 'twas fit and my turn, I thought, 
to build one for myself, which I did out of 
theirs, without wronging them of a penny. 
And theboys grewmaster-men, in their line ; 
and when they got good coats, nobody could 
say against them, for they had come fairly 
by them^ and became them well perhaps for 
that rason. So, not to be tiring y ou too much, 
we went on from good to better, and better 
tobest; and if it pleased God to question me 
how it was we got oa so well in the world, I 
should answer, Upon my conscience, myself 
does not know j except it be that we never 
made Saiat-Monday *, nor never put off tili 
the morrow what we could do the day.* 

* Saint Monday^ or Saint Crispin. It is a custom in 
Ireland, among shoemakers, if they intoxicate them- 
selves an Sunday, to.do no work on Monday ; and this 
they call making a Saint Monday, or keeping Saint 
Crispin's day. Many have adopted this good custook 
from the example oi the shoemakers. 
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I believe I sighed deeply at this observa- 
tkm, notwithstanding the comic phraseolo* 
gy in which it was expressed. 

^ But all this is no rule for a gentleman 
bom/ pursued the good-natured Barny, in 
answer, I suppose, to the sigh which I utter- 
ed : *- nor is it any disparagement to him if he 
has not done as well in a place like America, 
where he had not the means ; not being used 
to bricklaying and slaving with his hands, 
and striving as we did. Would it be too 
much liberty to ask you to drink a cup of 
tea, and to taste a slice of my good woman's 
bread and butter ? And happy the day we 
see you eating it» and cmly wish we could 
»erve you in any way whatsoever.' 

I verily believe thegenerous fellowforgot, 
at this instant, that he had redeemed my 
watch and wife's trinkets. He would not let 
me thank him as much as I wished, but kept 
pressing upon me fresh offers of Service. 
When he found I was going to leave America, 
he asked what vessel we sbould go in? I was 
really afraid to teil him, lest he should at- 
tempt to pay for my passage. But for this 
he had, as I aflerward found, too much 
delicacy of sentiment. He discovered, by 
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questioning the captains, ia wbat ship we 
were to sail ; and^ when we went on board, 
we found him and bis sons there to take 
leave of iis, wliich they did in themost afFec- 
tionate manner } and, after they were gone, 
we found in the State cabin, directed to me, 
every thing that could beuseful or agreeable 
to US, as sea Stores for a long voyage. 

How I wronged this man, when I thought 
bis expressions of gratitude were not sin* 
cere, because they were not made exactiy 
in the mode and with the accent of my own 
countrymeii ! I litüß thought that Barnjr 
and bis sons would be the oxdy person« 
wbo would bid us a fciendly adieu whea 
we were to leave America» 

We had not exhausted our bountiful pro« 
Vision of sea-stores when we were set ashore 
ia England. We landed at Liverpool ; and 
I cannot describe the melancboly feelings 
with which I sat down, in the little back 
parlour of the inn, to count my money, and 
to calculate whether we had enough to carry 
US to London« Is this, thought I, as I look« 
ed at the few guineas and Shillings spread 
on the table *^Is this all I have in this 
World ? I, my wife and child ! And is this 
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the end of three years^ absence from my 
native country? As the negroes say of a 
fool who takes a voyage in vain, I am come 
back, *' with little more than the hair upon my 
?ieadJ* Is this the end of all my hopes, and 
all my talents ? What will become of my 
wife and child ? I ought to insist upon her 
going faome to her friends, that she mäy at 
least have the necessaries and comforts of 
life, tili I am able to maintain her. 

The tears Started from my eyes ; they feil 
upon an old newspaper, which lay upon the 
table under my elbow. I teokit up tohide 
my face from Lucy and my child, who just 
then came into the room ; andj as I read 
without well knowing what, I came among 
the advertisements to my own name. 

*' If Mr. Basil Lowe, or his heir, will ap* 
^* ply to Mr. Gregory, attorney, No. S4, 
** Cecil Street, he will hear of somethiog 
** to his advantage.*' 

I Started up with ai^ exclamation of joy, 
wiped my tears from the newspaper, put it 
ihto Lucy's band, pointed to the adver- 
tisement, and ran to take places in the 
London coach for the next morning. Upon 
this occasion, I eertainly did not dßlay. Nor 
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did I, when we arrived in London, put ofF 
one moment going to Mr. Gregory's, No. 
S4, C^cil Street. 

Upon application to him, I was ififbrmed 
that a very distant relation of mine, a rieh 
miser, had just died, and had left his accu- 
mulated treasures to me, ^^ because I was 
the only oüe of his relätions who had never 
cost him a single farthing." Other men 
have to complain of their ill fortune, per- 
haps with justice ; and this is a great satis- 
faction, which I have never enjoyed : for f 
mustacKnowledge thait allmy disasters have 
arisen from my own foUy. Fortune has 
been uncommonly favourable to me. With- 
out any merit of my own, or rather, as it ap- 
peared, in consequence of my negligent 
habits, which prevented me from visiting 
a rieh relation, I was suddenly raised from 
the lowest State of pecuniary distress to the 
height of affluent prosperity . 

I took possession of a handsome house in 
an agreeable part of the town, and enjoyed 
the delight of sharing all the comforts and 
luxuries which wealth could procure, with 
the excellent woman who had been my Sup- 
port in adversity. I must do myself the 
justice to observe that I did not become dis. 
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sipated or extravagant ; a£fecti<m atid gra- 
titade to my Lacy fiUed my whole mind, and 
preserved me frotn the fauHs incident to 
those who rise «uddenly fiom poverty to 
wealth. I did not forget my good friend, 
Mr. Nun, who had relieved me form«*ly 
Irom prison; of course I paid the ddbt, 
ivfiich he had forgiveD, and lost no op* 
port^ntty of showing him kindness a»d 
gratitade. 

I was now plaoed in a Situation where the 
hest parts of my character appeared to ad* 
vantage, and where the grand d^ct of my 
disposition was not apparently <^ any con«^- 
sequence« I was not now oUiged, like a 
man of business, tobe punctual; and dday» 
m mere engagements of pleasure, was a 
trifling oflfence, and a matter of r^illery 
ämong my acqnaintance. My talents in 
conversation were admired, and, if I post» 
poned letter-writing, my correspondents 
only tormented me a little with p<^ite re- 
monstrances. I was conscious that I was 
not cured <^ my faults ; bat I rejoiced 
that I was not now obliged to reform, or in 
«ay danger of invoiving those I k»ved in 
distress» bj my ne^igence« 

For one year I was happy, axKi flattered 
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myself that I did not waste my titne ; fbr, at 
my leisure, I read witfa attentioii all the 
ancient and modern works upan education» 
I redoWed to select fromthem whatappeared 
nost judidoos and practicable ; and so to 
fovtxif from the beauties of each, a p^ect 
System ibr the adv^^tage of my son« He 
was my only child ^ he had üved with me 
eighteen months in prison : he was the dar» 
ling of his mother, whom I adored» and he 
was thoaght to be in mind and person a 
strikingresemblanee <^my sdf.*~How many 
reasons had I to love him !«^I doated upon 
the cluld. He certainly showed great qnick« 
ness of intellect, and gave as fair a promise 
c^talents as couM be expected at his age« 
I formed hopes of his future excellenoe and 
sttccess in the World, as sanguine as those 
whidi my poor fatber had early formed of 
mine. I detertnined to watch carel%il1j 
over his temper, and to guard him particu* 
la2*ly against that habit of |^rocrastination, 
which had been the bane of my iife« 
- One day, while I was alone in my study, 
leaning on my elbow and meditatiiig upon 
the System of education which I designed 
for my son, my wife cacne to me, and sajd. 
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* My dear» I have just heard from cur friend^ 
Mr. Nun, a circumstance that alarms me a 
good deal. You know little Harry Nun was 
inoculated at the same time with our Basil» 
and by the same person. Mrs. Nun, and all 
thefamily, thought he had several spots, just 
as much as our boy had, and that that was 
enough ; but two years aflerward, while we 
were in America, Harry Nun caught the 
small-pox in the natural way, and died. No w, 
it seems the man who inoculated him was 
quite Ignorant ; for two or thr^e other chil- 
dren^ whom he attended, have caught the 
disease since, though he was positive that 
they were safe. Don't you tiiink we had 
better have our boy inoculated again imme- 
diately, by some proper person ?' 

* Undoubtedly, my dear : undoubtedly. 
But I think wehad better have him vaccined, 
I am not sure, however; but I will ask 

Dn 's opinion this day, and be guided 

by that p I shall see him at dinner : he has 
promised to dine with us.' 

Some accident prevented him from Com- 
ing, and I thought of writing to him the next 
day, but aflerward put it off. — Lucy came 
again into my study where she was sure to 
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find me in the morning. * My dear/ said she, 
* do you recollect that you desired me to de- 
fer inoculating our little boy tili you could 
decide whether it be best to inoculate him 
in the common way, or the Vaccine ?* 

* Yes, my dear, I recollect it perfectly 
well.. I am much inclined to the Vaccine. 
My friend, Mr. L — ^ has had aH his child- 
ren vaccined, and I just wait to see the 
effect.* 

* Oh, my love !* said Lucy, * do not wait 
any longer ; for you know we run a terrible 
risk of his catching the small-pox every 
day, every hour.* 

* We have run that risk, and escaped for 
these three years past,' said I ; * and, in my 
opinion, the boy has had the small-pox.* 

* So Mr. and Mrs. Nun thought, and you 
see what has happened. Remember our boy 
was inoculated by the same man, lam sure, 
ever since Mr.Nun mentioned this, I never 
take little Basil out to walk, I never see him 
in a shop, I never have him in the carriage 
with me without being in terror. Yesterday 
a woman came to the coach-door with a 
child in her arms, who had a breaking out ou 
hi^ face. I thought it was the small-pox, and 

VOL. ITI. Q 
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was so terrified that I liad scarcely strength 
orpresenceof mind enough to draw upthe 
glass. Our little boy was leaning out of the 
door to give a balfpenny to the child. My 
God ! if that child had the small-pox !' 

* My love,* said I, * do not alarm yourself 
so terribly ; the boy shall be inoculated 
to-morrow."* 

* To-morrow ! Oh, my dearest love, do 
not put it off tili to-morrow,* säid Lucyj 

• let him be inoculated to-day.* 

^ Well, my dear, only keep your mind 
easy, and be shall be inoculated to-day, if 
possible } surely you must know I love the 
boy as well as you do, and am as anxious 
about him as you can be/ 

* I am sure of it, my love,* said Lucy. — 

• 1 meant no reproach. But, since you 
have decided that the boy shall be vac- 
cined, let us send directly for the surgeon, 
and have it done, and then he will be 
ßafe/ 

She caught hold of the bell-cord to ring 
for a servant. — I stopped her. 

* No, my dear, don't ring,* saidl; * for the 
men are both out. I have sent one to the 
library, for the new Letters on EducatiOT, 
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and the other to the rational toy-shop for 
some things I want for the child/ 

* Then, if the servants are out, I had 
better walk to the surgeon's, and bring him 
back with me.' 

* No, my dear,' said I ; * I must see Mn 
L — ^'s children first. I am going out im* 
mediately ; I will call upon them : they are 
healthy children : we can have the Vaccine 
infection from them, and I will inoculate 
the boy myself/ 

Lucy submitted. I take a melancholy 
pleasure in doing her justice» by recording 
e\ery argum^nt tfaat sbe wsed, and every 
persuasive word that ^e said to me» upon 
this occasion. I am anxious to shöw tfaat 
she was not in the les^t to bl»»e. I alonö 
am guilty ! I alone ought to have been the 
»li&reT. It will scarcely be believed — I 
can hardly believe it myself, that, after all 
Lucy Said to me, I delayed two hours, and 
stayed to iinish making an extract from 
Rousseau's Emilius before I set out. When 
I arrived at Mr. L — 's, the children were 
just gone out to take an airing, and I cöuld 
not see them. A few hours may sometime« 
make ü\ tbe differepce between bealth and 
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sickness, bappiness and misery ! I put ojfl' 
tili the next day the inoculation of my 
child ! 

In the mean time a coachman came to me 
to be hired : my boy was playing about the 
room, and, as I aflterward coUected, went 
close up to the man, and, while I was talk- 
ing, stood examining a greyhoundupon his 
buttons. I asked the coachman many 
questions, and kept him for some time in 
the room. Just as I agreed to take him 
into my service, he said he could not come 

to live with me tili the next week, because 

• 

one qfhis children was iU ofthe smalUpox. 

These words Struck me to the heart. I 
had a dreadful presentiment of what was to 
foUow. I remember starting from my seat, 
and driving the man out of the house with 
violent menaces. My boy, poor innocent 
victim, foUowed, trying to pacify me, and 
holding me back by the skirts of my coat. 
I caught him up in my arms.— I could not 
kiss him ; I feit as if I was his murderer. I 
set him down again ; indeed I trembled so 
violently that I could not hold him. The 
child ran for his mother. 
I cannot dwell on these things. — Ourboy 
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sickened the next week— and the week 
afterward died in bis mother's arms ! 

Her health had suffered much by the trials 
whicb sbe bad gone tbrough since our mar- 
riage. Tbe disapprobation of ber fatber, 
tbe Separation from all ber friends,wbo were 
at variance witb me, my imprisonment, and 
tben tbe deatb of ber only child, were too 
mucb for ber fortitude. — Sbe endeavoured 
to conceal tbis from me ; but I saw tbat ber 
health was rapidly declining. Sbe was al- 
ways fond of tbe country j and, as my sole 
object now in life was to do wbatsoever I 
could to console and please ber, I proposed 
tq,sell our bouse in town, and to settle some- 
wbere in tbe country. In tbe neighbour- 
bood of ber fatber and motber there was a 
pretty place to be let, wbich I had often 
beard ber mention witb deligbt; I deter- 
mined to take it : I had secret hopes tbat ber 
friends would be gratified by tbis measure, 
and tbat they would live upon good terms 
witb US. — Her motber had seemed, by ber 
letters, to be better disposed toward me 
since my rieb relation had left me bis for- 
tune. — Lucy expressed great pleasure at 
the idea of going to livg in the country 
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near her parents ; and I was rejoiced to see 
her smile once more. Being naturally of a 
sanguine disposition, hope revived in roy 
heart ; I flattered myself that we might y et 
be happy ; that my Lucy would recover her 
peace of mind and her health; and that per* 
haps Heaven might bless us with another 
child. 

I lost no time in entering into treaty for 
the es täte in the country, and I soon found 
a purchaser for my excellent house in town. 
But my evii genius prevailed. — I had neg- 
lected to reiiew the insurance of my house; 
the policy was out but nine days^, when a 
fire broke out in one of my servant's rooms 
at midnight, and, in spite of all the assist- 
ance we could procure, the house was 
burnt to the ground. I carried my wife out 
senseless in my arms ; and, when I had de- 
posited her in a place of safety^ returned to 
search for a portfolio, in which was the 
purcbase-money of the country estate all 
in bank-notes. But whether this portfolio 
was carried off by some of the croyd, which 
had assembled round the ruins of my house, 
or whether it was consumed in the flames, I 

* Founded on faet. 
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cannot determine. Amore miserable wretch 
than I was could now scarcely be found in 
the World ; and, to complete my misfor- 
tunes, I feit the consciousness that they 
were all occasioned by my own folly, 

I am now Coming to the most extraor- 
dinary and the most interesting part of my 
history. A new and surprising accident 
happened. 



Note hy the Editor.^^Whsit this accident was can 
never now be known ; for Basil put ofF finishing his 
history tili to-morrow. 

This Fragment was found in an old escrltoir, in an 
obscure lodging in Swallow Street. 
August, 1803. 



THE END. 



* > 



PriDted by S. Hamiltoo^ Wejbridge, Surrey. 



